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CONVERSION AND DEATH OF COUNT 
STRUENSEE. 


(Continued from p. 674.) 


Dr. Munrer gave to the world a 
minute account of his conferen- 
ces with Count Struensee, which 
amounted to thirty eight in number. 
They exhibit a remarkable instance 
of a philosophical infidel forced, step 
by step, from the “ refuges of lies” 
in which he had entrenched himself, 
and constrained to acknowledge the 
Divine authority of Revelation ; and 
this not only as a cold dictate of 
the understanding, but, as there 
appears the strongest reason to be- 
lieve, with true justifying faith to 
the salvation of his soul. A _ series 
of extracts from Dr. Munter’s me- 
moranda will best convey the lead- 
ing facts of this affecting narrative. 
The following is the substance of 
their first interview :— 

March 1, 1722.—“ He received 
me with a sour and gloomy coun- 
tenance, in the attitude of a man 
who was prepared to receive many 
severe reproaches with a_ silence 
that shewed contempt. We were 
alone; and I was greatly moved, 
beholding the misery of one who, 
but a few weeks ago, was the first 
and the most powerful of all the 
King’s subjects. I neither wished 
nor was able to hide my feelings. 
‘Good Count,’ said I, ‘you see I 
come with a heart that is sensibly 
affected for you ; and I sincerely wish 
to make the visits which I am order- 
ed to pay you agreeable and useful.’ 
Here he quitted his affected attitude, 
his countenance grew more serene, 
he gave me his hand, and thanked me 
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for the share T took in his fate. ¢ Our 
conversation,’ continued I, ‘ will be 
now and then disagreeable both to 
you and me; but I profess most 
solemnly, that I shall tell you even 
those melancholy truths which I 
have to communicate, without seve- 
rity to you, but not without pain to 
myself. I know I have no right to 
give you aby unnecessary uneasi- 
ness, and you may depend upon my 
sincerity. Should it happen that 
accidentally in our conversation a 
word should slip from me which 
perhaps may appear offensive, I de- 
clare beforehand that it never will 
be uttered with such a design ; and 
I beg that in such instances you will 
overlook my precipitation.” With 
an air anda look that appeared to 
me not very favourable, he replied, 
‘Oh! you may say what you 
please.’ 

“¢ T shall certainly, good Count,’ 
continued I, * say nothing but what 
my great desire to contribute to- 
wards your future happiness, as 
much as lies in my power, shall 
oblige me to. I wish to raise your 
attention to a serious consideration 
of your moral state, and how you 
stand in regard to God. You .o 
not know how your fate in this world 
may be decided ; and Christianity, 
which I teach and believe, makes 
it my duty earnestly to wish for 
your everlasting happiness. Con- 
sider my visits and my conversation 
only in this view, and I hope you 
will not disapprove of them. I had 
several reasons which might have 
led me to wish to decline obeying 
the King’s order which brings me 
te you: but the hope of comforting 
you in your misfortunes. and of ad- 
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vising you to avoid greater ones, 
was too important not to sway me. 
Do not charge me with views of a 
meaner sort. I come not for my 
own sake, but only with a wish of 
being useful to you.” He then con- 
fessed twice that he was fully con- 
vinced I did it entirely for his ad- 
vantage.” 

In allusion to some remarks which 
Dr. Munter made respecting a future 
state, the Count would not own that 
he ever had entertained any inward 
impressions of immortality, or had 
been afraid of it. He confessed 
that the thought, that he should 
soon entirely cease to exist was 
disagreeable to him; it =o 
him: he wished to live, even if 
were with less happiness than he 
now enjoyed in his prison. But he 
added, that he did not find the 
thought of total annihilation so 
terrible as it was to many who en- 
tertained the same sentiments with 
himself. 

In the course of the conversation 
he incidentally admitted, that it was 
his heart and not his understanding 
that was the source of his infidelity. 
—-“* You will hardly,” said he, 
“ make me believe that there is a 
future life, and though yon perhaps 
may convince my understanding by 
reasons which I cannot overthrow, 
my heart will not yield to the con- 
viction. My opinion, which is op- 
posite to yours, is so strongly woven 
into my sentiments; I have so many 
arguinents in favour of it; I have 
made so many observations from 
anatomy and physic, which confirm 
it, that I think it will be inapossible 
for me to renounce my principles.” 
—How troe the Scriptural maxim, 
that it is with the heart that man 
believeth unto righteousness ! 


The following is an outline of 


this unhappy man’s creed at this 
period ; and which is radically the 
creed of the philosophical unbe- 
lievers of our own day. He acknow- 
Jedged and adored a Supreme Being, 
and believed that the world and 
mankind had their origin from God. 
He could never persuade himself, 


that man consisted of two sub- 
stances. He looked upon himself 
and all other men as mere machines. 
It was God that first animated this 
human machine : but as soon as its 
motion ceased, that is, when man 
died, there was no more for him 
either to hope or to fear. He did 
not deny that man was endowed 
with some power of liberty, but his 
free actions were determined only 
by his sensations ; and_ therefore 
they could be accounted moral, only 
so far as they related to society. 
Every thing that man could do was 
in itself indifferent. God did not 
concern himself about our actions. 
He was very sorry for some of his 
actions, and, in particular, that he 
had drawn others with him into mis- 
fortunes ; but he feared no bad con- 
sequences or punishments after this 
life. He could not see why such 
punishments were necessary to sa- 
tisfy the justice of God, even though 
he allowed that God regarded ou 
actions. 

In the second conference, March 3, 
the first thing Dr. Munter endea- 
voured to convince the Count of was 
the falsity of his system that man was 
a mere machine ; concluding witha 
serious and tender exhortation to 
him, not to let the few last weeks 
of his life slip away uselessly for eter- 
nity. ‘The Count was affected, and, 
casting down his eyes, replied,— 
* You must have a great deal of 
the goodness, humanity, and faithful- 
ness of a minister, since you are so 
anxious about my welfare, and are 
not displeased at my not agreeing 
with you exactly in opinion.” “ J 
assure you,” rejoined Dr. Munter, 
“J shall not, until the very last day 
of your life, desist from exhorting 
and entreating you; and I _hope God 
will bless my endeavours.” 

At the third conference, March 3. 
we find Struensee admitting the force 
of the arguments which had been 
urged for the immortality of the soul, 
and even expressing a wish that the 
doctrine might be true ; upon which 
Dr. Munter remarks,—*“ I thought 
it needless. therefore, to enter into 
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more ample disquisitions about the 
existence, nature, and immortality 
of the soul. Besides, I was afraid 
that philosophical speculations on 
these truths might detain us too 
long, and lead us astray to various 
researches which are but little 
adapted to amend the heart.” This 
judicious adviser therefore proceed- 
ed to point out the fearful possibi- 
lity and certainty of what must be 
the lot of the impenitent sinner in a 
future state, particularly urging upon 
the Count, that even if he could 
jully justify his actions before his 
iellow-creatures, he could not do so 
before a holy and omniscient God. 
‘ I acknowledge this,” said Struen- 
see, “and therefore shail say nothing 
to excuse myself before God 3 and 
[ hope ke will not demand this of 
me. Itrust in my repentance and 
his merey. Do not you think God 
will forgive me on account of this 
philosophical repentance >” — Dr. 
Munter most judiciously and scrip- 
turally replied :—-“ According to 
my notions of repentance, I can give 
you no hopes. ITknow but one way 
to receive God’s pardon, and this is 
not by a philosophical but by a 
Christian repentance. I cannot yet 
state all the reasons why I am con- 
strained to think so ; butif you only 
reflect on God’s mercy, in which 
you trust, you will find that even 
this very mercy makes it necessary 
for him to be just, and to shew his 
aversion to moral evil. Such mercy 
as that of God, which cannot dege- 
nerate into weakness, must doubt- 
less be very terrible to him who has 
offended against it. IT entreat you 
not to put a blind and ill-founded 
confidence in it.” 

By the blessing of God upon these 
interviews, and the appropriate books 
which Dr. Munter placed in his 
hands, (which being chiefly from 
German writers little known in this 
country, it will not be necessary to 
specify in detail,) we find by the next 
conversation that the Count had so 
far advanced towards a change of sen- 
timents that he now acknowledged 
an approaching eternity. “ Neither 


could he, nor would he,’ says Dr. 
Munter, “ any more oppose the im- 
pressions which the prospect of it 
made upon him. He was concerned 
about his moral condition, but not 
enough yet 3 at least, not on account 
of the displeasure of God which he 
was labouring under. I endeavoured 
therefore to convince him, that hu- 
man actions are net guod or bad, 
merely on account of their conse- 
quences in society, which hitherto 
had been his opinion ; and I shewed, 
that the will of God is the ouly rule 
by which the morality of actions 
is to be determined. After some 
silence on both sides, and amidst his 
tears, he looked at me with an ais 
that betrayed both anxiety and con- 
fidence, and said, ‘Oh! if my tears 
came only from the right source !’ 
‘I suspeci,’ said I, the reason why 
you weep. It is for the misery into 
which you have thrown your friends. 
This is your tender side, which 
pains vou, even when it is but slight- 
ly touched. Examine yourself, whe- 
ther it is only personal friendship, 
and the remembrance of mutual 
enjoyed pleasures, and regret foi 
having lost the hope of their con- 
tinuation—or whether it is the con- 
sciousness that you have offended 


God, religion, and virtue, in the per- 
sons of your unfortunate friends ?” 
The Count seems to have felt the 
force of this distinction, and not 
long after added ; “ I fear it is now 
too late to beg for God's mercy ; 
and perhaps I do it im my present 
situation only out of necessity !” 
upon which Dr. Munter forcibly 
pointed out to him the mercy otf 
God to the returning penitent, even 
at the eleventh hour. 

At their next two. interviews, 
March 10 and 12, Dr. Munter ex- 
hibited, one by one, a long catalogue 
of sins, with each of which he faith- 
fully, but affectionately, charged his 
catechumen, who, to all of them, in 
avery penitent manner, and with 
many tears, pleaded guilty. The 
powerful effect of this probing ex- 
amination upon his conscience was 
very visible in has subsequent de- 
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portment; for General Lieutenant 
Holben, the com nander of the cas- 
tle where the Count was prisoner, 
told Dr. Munter some days after, 
that since his last visit, the Count 
had been very uneasy; that he fre- 
quently on a sudden started from 
the couch upon which he used to 
lie during the whole time of his im- 
prisonment ; that he would sit for 
half an hour together, hanging down 
his head, buried in deep thought, 
sobbing, and shedding manv tears. 
His repentance had also now begun 
to assume a more Scriptural form ; for 
we find him saying at their next in- 
terview, “ I cannot seriously enough 
repent of having led so bad a life, 
and of having acted upon such 
wicked principles. My present con- 
dition, and even my death, do not 
concern meso much as my sinful 
actions.” 

At this interview Dr. Munter 
presented the Count with a letter 
from his father, who seems to have 
been a man of simple earnest piety. 
A portion of this affecting epistle 
cannot but prove interesting to the 
reader. 

“I could wish that these lines, 
if possible, may reach you, that you 
may read and consider them. ‘The 
melancholy, grief, and anxiety of 
your parents, on account of their 
sons, I am not able to express. 
Our eyes swim in tears, day and 
night. Our souls cry without ceas- 
ing to God for mercy upon them. 
But I will speak no more of this. 
There is but one thing which lies 
heavy upon my mind, and that of 
your much afilicted mother. You 
know our sentiments. You know 
our intention when we educated 
you. You remember how often and 
how seriously we inculcated this 
great truth, that ‘ godliness is pro- 
fitable unto all things.’ As often 
as I had occasion to speak to you, 
even then when you were in a public 
capacity, | reminded you of the 
omnipresent God, and exhorted 
you to be eareful in preserving a 
good conscience. Your own heart 
will tell you how far you have 
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lived up to the exhortations of your 
father. 

“Long have your parents been 
under great anxiety about you. 
Since we lead a retired life, and 
have very few acquaintance, and 
you yourself have written nothing 
about your circumstances, the pray- 
ers and sighs of our straiteved hearts 
have ascended to God in secret 3 and 
in our anxiety we cried, that your 
soul might not be lost. ‘Three dif- 
ferent times, at Halle, Gedern, Al- 
tona, you were looked upon asa 
dead man by those that stood about 
your sick bed. God has spared you, 
and preserved your life ; certainly 
with that enly intent, to prepare 
you in this time of grace for a 
happy eternity. The same is now 
the chief intention of your gracious 
Redeemer, in your prison. You are 
his creature ; he loves you; you are 
redeemed by the blood of Jesus. 
God is a reconciled Father. You 
are baptized in the name of the 
Trinity. He will make an ever- 
lasting covenant with you, and he 
will not desist from doing good to 
you. Return then to your God, 
my son, he will not hide his face 
and compassion from you. Listen 
to the voice of your conscience, and 
the conviction which the Spirit of 
God produces in your soul, Pray 
to God that he may disclose to you 
the true inward state of your heart, 
that, enlightened by him, you may 
see how great are your transgres- 
sions. Employ your present soli- 
tude to search your whole life in 
the sight of the all-knowing God, 
that you may see how great and 
how detestable are your sins. Do 
not flatter yourself. Be rigorous 
with your own heart. Accuse your- 
self and judge yourself before the 
tribunal of God, whilst you are still 
enjoying this time of grace. 

“When you shall feel your sins 
to bea heavy burden, your heart 
will then be humbled before God; 
you will pray for mercy, and you 
will seriously detest and abhor your 
transgressions. You will then see 
the great importance and necessity 
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of the redemption of Christ. You 
will then take refuge in Him who 
receives sinners, who was made to 
be ‘sin for us,’ who has paid the 
debt of our sins, and suffered the 
punishment, that we might be made 
‘the righteousness of God in him, 
and might have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace.’ 
Still the blood of Christ pleads for 
you. He that is mefciful still 
stretches forth his hands. Without 
Jesus there is no salvation. tle is 
the anthor of it. Even for your 
sake ‘he has received gifts.’ You 
may have in him righteousness for 
your peace of mind and for your 
sanctification. O that Jesus might 
be glorified in your heat! In him 
we have happiness whilst we live, 
whilst we suffer, whilst we die, and 
after death. 

‘“ Your mother sends her love to 
you. She weeps, she prays with 
me, for our unfortunate sons. My 
son, my son, how deeply do you 
afflict us!’ Oh! could we but have 
this only comfort, that our sons 
turned with all their heart unto the 
Lord, and that we with joy might 
find them again in eternity before 
the throne of the Lamb! 

* We your parents commend 
you to the love of the Lord that 
has mercy on you. May Jesus, 
who is a compassionate High Priest, 
remember you for good at the right 
hand of God, that you may receive 
mercy before the Throne of Grace, 
and be pardoned unto everlasting 
salvation. Yea, Jesus! thou great 
Friend of mankind, who wilt in no 
wise cast out him that comes to thee, 
help parents and children to life ev- 
erlasting !” 

This affecting letter the Count sei- 
zed with great eagerness, and began 
to read; but he had not half finished 
it, when he laid it down, weeping 
bitterly. “ It is impossible for me to 
read any further; I will begin again 
by and bye.” 

“Read it by yourself,’ replied 
Dr. Munter, “ and read it often. It 
is the letter of an honest, afflicted, 
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and tender parent. Endeavour to 
comfort your pious and virtuous fa- 
ther and mother, by a Christian-like 
answer. You know very well what 
alone can comfort them.” = Oh 
my Ged,” said he, in a manner 
which cannot be expressed, * 1 can- 
not write to them; I do not know 
how I shall act '” 

In the course of the subsequent 
conversation he remarked, in refer- 
ence to the hope which he had en- 
tertained that God would thew him 
merey on account of his philosophi- 

cal repentance, “ I deeply feel that] 
have no grounds for such ahope. I 
am no longer inclined to deceive 
myself.” Dr. Munter pressed this 
important point still further at their 
next interview, shewing that mere 
repentance is not sufficient to satisfy 
Divine justice, and asking what he 
would think of a judge who should 
pardon every criminal when he 
shewed signs of a serious repentance. 
He answered, that *“ he should think 
him to be a good man, but a weak 
one, who was neither just nor wise, 
and unfit to be a judge.” Upon this 
concession, Dr. Munter proceeded 
to shew, that not only not mere re- 
pentance, but neither likewise repa- 
ration of damages, nor reformation 
of life, (the three means, which rea- 
son recommends for obtaining par- 
don,) are sufficient to expiate sin in 
the sight of God. His next step was 
to prove, that faith in Christ is the 
only medium of reconciliation. He 
now, therefore, began earnestly to 
urge, in this and the next conversa- 
tion, the serious perusal of God’s 
word, and particularly that he should 
weigh the evidences of Christ’s re- 
surrection, some of which he ex- 
plained to him. “ The New Testa- 
ment,” said he, “ gives the most per- 
fect information; and the Old Tes- 
tament agrees with the New, parti- 
cularly in that chief point of man’s 
redemption.” He then pointed out 
and explained several passages ot 
the Prophets which correspond with 
the Evangelists, and drew the infer- 
ence, that even this must prepossess 
us greatly in favour of the truth o: 
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the Gospel history. The Count re- 
plied; “ If one had a mind to enter- 
tain a suspicion, one might say that 
Christ had formed himself after the 
character of the Messiah, as it was 
drawn by the Prophets, to act the 
part of this great Personage ;” to 
which Dr. Munter justly replied, 
that if he had wished to do this, he 
would have acted his part in confor- 
mity with the prejudices of the Jews, 
and have appeared in the character 
of a worldly hero. “ Certainly,” 
rejoined Struensee, “ he would then 
have employed quite different means. 
It is impossible for an impostor to 
act thoroughly the part of an honest 
man. Besides, there are prophe- 
cies, which, in regard to their being 
fulfilled, did not depend entirely up- 
on Christ. For instance, the cast- 
ing lots for his garments, and his 
being crucified. One as well as the 
other depended on accidental cir- 
cumstances. If the Romans had 
not been at tliat time masters of Je- 
rusalem, he might not have been 
crucified, but rather been stoned to 
death.” This cogent and convincing 
argument shews that Struensee’s be- 
lief was now really grounded upona 
strict review of evidence. 

They next proceeded to examine 
those passages of Scripture which 
treat of the redemption of mankind 
by Christ. “I endeavoured,” says 
Dr. Munter, “ to prove that this re- 
demption, as it is taught in Scrip- 
ture, does not contradict any of God’s 
attributes, and is in all respects adap- 
ted and suitable to the condition of 
mankind. ‘This being done, after it 
had taken up much of our time, I 
entreated the Count most earnestly 


to convince himself of this chief 


doctrine of Christianity, that there 
is no salvation without Christ, and 
to embrace it for his own everlasting 
welfare. Hesaid he should raise no 
difficulties, but should do as much 
as he could to become convinced of 
a doctrine which must be of so great 
impertance to him. He had no 
iopes but from this quarter only !” 
One of his cencluding remarks in 


this conversation, deserves to be se- 
riously considered by the infidel and 
sceptic. “ I formerly thought,” said 
he, “that whoever embraced Chris- 
tianity was to renounce his reason ; 
but I now see plainly, that nothing is 
more consistent with reason than 
Christianity.” 

The principal object of the next 
interview (March 20) was to con- 
vince the count that reason can 
make no objections of any conse- 
quence against the doctrine of the 
redemption of the world by Christ. 
“T myself,” said the Count, “ have 
been thinking already on this sub- 


ject. Perhaps God may see fit to 


try our intentions towards his pre- 
cepts, by demanding our faith in 
favour of this doctrine of redemp- 
tion. And if this should be the 
case, it is a sufficient reason for us 
to believe it.” “ Hereupon,” says 
Dr. Munter, “I shewed that the 
doctrine of redemption glorifies the 
Divine perfections, and is absolutely 
necessary to human salvation. At 
the conclusion of my arguments |] 
entreated the Count openly as a 
Christian to profess his belief in 
Christ. ‘Cease,’ said I, ‘good 
Count, to be an unhappy man. Be- 
lieve in Jesus, and your sins shall 
be forgiven you. Your death will 
open to you the door to a blessed 
eternity.’” ‘* Here ensued a scene,” 
adds the venerable narrator, “ which 
was affecting to me beyond descrip- 
tion. Never felt Isuch joy. Never 
have I been so sure of the happiness 
of having been the instrument of 
bringing back a sinner from his er- 
rors! I shall never forget this sol- 
emn and joyful hour, and never cease 
to praise God for it.” “ I should be 
guilty of the greatest folly,” said the 
Count, “if 1 would not embrace 
Christianity with joy, when its ar- 
guments are so overwhelming, and 
when it so entreats me with the 
voice of love. Its effects upon my 
heart are most powerful. Often- 
times I cannot refrain from weep- 
ing when I read the history of 
Christ. I think already with hope 
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on my death. I have acquainted 
myself with its most terrifying cir- 
cumstances. I do not know how I 
shall feel when the awful hour comes, 
but at present I am not uneasy about 
it: I find nothing that makes me 
anxiously wish for this life. I will 
confidently hope for forgiveness of 
my sins through Christ. And to 
you, my dear friend, I am infinitely 
indebted for having brought me so 
far.’ “I embraced him,” contin- 
ues the narrator, “ and exhorted him 
to thank God for it. We prayed 
together.” 

Dr. Munter would now have left 
him; but he requested him to stay 
half an hour longer, which he did. 
He complained that his former idea, 
that there was perhaps no eternity, 
now and then recurred to him, and 
in fact it did not leave him entirely 
until a few days before his death. 
He said, with a kind of indignation 
and grief,—— Sometimes I think 
again, Suppose my former idea was 
true, that we have no existence after 
death! But I comfort myself by re- 
flecting, that I abhor the idea; and 
that I deeply feel it would truly be 
a wretched thought if all my wishes 
and expectations of futurity should 
be vain. I tremble when this mel- 
ancholy thought disturbs me, and I 
arm myself against it by recollecting 
the various convincing proofs in fa- 
vour of Christianity, as well as of a 
future state. I am now fully deter- 
mined to follow the same rule in my 
new principles which I had laid 
down in regard to my former ones. 
For my intention was, to think on 
the approach of death in the follow- 
ing manner: I have examined my 
idea that every thing ceases with 
this life, and I have found it to be 
true. Therefore, if I should die, 
nothing shall make me_ think other- 
wise; and I will die with a confi- 
dence, that, in case I should be 
wrong, God is a benevolent being 
who will forgive my error. But I 
now see that my former notions of 
God’s mercy were unworthy of the 
Supreme Being. I have now exam- 
ined Christianity with greater exact- 


ness than I ever did my old system ; 
and by this examination | am con- 
vinced of its truth. I therefore wil! 
remain firm. Neither my old sys- 
tem, nor my new doubts, shall hence- 
forth stagger me.” He then, after 
some questions respecting the inspir- 
ed writers, told Dr. Munter that he 
now constantly read the Bible ; ad- 
ding, that he frequently prayed to 
God to enlighten and confirm him in 
the truth; and “1 am sure,” said he, 
* that God will hear my prayers and 
bless my endeavours.” : 


( To be concluded in the . Ipnends 
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John v. 28, 29.—The hour is com- 
ing in the which all that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice. 
and shall come forth ; they thai 
have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life, and they that havi 
done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation. 


THOUGHTLESs as most persons are 

of death, judgment and eternity, we 
none of us know how nearly thes: 

events may be approaching. ‘The 

passing Moment is given to us fo: 

objects the most interesting and im- 
portant, and it brings with it dutie¢ 
which cannot be nevlected without 
hazarding our eternal welfare; but 
beyond it not an instant can we call! 
our own: while we reckon the sands 
of life, they are rapidly gliding away : 
our days are short, our work is great, 
and death is hastening to put a peri- 
od to all our projects, Oh then let 
us so number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom! — Let 
us stand habitually prepared for ou 
eternal change; let our loins be 
girded and our Jamps be burning ; 
ever keeping in remembrance the sol- 
emn declaration in the text, that the 
hour is coming in the which all that 
are in the graves, among whom we 
ourselyes must shortly be numbered, 
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shall hear the voice of the Son of 
Man, and shall come forth to the re- 
surrection either of life or of con- 
demation. This solemn announce- 
ment is made to us by the Son of 
Man himself; by him who shall be 
our Judge, and who mercifully fore- 
warns us of that momentous Crisis, 
in order that we may be prepared to 
meet it. He tells us in the text that 
the time is coming: already since 
he gave the warning, have eighteen 
centuries rolled away, bringing us so 
much nearer to the eventtul hour ; 
an hour which every passing instant 
hastens on, aud which no created 
wisdom can predict, or power pro- 
crastinate. Indeed, this hour may 
always be said to be virtually at 
hand; for, however distant in reality 
it may be, of which we know noth- 
ing, were it millions of millions of 
ages, still the period of death, which 
we all confess is near and unavoida- 
ble, is, in truth, to us like the hour of 
the resurrection, of judgment, and of 
eternity ; for in the state in which 
we die shall we rise again, and in 
that state shall we be judged. There 
is no work or device, no place fur 
repentance or amendment, no pussi- 
bility of change in our condition or 
prospects, in the grave to which we 
are hastening. To prepare then for 
death, is to prepare for all that will 
ensue after death ; for the resurrec- 
tion of the body and its reunion to 
the soul; for the second advent of 
Christ; for the hour of judgment, 
and the sentence that awaits us, 
whether of happiness or misery, in 
the eternal world. And let us not 
think that serious reflection upon this 
great truth of the resurrection is not 
necessary, except at particular sea- 
sons; that it befits only the solemni- 
ties of a funeral er the joyful festival 
on which we commemorate the re- 
surrection of our Lord; no, at all 
times should it be familiar to our 
thoughts ; for it is the very basis of 
the whole system of Christianity : 
If the dead rise not, then is our 
faith vam:” it bas a close relation 
to all our hopes and duties ; and its 
in‘aence should habitually appear in 
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the whole tenor of our thoughts, and 
speech, and deportment. Let us 
then bend our minds on the present 
occasion, seriously to reflect upon 
our Lord’s declaration in the text re- 
lative to this interesting subject, and 
let us pray for the blessing of his 
Holy Spirit, that our meditations 
may be sanctified, so as to enkindle 
in us affections becoming those who 
look forward to this great consum- 
mation! 

From the passage before us we 
learn two most important particu- 
lars§$ first, that an hour is coming in 
which all that are in their graves shal! 
hear the voice of the Son of Man, and 
shall come forth; and, secondly, the 
lot that severally awaits them in the 
future world. 

First, then, we learn, that “ an 
hour is coming in the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of man, and shall come 
forth.” By the expression, “ all 
that are in the graves,” is meant all 
who shall have lived and died upon 
vur earth from the creation to the 
second coming of Christ to judge 
the world. There is, of course, no 
allusion intended to any one parti- 
cular rite of sepulture. Those who 
have perished in the waters of the 
deep ; those whose bodies have 
been consumed in the flames; those 
who have been devoured by beasts 
of prey, or whose remains have de- 
cayed on the surface of the earth, or 
been scattered by the winds of 
heaven, all shall rise again. Those 
only who shall be alive at the day 
of the resurrection are excepted, 
their bodies not needing to be re. 
animated, never having been be- 
reft of the immortal spirit ; such, 
without the change produced by 
death, shall at once take their 
respective stations with their risen 
jorefathers, at the judgment seat. 
But all others, the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, youth, 
infancy, and age, shall all hear 
the voice of the Son of Man, and 
of God, and shall live. None 
shall be able, however much they 
might wish it, to elude his omni- 
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scient search; none shall dare to 
disobey his awful summons. “ Be- 
fore him shall be gathered all na- 
tions ;” “ we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

Such an hour, our Saviour affirms 
in the text, is coming ; it may be 
little thought of by many; by some 
it may even be disbelieved ; but its 
approach is certain: it rests upon 
the infallible declaration of God 
himself. ‘ The trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible: this corruption must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality.” The 
whole system of revelation is ground- 
ed on this doctrine, even where it 
is not explicitly mentioned. Thus 
our Lord himself argues, in refer- 
ence to the promises made to the 
ancient patriarchs: “ As touching 
the resurrection of the dead, have 
ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob; God 
is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” The doctrine, thus 
plainly asserted, as well as grounded 
on clear inference from the whole 
tenor of the Bible, which addresses 
man as a spiritual and immortal be- 
ing, capable of future rewards and 
punishments, is exemplified for the 
confirmation of our faith in the re- 
surrection of Christ himself. “ If 
the dead rise not, then is Christ 
not raised; but now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept.” And why 
should it ever have been thought 
a thing incredible that God should 
raise the dead? Is not the doctrine 
conformable to our reason, especial- 
ly when we see that his retributive 
justice does not always fall upon 
men in this world according to their 
deeds; thus leading us to the thought 
of a future state, where the equity 
of his administration shall be clearly 
displayed ? Has he not also in some 
measure made it visible to our senses 
in the analogies of the natural 
world; as our Lord himself shews, 
and his Apostle after him, from the 
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vegetable creation: “ Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.”” “God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him.” ‘The same Almighty Hand 
which from the barren nakedness ot 
winter can so wonderfully and in- 
explicably furnish out all the beauty 
and luxuriance of spring, we can 
easily conceive, may, by a higher 
exertion of Divine energy, restore 
the human body trom its dust, and 
re-unite it to the immortal soul. 
That body itself is a convincing 
proof of infinite wisdom and al- 
mighty power; and surely He by 
whom this frame was so fearfully 
and wonderfully made, He in whose 
book all our members are written, 
will not be unable to accomplish his 
declared intention of restoring it to 
life atter the temporary slumber of 
the tomb. True, it will require a 
stupendous display of skill and 
power 3 but this will not lessen our 
faith in its accomplishment, whea 
we consider that it is to be the work 
of the Almighty Creator himself. 
The text says, they “shall hear 
His voice ;” the voice of him who 
was “the Son of Man,” but who 
in his Divine nature was also the 
Creator of man, and the Lord of 
all things; and who, even in the 
days of his incarnation upon earth, 
gave infinite proof of his omni- 
potence. That voice which said, 
“Lazarus come forth,” shall again 
be heard, and an irresistible energy 
shall accompany the command. 
“The Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first.” 

The distinction made, in the pas- 
sage just quoted, between the dead 
in Christ and the remainder of the 
human race, will lead us to the se- 
cond subject proposed for our con- 
sideration from the text; namely, 
the lot that severally awaits the re- 
spective classes in the future world. 

The purpose for which the dead 
are to be raised is the most momen- 
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tons which can be conceived; it is 
that they may be judged according 
to the deeds done in the body, and 
that to them may be awarded an 
eternity of happiness or misery. Our 
Lord, in the text, passes on at once 
to their ultimate destination ; but 
we are in various other passages 
informed of an intermediate event, 
namely, the final judgment on which 
that destination depends ; and, in- 
deed, the text itself implies this, 
when it says, “they that have done 
good,” and “they that have done 
evil,” thus classing the whole race of 
mankind as they shall appear at the 
judgment day. 

- We have here, first, the case of 
those who shall be partakers of “ the 
resurrection of life.” These are de- 
scribed in the text as “ they that have 
done good ,” the Apostle Paul speaks 
of them as “the dead in Christ :” 
they are elsewhere called “ the pure 
in heart, who shall see God 3” the 
“upright who shall have dominion 
in the morning” of the resurrection: 
the “ righteous who shall shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of the 
Father,” the “ saints in whom Christ 
shall be glorified at his coming to 
judge the quick and the dead.” 
These expressions do not indeed 
mean pure, and spotless, and per- 
fect creatures ; for then no member 
of the human race could obtain 
admission to the glories of heaven: 
but they point out their characters 
as redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
justified through faith in him, and 
sanctified by his Holy Spirit. The 
good which they have done upon 
earth is not perfect: it is debased 
by much infirmity, but still it is 
grounded upon right principles ; it 
flows from love to God and faith in 
Christ, and it is accepted by the 
Supreme judge in virtue of the all- 
sufficient merits and powerful inter- 
cession of the Mediator between 
God and man. Their religion was 
not a mere name or profession : it 
took its root in deep humility and 
self-abasement: it led them as peni- 
tent transgressors to the great Surety 
for sinners, and it exemplified _ it- 


self in a cordial obedience to God’s 
commands. ‘They looked not for 
any reward as the recompense of 
their own merits; but while they 
trusted only to the sacrifice and 
death of their Saviour, they exhi- 
bited the power of his religion upon 
their souls by a holy, humble, self- 
denying, and charitable life. They 
“did good,” because their hearts 
were renewed after the image of 
God; the good tree brought forth 
good fruit: they considered that 
they were not their own; and, being 
bought with the price of the blood 
of Christ, they endeavoured to glo- 
rify God with their bodies and 
souls which were his. They wash- 
ed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb, and 
therefore are they before the throne 
of God.” 

Such is their character: their 
happy lot is “the resurrection of 
life.’ Not merely do they rise, but 
they rise to a state ef perfect and 
never-ending happiness. All that 
the eye of man had seen, or the 
ear heard, or the heart conceived, 
is not able to convey an adequate 
idea of this state of enjoyment. It 
is emphatically called “ life,” life 
everlasting, the life of the soul, be- 
gun upon earth and_ perfected in 
heaven. It includes the presence 
and favour of God, and the blessed 
rewards which he has reserved for 
them that love him. It is “an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away ;” “an 
enduring substance ;” “a crown of 
righteousness ;” “ a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens ;” and in order 
that we may be fully prepared for 
the enjoyment of it, this vile body 
shall be made like unto Christ’s glo- 
rious body, and both body and soul 
shall be for ever preserved from all 
that could bring a cloud over these 
unutterable enjoymeuts. 

Next shall rise “ those that have 
done evil,” The profane, the unjust, 
the impure, the hard-hearted, the 
self-righteous, the hypocritical, the 
obstinate; in short all but the faith- 
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ful servants of God are included in 
this class of character. They too 
shall rise ; however unwillingly, they 
shall come forth to be judged ac- 
cording to their evil works. Then 
will all their false excuses and pal- 
liations for ever forsake them; they 
shall perceive the enormity of their 
transgressions, and acknowledge the 
righteousness of God in their fear- 
ful condemnation. No plea of mercy 
shall remain to them 3; no way of 
escape from the regions of eternal 
despair. They lived without God, 
they died without hope, they rise 
with a “ fearful looking fur of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation.” Their 
summer is past, their harvest is 
ended, and they are not saved. In 
such an hour as they thought not 
the Son of Man came: they were 
unprepared for his appearance ; 
they had not served him upon earth ; 
they had not, as penitent sinners, 
trusted to his atonement for pardon, 
or walked as believers in newness 
of life to his glory ; and now his 
language is, “I know you not: 
depart from me, ye workers of ini- 
quity.” 

Such then is the twofold lot of 
mankind in the world to come. 
* The wicked shall go into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righ- 
teous into life eternal ;” the latter 
shall be crowned with joy and glad- 
ness, the former shall awake to ever- 
lasting shame and contempt. Like 
the ten virgins in the parable, both 
lie down for a season to slumber in 
the grave; but when, at the hour 
of the resurrection, the cry is heard, 
‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh, 
go ye out to meet him,” the differ- 
ence in their characters will fully 
appear. The five foolish had lamps, 
but had failed to provide themselves 
with oil, and were excluded from the 
marriage ; the five wise had oil in 
their vessels with their lamps, and 
were admitted. So the thoughtless, 
the unbelieving, and every class of 
evil-doers, shall find, too late, that 
the name of Christian, without true 
religion in the heart, will profit them 
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nothing: in vain will they say, 
* Lord, Lord, open unto us 3” the 
door is shut, and He that hath the 
keys of hell and of death will never 
more permit it to be opened either 
to admit the condemned, or to en- 
danger the safety of the blessed. 

And is it not strange, that, pro- 
fessing to believe these things, they 
should so little influence our hearts 
and lives? Is it possible that we 
can credit the record given to us in 
the text, and yet live as though 
there were no resurrection, no futu- 
rity, no judgment to come, no hea- 
ven,no hell ? Must we not acknow- 
ledge that it is our duty and om 
interest to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to lay hold of the hope 
set before us inthe Gospel? Cen- 
sider, on the one hand, the great- 
ness of the blessings promised to 
the righteous; to be for ever with 
God, enjoying his highest favour, 
delivered from pain, and sorrow, and 
disappointment, and trom the procur- 
ing cause of these—sin and temp- 
tation. Consider, on the other, the 
awfulness of the threatened condem- 
nation ; the just displeasure of God, 
the stings of a guilty conscience, 
the company of evil spirits, the 
worm that dieth not and the fire 
that is not quenched. Can we hesi- 
tate which to choose, when life and 
death are thus plainly set before 
us? The hope of eternal glory, and 
the dread of eternal misery should 
stimulate us to diligence in making 
our calling and election sure. The 
means of so doing are clearly held 
out to us: “the grace of God is 
made manifest by the appearing ot 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.” The gate of heaven 
is opened to all believers ; we are 
invited to enter; “ The Spirit and 
the Bride say, Come; and let him 
that heareth say, Come ; and let him 
that is athirst come ; and whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.” 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


ALLow me to solicit the attention 
of some of your correspondents, 
skilled in Biblical criticism, to che 
true sense of the expression occur- 
ring in Jer. xvii. 9. The entire 
verse, according to the authorized 
translation, stands thus: “ The 
heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked; who can 
know it?” On referring to Park- 
hurst’s Heb. and Eng. Lexicon I find 
that the word wix_ here translated, 
desperately wicked, properly signi- 
fies, infirm, weak, frail; and it is 
there observed, that “ the Eng- 
lish translation, desperately wicked, 
seems very improper.” ‘ I do not 
find,” says Parkhurst, “that the 
word ever denotes wickedness at all.” 
According to the same authority, and 
under the same root YJ, a man is 
thus called from the infirm wretched 
state into which he fell by sin. 
Although, on comparing the ex- 
pression in our translation with pa- 
rallel texts of Scripture, with the 
doctrine of our Established Church, 
and with actual and sad experience, 
I can have no hesitation in admitting, 
that the heart is naturally disposed 
to dissimulation and deceit above all 
things, and capable of any degree 
of wickedness ; yet, as the cause 
of truth and sound doctrine needs 
not the support of any unfounded 
or ambiguous testimony, and as the 
passage in question is very frequently 
adduced in proof of the total cor- 
ruption of human nature, it seems 
desirable that the true sense of the 
original Hebrew should be clearly 
ascertained, and generally under- 
stood. A reference to the following 
versions may tend to throw some 
light upon the subject of my in- 
quiry. 
SEPTUAGINT VERSION. 

Badia % xapdia wapa raven, xo 
ave pw 6g EGS, MOU Tig Yvatsros auTév. 
VERSION OF JUNIUS AND TREMELLIVS. 


* Fraudulentum cor ipsum super 
omnia, et mortiferum est, quis cog- 
noseat ipsum °” 


VERSION OF MONTANUS. 


“ Supplantativum cor pra omnibuts 
et auxium ipsum, (margin, perver- 
sum est) quis cognoscet illud >?” 

Though feeling very incompetent 
to decide upon the point, I con- 
ceive that the passage may be cor- 
rectly rendered as follows: “ The 
heart is deceitful and frail above all 
things ; who can know it ?”’—Any 
remarks from an abler correspon- 
dent, in contirmatian or elucidation 
of the above criticism, will prove 
Satisfactory to 

SCRUTATOR. 


——— > —— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A COMPLETE misapprehension ap- 
pears to exist generally with regard 
to the subject of which the Apostle 
Paul speaks, in the second chap- 
ter of 1 Cor. and ninth verse,— 
** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 
The commentators, as Valla, Eras- 
mus, Grotius, and others, have taken 
no notice of the application of the 
passage ; but it is commonly applied 
tothe state of the people of God in 
a future world of happiness. The 
context however, clearly points out, 
that the intention of the Apostle 
was to describe the glory of the 
Gospel revelation upon earth. [le 
compares (ver. 5—7) the wisdom 
of this world with the wisdom of 
God; and under this name speaks of 
the discovery of those great truths 
which were hidden from the ancient 
world, but had now been revealed 
by the Holy Spirit (ver. 10.) The 
words preceding, and those also 
which follow, refer evidently to the 
same subject: the passage in ques- 
tion, therefore, cannot fairly be sup- 
posed to relate to another. The 
question is not merely of words ; 
the glory and happiness of those 
who love God, even in this present 
time, are here declared in language 
the most animated and powerful. 
Our idea of the glory and happi- 
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ness of heaven scarcely needs to be 
raised ; but we are apt to take too 
cheerless a view of the privileges 
and enjoyments which belong to 
our state of pilgrimage below. The 
just understanding of this descrip- 
tian of it, by an inspired Apostle, 
may lead the weak and desponding 
believer to an expectation, and con- 
sequent attainment, of joys which 
he has not ventured to hope for, in 
the midst of his afflictions. A fur- 
ther argument for this application 
of the passage may be taken from 
the evident reference of the ori- 
ginal passage in the Prophet Isaiah, 
chap. Ixiv. 4. The Prophet prays, 
ver. 1. for the {Interposition of God 
in favour of his afflicted people ; 
pleading his former gracious deli- 
verances, and declaring by experi- 
ence his sense of the value of the 
blessings which God has ever in 
store for his people “ that waiteth 
for him.” He appears to desire a 
miraculous interference, similar to 
what the records of Israel have testi- 
fied of former ages, but undoubted- 
ly to be exercised at that present 
time, or at least in this state of 
existence. May we not therefore 
be bold to restore to the balm of 
our earthly Gilead a_ healing leaf, 
which has erroneously been given 
to a land of joys, acknowledged 
by all to be unbounded, although 
too little desired by the heirs of the 
Divine promises >—I am, sir, your 


CONSTANT READER. 
~ ——f——. - 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Hap I not observed on former oc- 
casions that your correspondents are 
often in the habit of deliberating 
maturely before they commit their 
lucubrations to your pages, I should 
have felt surprised that the import- 
ant inquiry proposed by R_ §., in 
your Number for June has so long 
remained unanswered. Your cor- 
respondent, in referring to Matthew 
v. 43, “ Ye have heard that it hath 


been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy,” in- 
quires whether it is just to consider 
this passage as implying that our 
Lord meant that private revenge was 
inculcated, or at least allowed, under 
the Mosaic Law. He asks, Does 
the Old Testament enjoin or per- 
mit hatred to enemies? Did our 
Lord intend to intimate that it did ? 
On the contrary, was it not his ex- 
press object to shew that this and 
the other laxities and immoralities 
mentioned in the Sermon on the 
Mount, were corrupt glosses and 
innovations foisted in by the Scribes 
and Pharisees? Still your corres- 
pondent allows that love to ene- 
mies is not so plainly inculeated in 
the Old Testament as in the New; 
and he thinks that the language and 
conduct of some of the most emi- 
nent believers under the old econo- 
my prove that in their opinion re- 
venge under some circumstances 
was lawful. He asks, therefore. 
what was the general character and 
spirit of the Law of Moses, as re- 
spected this point ; and whether our 
Lord in any way modified it; and 
also what was the common practice, 
as well as the specific law under 
each dispensation. 

I shall not attempt in the present 
paper to discuss the whole of this 
large and interesting subject, but 
shall confine myself to one pariticu- 
lar branch of it; namely, the state 
of the Jewish law with regard to 
revenge. On turning to Mr. Scott, 
and various other commentators, for 
passages illustrative of our Lord's 
declaration, “ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, thou shalt ....... 
hate thine enemy,” I find them 
referring to such texts as Exod. xvii 
14—16; Deut. xxiii. 6, xxv. 17, Ac.: 
but these references, I submit, do 
not bear out the idea, that our Lord 
meant that hatred to enemies was 
inculcated in the Mosaic code. That 
code might not indeed insist upon 
the duty of loving enemies, but it 
does not command the contrary ; 
and I conceive that our Lord only 
means that the people had heard 
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this doctrine in the glosses of the 
Scribes, and not in the text of in- 
spiration ; they inferred it as a co- 
rollary form, or converse to, the pro- 
position. “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour ;” which expression (as 
in Levit. xix. 28.) was generally un- 
derstood to relate to the children of 
Israel only, till our Lord corrected 
the misconception in several of his 
discourses and parables, and espe- 
cially that of the good Samaritan. 
I admit, however, that such pas- 
sages as those referred to by Mr. 
Scott, and other commentators, 
have considerable relevancy to the 
general question; and I should be 
much gratified if those of your 
correspondents who may take up 
the discussion, would include them 
in their argument, as also the impre- 
catory parts of the Old Testament, 
with a view to a full understanding 
of the subject; but my present line 
of consideration lies within the more 
narrow bounds. 

Those specific declarations of the 
Old Testament to which our Lord 
alludes are indicated in the verses 
which precede that already quoted. 
“ Ye have heard, that it hath been 
said, An eye foran eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth; but I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil ; but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the ether also. 
And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also. And whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with himtwain.” The passages 
of the Old Testament alluded to in 
this quotation are chiefly Exod. 
xxi. 22—27; Levit. xxiv. 39, 20; 
and Deut. xix. 16—19. Of these 
passages it may be remarked, that 
they were laws given to the mayis- 
trate for the regulation of his pro- 
ceedings ; but were not intended to 
authorise a wish jor revenge on the 
part of the injured person. The 
judge was to consider the nature 
of the offence, and the evidence on 
which the proof of it rested, and then 
to award the penalty; but this was 
not in order to gratify a revengeful 
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spirit in himself or in the complain- 
ant; but for the purposes of public 
justice, and to prevent future in- 
fractions of the laws. The punish- 
ment was to be inflicted whether 
the informer and witnesses were 
the injured parties, or strangers ; and 
their secret intentions in proceeding 
against the criminal were not cog- 
nizable by the magistrate. <A per- 
son, therefore, actuated merely by 
motives of revenge, might  prose- 
cute a suit, and require of the judge 
that the injury he had sustained 
should be retaliated upon the ag- 
eressor ; but this secret feeling was 
criminal in him, and punishable by 
the Almighty, though not notice- 
able by the civil power. God had 
expressly forbidden revenge: “ Thou 
shalt notavenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people ;” 
but, as the law left open a way ot 
indulging this evil passion ina ju 
dicial manner, our Saviour forbad 
the allowance of the passion itself. 
The injured might seek legal redress ; 
but they must not, as they valued 
their souls, permit any feeling of 
revenge to stimulate their proceed- 
ings. 

Some persons, indeed, lave con- 
tended for carrying the spirit of ou 
Lord’s injunction still further ; ap- 
plying the subsequent commands 
against resisting evil, as if intended 
to forbid even availing ourselves of 
those means of repelling it which 
the laws of all Christian countries 
allow. But surely this is a strained 
inference; for Christ himself had 
said, in-this very discourse, that he 
came not to destroy the law; and 
there is no ground to contend that 
he abolished that part of it which 
related to the punishment of offend- 
ers by the hand of the civil power, 
which was not a temporary ceremo- 
nial permission, but an immutable 
law of justice. Our Lord’s caution 
is not intended to imply, that re- 
dress is not to be afforded by the ma- 
gistrate, or even in some cases to be 
demanded by the injured party, but 
only that it is not to be seught foi 
in @ hard-hearted and unchristiar 
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spirit. The injured person was not to 
feel a malignant pleasure in the pain 
inflicted upon the offender ; but to 
act only as consulting the well-being 
of society, desiring to protect ethers 
against the evils which had assailed 
himself, as well as lawfully vindica- 
ting his own reputation by the means 
which Providence had placed within 
his power. 

Our Lord instances three kinds of 
injuries : first, afironts offered to our 
persons; secondly, encroachments 
on our property; and, thirdly, the 
invasion of our liberty: and, in all 
these cases, he commands us not to 
resist evil with evil, but rather to 
yield submissively to the provoca- 
tion. But it seems very clear, that 
he speaks only comparatively, not 
as enjoining us to provoke new in- 
juries from those who have already 
shewn their willingness to inflict 
them, but only to run the hazard of 
a second injury, rather than suffer 
ourselves to indulge a revengeful 
spirit, and also to “endeavour, by a 
meek and unirritating deportment, 
to disarm the anger of the assailant. 
Our Lord himself acted thus ; for, 
when a public officer struck him 
with the palm of his hand, he shew- 
ed himself to be neither insensible to 
the injury, nor eager to revenge it ; 
hut with the utmost simplicity, yet 


dignity, he thus expostulated with 
the offender : “ If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me?” Thus, “ when 
he was reviled, he reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he threatened not ; 
but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously.” And this his 
characteristic meekness is prophesi- 
ed of in language very similar to that 
which he himself uses in the injunc- 
tion under consideration ; for, as he 
commands us, if the one cheek is 
smitten, to turn the other also, so 
he himself “gave his back to the 
smiters, and his cheeks to them that 
plucked off the hair : he hid not his 
face from shame and spitting.” 

Does it not, in conclusien, then 
follow, from the foregoing considera- 
tions, that a revengeful spirit was 
never lawful either to the Jew or to 
the Christian ; and that our Lord, in 
prohibiting it, was only rendering 
more clear the Divine law upon the 
subject, divesting that law of the 
false interpretations put upon it by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and ex- 
tending its provisions, which had 
hitherto been viewed as applying ex- 
clusively to the case of the Jews 
among the members of their own 
nation, to the whole brotherhood ot 


mankind ° 
\ 





FHiscellancous. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 
Tue proceedings in Ireland between 
the friends of Protestantism and the 
Roman Catholics, it may be confi- 
dently hoped, will powerfully tend 
to enlighten the people of that coun- 
try respecting the real character of 
the system of Popery, and especially 
its hatred to the free circulation of 
the Scriptures, and its horror of lib- 
eral discussion. In these leading 
points, all Protestants are interested ; 
but there are some additional sub- 


jects in agitation, which particular!s 
concern the members of the Episco- 
pil Church of England. Among 
the arguments revived against that 
church in the pending controversy, 
is the old one of the utter invalidity o! 
our ministerial appointments, groun- 
ded upon the absurd and explo” led 
story of Archbishop Parker’s alle- 
ged mock consecration at the Nag’s 
Head Tavern in Cheapside. Even 
were the story true, it would not fol- 
low that our orders are invalid, or 
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that the apostolic succession, if that 
be the subject of the controversy, was 
thereby broken: but it has been 
again and again shewn to be utterly 
false; aud this upon such decisive 
evidence, that it seems incredible 
that any person who candidly exam- 
ines into the question, can do other- 
wise than pronounce the whole al- 
Jeged transaction to have been a de- 
liberate fabrication. Still, as it con- 
tinues to be triumphantly urged by 
the Roman-Catholic priesthood, and 
is probably believed by many of the 
laity of that communion, it may not 
be improper to devote a few columns 
of your miscellany to the subject. 
Should any of your readers wish to 
enter more fully into the minute facts 
of the case, I would refer them to a 
work written by Dr. (now Bishop) 
Elrington, on the validity of English 
ordination, in answer to Mr. Gan- 
dolphy, a Roman-Catholic priest, 
who saw fitin 1815 to publish a ser- 
mon from John x. 1, reviving the 
Nag’s Head controversy, which had 
been suffered to sleep for nearly a 
century. Bishop Elrington’s work 


contains an extensive collection of 


most convincing authentic docu- 
ments, which it might have been 
supposed would set the question for 
ever at rest. 
iny fellow-Protestants, who may not 
have time or taste for the discussion 
at large, I shall avail myself of his 
lordship’s volume to lay before them 
a brief history of the transaction. 
The death of Cardinal Pole hav- 
ing taken place on the day which 
released England from the tyranny 
of the relentless Mary, Elizabeth, 
on coming to the throne, found the 
see of Canterbury vacant, and anx- 
ious for the interests of that reforma- 
tion in religion of which she con- 
sidered herself designed by Provi- 
dence to be the guardian, ‘made it 
her earliest care to fill that impor- 
tant station with a man whose learn- 
ing, moderation, and firmness might 
qualify bim for such a trust. Her 
own inclinations must naturally have 
led her to think of Matthew Parker, 
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who had been her instructor in reli- 
gion ; and the opinions of her able 
ministers, Sir Nicholas Bacon and 
Burghley, united in his favour. In 
the collection of records annexed 
to the second volume of Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, we 
find that the correspondence upon 
this subject began so early as the 
Oth of December, 15538, within three 
weeks of Elizabeth’s accession, by 
a letter from Sir N. Bacon, sum- 
moning Parker to London on busi- 
ness touching himself; and this was 
followed by another summons, in 
the name of the Queen from Cecil, 
on the 30th of the same month. 
Parker’s reluctance to undertake so 
weighty an office protracted the cor- 
respondence for nearly six months. 
and we find him at length writing 
with the utmost earnestness to the 
Queen herself to excuse him. The 
important affairs which engaged the 
attention of Elizabeth and her first 
parliament contributed not a little 
to delay a final settlement. Indeed, 
till the act restoring the mode of 
appointing bishops by election, un- 
der a congé d’elire, had passed, 
nothing could be done towards fill- 
ing up the vacant sees; and Par- 
ker, who had been deprived. of his 
preferments, and had narrowly esca- 
ped with life, during Mary’s persecu- 
tion, we may be assured, would have 
resisted all attempts to make him a 
bishop, until the service of the 
Church was restored to that state in 
which it had been left by King Ed- 
ward the Sixth. 

At length, on the 18th of July, 
the congé d’elire to the Chapter 
of Canterbury was issued, and the 
election took place on the Ist of 
August. 

It now became necessary to make 
arrangements for Parker’s consecra- 
tion, which was not without diffi- 
culty; for, though Mary’s reign 
had been very short, yet her 
zeal had been so active that all the 
bishops who were attached to the 
Reformation had either been burn- 
ed or deprived of their sees, and 
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driven out of the kingdom ; and she 
had been careful to replace them 
by nen devoted to the interests of 
the Church of Rome. These new 
prelates had infused such a portion 
of their spirit into the few bishops 
who remained of those that had 
complied with the Reformation, in 
the days ef Henry and of Edward, 
without really adopting its princi- 
ples, that Elizabeth could find only 
Oglethorpe bishop of Carlisle wil- 
ling to officiate at her coronation, 
though the old ceremonies were then 
used ; and the oath of supremacy 
being tendered to all the bishops, 
except Tonstal of Durham, and 
Bourn of Bath, at the close of the 
session of Parliament in May, Kitch- 
en bishop of Llandaff was the only 
one willing to take it. 

It was uniformly the principle of 
Elizabeth’s government to refrain 
from coercive measures as long as 
possible, and therefure, though the 
sees of all the noa-complying bish- 
ops could at once have been declar- 
ed vacant, we find Pool in posses- 
sion of Peterborough till the end of 
feptember at least; for his registry 
contains acts of jurisdiction done by 
him up to that time; and there is 
reason to believe that he held the 
see yet longer, since the first notice 
of its being vacant that we find in 
the registry of Canterbury bears 
date on the 11th of November. 
Tonstal and Bourn had not been 
included in the commission of the 
month of May, and Tonstal’s reg- 
istry shews him to have been in 
possession of Durham on the 17th 
of September : and Strype, in his 
Annals, states his deprivation to 
have been on the 29th of that month ; 
and Bourne continued bishop of 
Bath till the 18th of October, as 
is evident from the commission to 
administer the oath of supremacy to 
him, which bears that date. To 
Tonstal, Bourn, and Pool, Kitchen 
of Llandaff, and Barlow and Scorye, 
who, in Edward’s time, had been 
bishops of Bath and of Chichester, 
but were deprived by Queen Mary, 
4a commission was issued, on the 
Curist. Ossery. No. 276. 
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9th of September 1559, to conse- 
crate Parker; but, by an extraor- 
dinary inadvertence, the clause ena- 
bling the majority to act, aut ad 
minus quatuor vestrum, was omit- 
ted, and thus the refusal of any one 
of those appointed must have pre- 
vented the commission from being 
executed. It appears that, in fact, 
Tonstal, Bourn, and Pool, all re- 
fused, and before the 11th of No 
vember they were deprived ; thus 
leaving Kitchen, of Llandaff, the 
only bishop in actual possession of 
is see. 

Under these circumstances a com- 
mission was issued, on the 6th of 
December 1559, to Kitchen, Bar- 
low, Scorye, Coverdale, (formerly 
bishop of Exeter, but deprived by 
Mary,) John (Hodgkins) suffragan 
of Bedford, and John (Salesburye) 
suffragan of Thetford, with Bale 
bishop of Ossory, empowering them, 
or any four of them, to confirm 
Parker’s election, and to cogsecrate 
him. This commission was special- 
ly drawn up under the direction of 
six civilians, whose approbation is 
still extant. Under this commis- 
sion, Barlow, Scorye, Coverdale, 
and Hodgkins, confirmed,Parker on 
the 9th of December. 

On the 17th of December, the 
same four bishops consecrated Arch- 
bishop Parker in the chapel of the 
archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth, 
using the form which had been esta- 
blished in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth ; and of this consecration, and 
all the circumstances attending it, 
an exact entry was made in the re- 
gistry of the Archbishop ; and the 
original copy of this act is still pre- 
served in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, to which Parker bee 
longed. 

In reply to this simple statement, 
confirmed by numerous and irre- 
fragable proofs, a tale was invented, 
alleging that the persons appointed 
bishops in the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, being 
unable to obtain consecration by 
any of the Roman-Catholic bishops, 
or from Kitchen bishop of Lian. 
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daff, met at the Nag’s Head tavern 
in Cheapside, and performed a mock 
ceremony of consecration among 
themselves. Of this strange tale, 
no less than seven or eight versions 
are extant; which, however, are so 
defective in themselves, and dis- 
crepant with each other, that, 
were there nd other evidence on 
the subject, we might shrewdly con- 
jecture the whole pretended trans- 
action to be fabulous. I shall not 
trespass on your pages with a tran- 
script of these various narratives, 
which would occupy considerable 
space; but the leading deficiencics 
and discrepancies may be briefly 
summed up as follows.—Among all 
the narrators, no one speaks of the 
transaction as coming within his own 
knowledge: and even the hearsay 
which most of them refer to is but 
at second-hand. They contradict 
each other as to the number of wit- 
nesses present; and some of them 
assert that there were none present 
but the parties concerned, who cer- 
tainly did not give evidence against 
themselves. Those who quote 
Neale as their authority contradict 
each other as to him ; it not being 
agreed among them whether he was 
resident with Bonner in the Tower, 
and employed as his agent, or in 
Oxford, aad only coming to London 
out of curiosity. They contradict 
each other as to the number of per- 
sons said to have been consecrated 
in this sacrilegious manner, whether 
there were four or five, or seven or 
eight, or fifteen. They contradict 
each other as to whether it was 
Kitchen bishop of Llandaff, or 
Oglethorpe bishop of Carlisle, that 
refused to consecrate them; and 
surely they were not misled in this 
by any similarity of names. They 
contradict each other as to whether 
Llandaff was or was not at the Nag’s 
Head. They contradict each other 
as to whether the mock consecration 
did or did not immediately follow 
his refusal. Some of them state 
that there was an application to an 
Irish Archbishop, and the rest relate 
the story in a manner directly incon- 
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sistent with that application ; and 
finally, they contradict each other as 
to the words and the ceremony em- 
ployed inthis mockery of every thing 
solemn and sacred. 

So much for the popish side ot 
the story. On the other side, we 
have Archbishop Parker’s own offi- 
cial register still extant, and con- 
firmed by an overwhelming mass o1 
independent collateral proofs. Is 
this registry a forgery 3 or is it a 
narrative ef a transaction which 
really happened ¢ 

Those who maintain it to be a 
forgery assert that Parker, Grindal, 
Horne, Sandes, and Jewell, at least, 
were consecrated at the Nag’s Head 
tavern in Cheapside, before the 9th 
of September 1559. ‘To persons 
who are not acquainted with the 
facts connected with this question, 
it may seem not to have been diffi- 
cult to forge a paper such as that 
which contains the account of Par- 
ker’s consecration. aad to bring it 
out at the end of a great number ot 
years ; but it can be shewn (for the 
proofs are readily accessible, if the 
limits of this paper allowed of their 
insertion,) that it was referred to 
within a few years of its date ; that 
the actual consecration of the bish- 
ops in the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, according to a regular form, 
was acknowledged by Sanders and 
by Stapleton, and appears, from an 
examination of the arguments o! 
Harding against Jewell, to have 
been admitted by him also; and J] 
shall proceed now to shew the im- 
possibility of forging Parker’s regis- 
try, by mentioning various records 
and papers which must also be deem- 
ed forgeries, if this be considered as 
supposititious. 

In the first place, there is an 
original draft of it in the archives 
of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge ; and there are extant the 
strongest attestations to its authen- 
ticity. There is also preserved at 
the same college a private memo- 
randum book of Parker’s, all in his 
own hand-writing, in which the 
date and place of his consecration 
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ure mentioned among other events 
of his life. The extract which con- 
tains that memorandum is as fol- 
lows. 

15959. 17 Decembr. Ann. 1559. 
Wonsecratus suin in Archiepiscopum 
Cantuarien. 

“ Heu! Heu! Domine Deus in 
que tempora servasti me ? Jam veni 
in profundum aquarum, & tempestas 
demersit me. 

“Q! Domine, vim patior, re- 
sponde pro me, & Spiritu tuo princi- 
paliconfirma me. Homo enim sum, 
& exigui temporis, & minor, &c. 

“ Da mihi fidium tuarum,” &c. 

Besides these papers, we have the 
commission to consecrate Parker, 
issued the 9th of September 1559 ; 
the second commission to consecrate 
him, issued December 6, 1559, be- 
ing that which was really executed ; 
the opinion of six civilians as to the 
legality of this form of commission ; 
and the confirmation; of his election 
on the 9th of December 1559; all 
which records, as well as the Act of 
Consecration, are inconsistent with 
the Nag’s Head story ; and if that 
be true, they must all have been 
forged. 

Yet further: In the registry of 
the metropolitan chapter of Can- 
terbury, the vacancy of that see is 
noticed from November 1558, when 
Pole died, until the 8th of Decem- 
ber 1559, in the several commis- 
dions to the officers of the province 
and diocese of Canterbury ; the in- 
hibitions on account of visitations ; 
the probates of wills ; the adminis- 
trations to the good of persons 
dying intestate; the vacancies of 
the different sees in that province 
which happened during that period ; 
the commissions to Vicars General ; 
the institutions to ecclesiastical be- 
nefices, and entries of collations by 
the Queen to ecclesiastical benefices 
in the vacant dioceses ; forming a 
long train of legal acts, and occu- 
pying 106 leaves in the registry : 
and amongst these we must have 
another set of forgeries, and that of 
entries affecting the property of in- 
dividuals and legal rights of various 
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kinds, if the Nag’s Head story be 
true ; for that story fills the see in 
the beginning of September, where- 
as the form of these entries is sede 
vacante for three months beyond 
that time. 

Again: The registry of the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury con- 
tains the probates of thirty-seven 
wills between the 15th of Septem- 
ber 1559, and the 9th of Decem- 
ber following, all entered as having 
been made before Walter Haddon, 
commissary of the court during the 
vacancy of the see ; and on that day 
the form is changed, and the entries, 
until the 15th of December, are in 
the name of Walter Hadden, acting 
under the authority of Archbishop 
Parker, elected and confirmed ; and 
the whole of this legal record must 
also have been forged, if the Nag’s 
Head story be true. 

Then in the registry of Parker, 
subsequenily to the 17th of Decem- 
ber 1559, (the first entry is on the 
19th,) we find the acts entered as 
having been done in the name of 
the Archbishop himself; and here is 
noticed the vacancy of the bishop- 
rick of London, and the first insti- 
tution, December the 19th, is to a 
benefice in that diocese, a pretty 
plain proof that Grindal was not 
made bishop of London in the be- 
ginning of September at the Nag’s 
Head. 

The vacancy af the see of Win- 
chester is in like manner noticed, 
and institutions to benefices in that 
diocese entered ; the first of which 
bears date the Ist of December, 
and is that of Walter Wright, to 
the prebend which had been held 
by Thomas Harding : whence it fol- 
lows, that Harding knew the see of 
Winchester not to have been filled 
by a consecration of Horne at the 
Nag’s Head, in the September pre- 
ceding; and it also follows that 
Horne had not been consecrated at 
the Nag’s Head; and the institu- 
tion not being given by Parker, it 
appears that he had not taken pos- 
session of his see on the first of De- 
cember 1559, contrary to the as- 
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sertion of those who maintain the 
Nag’s Head story. 

The entries with respect to Salis- 

bury are of the same nature. There 
are institutions to benefices given 
by the see of Canterbury up to the 
17th of January 1559-60, which 
shew Salisbury to have been vacant 
until that time ; and not being made 
by the authority of Parker until 
December the 21st, 1559, shew 
that he had not been in possession 
of his see in the preceding Septem- 
ber ; thus agreeing with the regis- 
tered account of his consecration, 
and directly contradicting the Nag’s 
Head story: these entries must, 
therefore, be maintained to have 
been forged also. Add to these 
the Queen’s commission to confirm 
Jewell, which we find in Rymer, 
t. 15. p. 555, with the confirmation, 
consecration, and commission to 
instal, all of correspending dates, 
from January 18, 1559-60, found 
in Parker’s registry, and the instal- 
Jation itself, in the registry of Salis- 
bury; and it will be difficult indeed 
to suppose the whole af these doc- 
uments to be a collection of forge- 
ries. The forgeries indeed must 
have been even more numerous ; for, 
in the registry of Salisbury, there 
are many acts dated by the year of 
Jewell’s consecration, and all agree- 
ing with the commencement from 
January 21,1559-60. Whereas the 
acts done in the months of October, 
November, December, and the first 
twenty-one days of January, would 
all have been differently dated, had 
Sewell commenced bishop at the 
Nag’s Head. 

The registry ef Worcester affords 
similar proofs of the time of Sandes’s 
consecration, and must also bave 
been forged, unless that of Lambeth 
be admitted to be genuine. 

The registry of Winchester is of 
the same nature. We have in it 
the act of Horne’s election, bearing 
date the 11th of December 1560, 
Giteen months after the alleged con- 
secration at the Nag’s Head. We 
have from the same registry the 
Queen’s commission to Parker to 
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consecrate Horne, dated the 12th 


of February following ; the act of 


his consecration by Parker, assisted 
by Young bishop of St. David's, 
Grindal bishop of London, and 
Bentham of Lichfield, on the 16th 
of February 1560-1 ; the certificate 
of this consecration sent to the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, and the 
commission for installing Horne and 
his delegation of a proxy. Many ot 
his acts are also dated by the year 
ot his consecration, which having 


taken place more than a year sub- 


sequent to the date given in the 
Nag’s Head story, every one of them 
proves that story to be false; un- 
less, indeed, we suppose the whole 
series, for seventeen years, to have 
been forged. 

Nor indeed are these the whole 
of the forgeries necessary to sup- 
port the Nag’s Head hypotliesis ; 
for there are numerous other records, 
including various printed books, 
(such as Hollingshead’s Chronicle, 
printed it 1586, and containing the 
date of Parker’s consecration ; Cam- 
den’s Dritannia, 1586; Parker’s Life, 
by a Puritan, 1574 ; Humphrey’s 
Life of Jewell, 1573, &c. &c.) which 
incidentally allude to circumstances 
which are inconsistent with the fab- 
ricated story. 

It only remains to examine the 
cause assigned by the Roman-Ca- 
tholic writers for our bishops having 
resorted to the alleged profanation ; 
for the story of the Nag’s Head is 
always introduced by the assertion 
that there were not in all England 
three, nor two, nor one bishop that 
could and would consecrate the new 
bishops in the first year of Eliza- 
beth. Now, to omit Kitchen of 
Llandaff, whom they will perhaps 
include among those who would not 
act, there were in England, at tiat 
time, Barlow, who had been bishop 
of Bath, and Scorye, who had been 
bishop of Chichester, and Cover- 
dale, who had been bishop of Exeter, 
with the suffragans of Bedford and 
Thetford, who had been fugitives 
for their religion in the time ef Mary. 
Bale, bishop of Ossory in Ireland, 
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was also in England, and wasaknown 
Protestant. Thus there were six 
bishops who could consecrate, and 
beyond all doubt were willing to 
consecrate. 
ex abundanti, there were in lreland, 
within the power of the Queen to 
summon, Curwin, 
Dublin ; Baron, of Cashel ; and 
Bodekin, of Tuam; together with 
the Bishops of Ferns, Limerick, 
Cork, Waterford, and Killaloe, who 
all took the oaths and conformed to 
the new Liturgy: so that there were 
fourteen Protestant bishops, any of 
whom Elizabeth might have em- 
ployed in consecrating Parker and 
his brethren. With regard to the 
four who actually officiated at the 
consecration of Parker, it might be 
suflicient to select one of them, 
and to establish his legitimate Epis- 
copacy ; because it is a known prin- 
ciple, which even Bishop Milner has 
acknowledged, that a consecration 
hy one bishop, though irregular, is 
vet valid ; but it can be proved that 
every one of the four was really 
consecrated a bishop, and a com- 
plete answer can be given to all the 
objections that have been made to 
each ef them. 

Where then is the alleged neces- 
sity which the Papists urge as the 
cause of the Nag’s Head transac- 
tion; and if there was no necessity 
for such an absurd, impolitic, pro- 
fane, and unprecedented act, is it 
likely that it would have been wan- 
tonly committed, for the disgrace of 
Protestantism, and the triumph of 
Popery ¢ 

There is then no reason to dis- 
credit the validity of our orders, even 
on the ground of a regular apostolic 
succession ; fur if there be any chasm, 
which I do not think probable, it 
must bave been in times far ante- 
cedent to the age of Parker, and 
as much affecting the Roman Ca- 
tholic as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. We have nothing to fear 


from such external attaeks as the 
Nag’s Head controversy ; only let 
us look well to see that all is safe 
within the citadel : 


let those who 





But to extend the proof 
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are regularly appointed ministers in 
our communion, take heed that they 
are truly themselves disciples and 
servants of Jesus Christ in heart and 
life, as well as by profession ; and 
let all ranks of our communion, our 
bishops, our clergy, our laity, strive 
together for the faith of the Gospel ; 
that all men may come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and that God may 
be glorified, the Saviour exalted, 
and the Divine Spirit magnified in 
his sacred operations, by the rege- 
neration, conversion, justification, 
and sanctification, of all who pro- 
fess to worship within our conse- 
crated pale. 

CLERICUS. 

— 


To the Editor of the Christian Obserrer 
Sir, Exeter, 4th Dec. 1824 

I do not address you, either as a 
friend, or as one inimical to the cir- 
culation of your labours. I know 
very little (perhaps it is my misfor- 
tune ) of the monthly fare you serve 
up for the entertainment and in- 
struction of your readers ; but be- 
ing on a visit to a friend in this city, 
who speaks very highly of your 
endeavours, I took the liberty to 
send you a copy of a letter signed 
“ Orthodox.” As Christian Obser- 
vers, it struck me this letter would 
at once have been deemed worthy 
of the notice of yourself or friends. 
Orthodox has indeed told his tale 
in so artless a manner, that I really 
thought I could not increase the 
disgust which you must experience 
on hearing of so sad a degradation 
of the ministry of your communion 
as that of reverend mayors, bene- 
ficed aldermen, or capital burgesses, 
and common-councilmen in holy 
orders. I therefore felt it not neces- 
sary to trouble you with a single 
observation of my own, fully ex- 
pecting in your Number for Noveni- 
ber to have met with some severe 
expression of disapprobation of am- 
bassadors of Christ clothing them- 
selves with the civic vest, and 
marching to the temple preceded 
by the mace, &c. You, it would 
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appear assume the high calling of 
a Christian Observer ; permit me to 
ask you, are your observations to 
extend only to the inconsistences, 
as you deem them, of us poor de- 
graded Catholics; to proceedings of 
Bible Societies, Missionary Meet- 
ings, &c. ; toconversions, to sermons, 
to Biblical criticism ? Your work, 
you inform us, is conducted by 
members of the Established Church. 
Look at home! Tell me, I pray 
you, if a more ludicrous and absurd 
abuse than that of which Orthodox 
complains, is to be found in any 
church in Christendom? Suffer me 
to correct myself ; I will not call such 
an abuse ludicrous ; is it not rather, 
an alarming and unjustifiable devia- 
tion from conduct which should 
mark the Christian priesthood? Ii, 
sir, you limit yourself to freedom 
of speech, as regards those only who 
differ with you, take to yourself 
some title which will indicate your 
object, but continue not that which 
leads the world to believe you are 
“ open to all parties, and influenced 
by none.” Much depends on the 
demeanour and holy conduct of the 
clergy of every communion, but 
really those who are but too apt to 
assail others with charges of bigotry, 
ignorance, intolerance, and espe- 
cially of worldly views, if they be 
clergymen, let them first see how 
far these evils prevail among them- 
selves, before they evince their hos- 
tility towards us oppressed Catholics ; 
let them, at least, shew their readi- 
ness to remove the beam out of their 
own eye, in order that they may 
see the more clearly to pluck out 
the mote which obscures their bro- 
ther’s vision. Persons who pursue 
not such a line of conduct are, 
you well know, called “ hypocrites.” 

I trust, sir, you will not think my 
language too severe or unbecoming. 
I should regret it exceedingly to be 
an object of your unfavourable 
opinion. I feel it however to be 
my duty to remind you, that it is 
the first of all duties to attempt the 
correction of ourselves. Let me 
recommend the clergy of your com- 


munion, once every year to read 
over the Ordination Service of their 
church: it is an excellent service. 
If this should prove, however, too 
great a task for some, let me remind 
such as those of the extract with 
which Orthodox has concluded his 
really useful letter. Perhaps, sir, you 
may not feel inclined to insert or 
even notice this my word of exhor- 
tation ; but whether you will hear, or 
whether you will forbear, what I 
now suggest I feel to be the duty ot 
your humble servant, 


A CATHOLIC PRIEST, 
tesiding chiefly in the West 


P. S. My friend, to whom I have 
read the above, desires me to assure 
you, he should feel obliged by your 
inserting Orthodox’s letter in your 
next Number. Cornwall and Devon, 
for reasons well known, are the 
counties where reverend common- 
councilmen are more frequently to 
be met. My friend says, its im- 
mediate correction is demanded by 
the interests of his church. 


*,* Our correspondent will per- 
ceive that we have not shrunk fron: 
inserting his letter, as he seemed 
to think we might do. Had he 
been better acquainted with ou 
pages, he would have known that 
we have not been sparing in our 
animadversions upon the abuses 
which may have arisen in our church. 
and particularly as respects the 
system of pluralities, translations, 
non-residence, &c. He will also 
find in our volumes various papers 
in which the propriety of uniting 
the clerical and magisterial offices 
is discussed ; and assuredly if we 
allowed our correspondents to in- 
sert their reprehensions in this 
case, we should not have been so 
tender as the “ Catholic priest” 
supposes us to be in the affair of 
“ Reverend Mayors, beneficed Al- 
dermen, and Common-Councilmen 
in Holy Orders.” Our correspon- 
dent’s animadversions on our sup- 
posed partiality, in not inserting the 
letter of “Orthodox” in our last 
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Number, will cease when he is 
informed, that his communication 
was not in time for our arrange- 
ments for that Number; and that 
we had intended giving the sub- 
stance of it in the present: we 
say the substance, because some of 
the allusions are rather more per- 
sonal in their reference than com- 
ports with the general character of 
our pages. At his wish, however, 
we shall now give the communica- 
tion entire ; assuring him, as mem- 
bers of the Church of England, that 
we desire nothing more earnestly 
than free, candid discussion, and 
urging him to use his influence with 
his brethren to imitate in this re- 
spect the example of their Protes- 
tant neighbours. We heartily thank 
him for the concluding good advice 
which he has bestowed upon the 
members of our communion. The 
letter signed “ Orthodox,” to which 
he alludes, is as follows :-— 


Sir,—I live in a borough town 
and parish, in which I should think 
the population exceeds ten thousand 
souls. My wife, not having a family 
of her own at home, has, of course, 
much time at her disposal, a part of 
which she appropriates to visiting 
and relieving her poor and distressed 
neighbours. In these delightful em- 
ployments of true charity, she occa- 
sionally meets with characters the 
most wretched and depraved. My 
advice hitherto has been, when she 
has had to encounter with these 
children of Satan, “ to call in the 
assistance of the clergyman.” Bring 
your patients, 1 have often urged, 
if possible, to a due sense of reli- 
gious principle ; and then the relief 
which they will obtain, by a con- 
fession of the wickedness of their 
past lives, will, in many instances, 
operate as a more sovereign remedy 
than the very best selected medicine. 
This conduct my wife has pursued 
with great success; and | trust she 
may be really said to have been 
humbly instrumental in turning 
many a sinner from the error of his 
way. We now, however, are put 
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to a great strait. Our clergyman 
has become our mayor: and ot 
course we find great hesitation as to 
calling in 
‘This man of God devoted to the skies, 
Like ships at sea, while on, above the 
world ;” 
as the very idea of his Reverence 
holding “the sword of justice” 
precludes every thing like the un- 
burdening of the mind of the guilty 
sinner, by a full and unrestrained 
confession of his sins, which, by the 
rubric in our Service for the Visiting 
the Sick, the clergy are directed 
“to move him todo specially ;” and 
after which, his spiritual guide is 
to absolve him (if he humbly and 
heartily desire it) after this sort : 

“Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
left power to His Church to absolve 
all sinners who truly repent and be- 
live in Him, of His great mercy, 
forgive thee thine offences; and by 
His authority committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins, in 
the name of the Father, and o' 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
Amen.” 

I must confess all this appears 
rather strange to comme from the 
mouth of a mayor, who has told 
us at a public dinner, soon after his 
election, that “he would be found 
always at his post.” Here appear, 
at any rate, to be two posts—one 
spiritual, one temporal ; and to be 
at both at one and the same time, 
seems, | must say,to me impossible ! 
I have, sir, I assure you, thought a 
great deal as to the line of conduct 
I should recommend to be adopted 
under present circumstances. After 
reading over the Service for the 
Sick, I betook myself narrowly to 
inspect the Commission of the 
Justices of the Peace ; and I find 
here that, without any exception, 
our Reverend Mayor is bound to 
keep, and cause to be kept, all the 
ordinances and statutes, &c. &c. &c. 
and to chastise and punish all per- 
sons that offend against these ordi- 
nances and statutes. I find also, on 
consulting “ Burn’s Justice,” that a 
confession before a justice of the 
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Peace may be given in evidence 
against the party confessing. Now, 
sir, it really does strike me, from 
these considerations, that a_clergy- 
man, Officiating spiritually in a large 
borough town, and who at the same 
time acts as mayor of the said town, 
is, at any rate, holding offices which 
are incompatible, the result of which 
may, in some instances, be really 
too creadful to contemplate. Are 
not our clergy separated and_ set 
apart from us azorldly laymen, in 
order to attend the more closely to 
the service of Almighty God? Are 
they compelled to serve on a jury ¢ 
Are they required to appear ata 
court leet, or view of frank pledge, 
which almost every other person 
may be obliged to doz Neither can 
they be chosen to any temporal 
oflice (says Blackstone,) as bailiff, 
reeve, constable, or the like. And 
why not? Why, because it is in 
regard of their own continual at- 
tendance on the sacred function. 
This is the pillar to which they 
should ever cling--the post they 
should never leave. The Bible is 
the charter they should ever be 
studying ; and as to freedoms, their 
object should alone be, to bring into 
that glorious liberty by which Christ 
has made us free, as many as their 
zeal and piety (aided by Divine 
grace) can possibly effect.’ On this 
account it is that they cannot sit 
in the House of Commons, -cannot 
carry on trade, or commercial pur- 
suits, &c. Then why be found amid 
the cabals and political interferences 
of a Court of Common Council ? 
It cannot be because the elective 
franchise in some boroughs is cone 
fined to a tew self-elected corporate 
officers! It is a difficulty I cannot 
solve, and fearlessly will I designate 
it, in my opinion, an evil—a gross 
abuse—-an undisguised  inconsist- 
ency, which calls aloud for the im- 
mediate attention of our diocesan, 
because in his lordship’s diocese, 
this alarming junction of spiritual 
and secular employment is more 
frequently to be met with than in 


any other. We have been lately 
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told, in some “ Cursory Observa- 
tions on the Charters granted to the 
Inhabitants” of a borough, not one 
hundred miles from Exeter, where 
there are twenty-five Common- 
Councilmen, self-elected, who elect 
the two Members to Parliament, 
that there are among them no less 
than five Reverend gentlemen ; ; four 
of whom hold spiritual preferment, 
two in distant parishes, two in other 
dioceses, and one a curate in thie 
diocese of Bristol, and that the above 
preferments were obtained through 
what is usually called corporation 
interests. I assure you, sir, 1 have 
heard it said, that such inconsisten- 
cies do more mischief to * our pure 
and reformed church,” than all the 
wit of Hlone, the blasphemy ot 
Carlile, or the infidelity of Paine. I 
therefore shall feel obliged to any 
dignitary of our cathedral, or to any 
of the clergy of our metropolitan 
city (Exeter) or its neighbourhood ; 
—-and if, with every respect, an 
anonymous writer may dare to make 
a personal allusion, I would more 
particular ly appeal to the Reverend 
* * * * whose reading in 
ecclesiastical law, I have reason to 
believe, is both deep and sound— 
for Iam told we have canons in our 
church, which prohibit our clergy 
for using themselves, in the course 
of their lives, as laymen, and from 
exercising secular jurisdiction,—to 
render me their assistance towards 
obtaining a correction of the evil 
(for an evil I will venture to call it, 
having seen no less than four Epis- 
copal Authorities for declaring it to 
be so,) of Reverend Mayors, bene ofi- 
ced Aldermen, and Common-Coun- 
cilmen in Holy Orders! Did his 
Lordship, the good Bishop of Lon- 
don, ever hear of a beneficed Lord 
Mayor of London, a Reverend 
Alderman of Billingsgate, or a Gen- 
tleman in Holy Orders canvassing 
to be elected a Common-Council- 
man of Cripplegate? Did his Lord- 
ship ever hear of a Deputy of 
Candlewick Ward being Rector of 
, and Curate of yall 
atthe same time? Then why should 
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such absurdities be tolerated in the 
West? 

And further, if Clerical Corporate 
Officers be an evil which the law, 
never contemplating, provided not 
against, I would ask these Reverend 
and excellent men, with many of 
whom I have the honour te be ac- 
quainted, whether, as a staunch 
friend to the Church of England as 
by law established, I should be jus- 
tified in making an application, un- 
der present circumstances, for the 
assistance of arespectable Dissenting 
minister, where spiritual aid, divest- 
ed of magisterial authority, may be 
deemed necessary—of a minister, 
though of a different communion, 
*‘who frames his manners accord- 
ing to the rule of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; who forsakes and sets aside 
all worldly cares and studies ; who 
gives himself wholly to his sacred 
office, whereunto it hath pleased 
God to call him ; who applies him- 
self to this one thing (the holy func- 
tions of his calling) and one who 
draws all his cares and studies this 
way 2*”—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

ORTHODOX. 


P. S.—I had almost omitted to 
mention, that our Reverend Mayor 
is also Keeper of all the Prisons 
within our town and parish. Can 
this be deemed a calling worthy an 
ambassador of Christ, a minister of 
the Gospel of peace ? I have search- 
ed the Scriptures, but I can find no- 
thing therein to justify this deviation 
from doing the work of an Evangel- 
ist alone. 


—_~<_-——_- 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Having just seen, in your Number 
for September, a paper signed “ Rus- 
ticia,”’ on the propriety of Charity 
Bazaars, I beg leave to offer a few 
words in reply to it. 

The writer says, “I am not, I 
hope, so stern or ill-judged a censor 

* Vide Ordination Sermon 
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as to object to young ladies employ- 
ing their leisure hours, and making 
use of the accomplishments so lav- 
ishly bestowed upon them in the 
present day, for the aid of any char- 
ity or society which can benefit the 
human race. On the contrary I 
consider the dedication of their time 
and talents to such objects as highly 
laudable, where the motive is pure.” 
“ But,” adds the writer, “ it is the 
mode sometimes adopted for the sale 
of these articles that I regard as 
highly exceptionable.” 

Now, the, grounds of her objection 
are, that the fair venders may attract 
attention to themselves as well as to 
their articles; or be hurt and pained 
if they see others receiving more at- 
tention than themselves. But, I beg 
leave to ask, can they even go into 
company at all, and not be subjected 
to these temptations ? And I must 
deny that there is any resemblance 
whatever between those scenes and 
ball-rooms. In ball-rooms aJl are 
dressed out in order to attract atten- 
tion and to captivate ; but in bazaars 
all are as modestly attired as if no 
one were to see them. Again, in 
ball-rooms, young people of both 
sexes have much and familiar con- 
versation with each other, and abun- 
dant opportunities to express their 
mutual regards, without attracting 
the observation of any one: but to 
bazaars, few, very few, young men 
go; and those who do have no op- 
portunity whatever of the kind I 
have alluded to. Thre are on eve- 
ry side matrons, whose presence 
would, in an instant, check the least 
approach to undue familiarity being 
either admitted or offered. 

And what resemblance is there 
between such places and Bunyan’s 
description of Vanity Fair?” Your 
* aged observer” has surely forgot- 
ten Mr. Bunyan’s representation. I 
beg leave to give it to your readers, 
that they may judge of the fairness 
of your correspondent’s comparison. 
“ At this fair the following pieces of 
merchandize are set out: houses, 
lands, trades, places, honour, pre- 
ferments, titles, countries, and king- 
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doms, silver, gold, pearls, and pre- 
cious stones ; together with other in- 
terior wares, not fit to be mentioned.” 
Pray, what Charity Bazaar has Rus- 
ticia ever seen that résembles this ¢ 
But let us proceed a little farther 
with Buoyan’s description: “ In 
this place are to be seen, at all times, 
cheats, fuols, asses, knaves, and 
‘rogues of all kinds ; among whom 
every species of profaneness and vil- 
lany is either openly exhibited or 
secretly practised, such as jugglings, 
games, plays, hatred, wrath, strife, 
thefts, adulteries, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like.” 
Where Rusticia has been to find 
these things I know not; but when 
she “ supposes the shade of Bunyan 
surveying one of these highly deco- 
rated rooms,” (which are furnished 
for about two days in the year, for 
vending articles in aid of charitable 
and religious societies,) and makes 
him regard them as “ an admirable 
mimic representation of his own 
Vanity Fair,” 1 think indeed “his 
spirit would be deeply grieved :” not, 
however, as the writer supposes, with 
the sight of the rooms, but with the 
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sad perversion of his meaning, adop- 
ted for the purpose of casting a shade 
upon such works of piety and benev- 
olence as these. 

Nor would the Duchess de Broglie 
be less grieved at seeing her words 
brought forth in support of such an 
exaggerated and unfounded state- 
ment as that of your correspondent : 
“Shame be to those who wish to 
promote any olject by bad actions 
or bad instruments.” Is there any 
person who helps forward the chari- 
table institutions alluded to that is 
obnoxious to this censure ? If not, is 
it right for your “ retired and aged” 
correspondent to cast such reflections 
upon all engaged in them ? 

I am no approver of obtrusive or 
ostentatious piety, but [ do rejoice in 
seeing the talents of females rendered 
productive for the support of religious 
institutions : nor can I doubt but that, 
whilst they are endeavouring to im- 
prove their leisure hours for God, 
they often implore the blessing ot 
God upon the institutions they sup- 
port ; and that they do, and will, re- 
ceive the blessing of God upon their 
own souls. URBANUS. 
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1. The Influences of the Holy Spirit 
considered with special reference to 
the Circumstances of the present 
Times. By the Rev. J. Davis, of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 1823. 

2. Divine Influence, or the Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit traced 
from the Creation of Man to the 
Consummatton of all Things. By 
the Rev. T. T. Bippuipn, A. M. 
1 vol. 8vo. Ys. 1524. 

3. Sixteen Lectures on the Influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit, delivered 
in the Farish Church of St.Vlave, 
Southwark. By the Rev. THomas 
Mortimer, M. A. 1 vol. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 1824. 


4. Observations on the Religious 
Peculiarities of the Socety of 
Friends. By J.J. Gursey. 1 vol. 
Svo. Ys. 1524. 


As the divine origin of Christianity 
is collaterally proved by the novelty 
and yet fulness of its matter, and 
the strength and completeness otf 
its several parts and proportions, 
so no less is it confirmed by the 
weakness and the failure of all 
attempts to refine upon it or im- 
prove it. The doctrine of Divine 
influences,—so necessary and essen- 
tial a part in the constitution of 
Christianity, that without it, as Mr 
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Biddulph, in the opening of his 
treatise, most justly observes, “ the 
whole texture of Divine revelation 
would become a tissue of absurdity, 
uninteresting and useless, aad un- 
worthy of the all-wise Author who 
claims the Scriptures as a revelation 
irom and of himself,’—was yet as 
incapable of being a mere human 
invention, as it has proved of human 
refinement or limitation. That the 
Apostles should have been able to 
go forth and make good their ground 
upon positions so entirely new and 
estranged from the common modes 
of human sense and experience ; 
that they should have boldly averred 
the Divine essence of a Third Per- 
son in the unity of the Godhead ; 
should have laid down the fact and 
the effects of his spiritual influences 
on the hearts of men 3 and should 
have confirmed their sayings by a 
bold and unflinching appeal during 
many years to the actual, visible, 
and miraculous efiects and operations 
of his power ; enabling them to 
speak with tongues, to heal diseases, 
and govern the church by inspired 
doctrines, and inspired measures of 
foreseen and infailible success in 
the event, is, when viewed together, 
so marvellous, so novel, so unparal- 
leled a phenomenon in the history 
of the world, that the believer 
is fully warranted in giving his as- 
sent to the system which it corro- 
borates as a revelation from God. 
Submissiou in a case like this is the 
only wisdom ; and the disbelief of a 
revelation so sanctioned and so ac- 
credited, or the attempt to disprove 
its truth, can only proceed from 
such a perversion of judgment, and 
such a determination to act contrary 
to our own most acknowledged moral 
principles on all other subjects, as 
go to establish the existence of ano- 
ther spiritual and counter agency at 
work in the children of disobedience, 
and leading them forward to final 
darkness and abandonment. And 
this most clearly appears in the 
various results which arise either 
from the absence or the rejection of 
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the sacred records. Their absence 
at once gives birth to the multiform 
and horrible varieties of pagan 
idolatry, vice, and infamy; and 
their rejection, in greater or lesser 
measures, has ledto an equally irra- 
tional atheism, and, in some instan- 
ces, to a zeal, in its intensity at least, 
resembling that of the Apostles, for 
the dissemination of every moral 
disorder, and the multiplication of 
every human misery. 

The object of our present review 
is not to deal with the denial ot 
those evidences which establish the 
Divine origin, while they exhibit 
the essence of Christianity. We 
have it in our present contempla- 
tion to animadvert upon a very dift- 
ferent, yet scarcely less injurious, 
mode of handling revelation ; we 
mean, the error, of those who, 
admitting its great truths, as con- 
tained in the sacred volume, scruple 
not, at the same time, to tamper 
with those truths, and either to add 
to them or to take from them, accord- 
ing to the dictates of human judg- 
ment, or the impressions ef human 
feeling. Hence, indeed, again in- 
cidentally results another proof of 
the Divine origin of Christianity ; for 
every such attempt ts sure, soonet 
or luter, to lead by its fruits to ex- 
posure and defeat, and so to recoil 
with shame on its conductors. The 
two great and leading apostacies, 
under the head of Divine influences, 
the abettors of which still acknow- 
ledge in name (and we pronounce 
no further) the authority of the 
sacred record, have been Popery 
and Socinianism. The one has 
claimed infallibility and miraculous 
powers, upon a supposed ground of 
the continuance in the church of 
the direct interpositions and visible 
agency of ‘the Divine Spirit: the 
other, while it entirely rejects such 
an opinion, rejects also the notion of 
any interposition at all in modern 
times, and has proceeded to the 
length of denying the personal 
agency, and even the personal ex- 
istence of the Holy Spirit. And 
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what has been the consequence of 
these exaggerations on the one 
band, or extenuations on the other, 
of the plain and simple word of 
God ? We need not go very far into 
the answer to that question. Suffice 
it to say, that the one, the Papist, 
has found it necessary to add la- 
vishly, and almost without limit, to 
the actual records of inspiration, by 
placing the traditions of the church, 
whatever may be meant by those tra- 
ditions, upon a level with the sanc- 
tity of Divine revelation ; while the 
other, the Socinian, has found it 
equally necessary to dispense with a 
portion of the inspired records them- 
selves, andto explain away all the 
strength and vital energy of what he 
allows to remain, by comments 
which it is only necessary to under- 
stand in order to refute. 

But it is not with the wide and 
fatal aberrations of Popery or So- 
cinianism that we are at present 
concerned; for the works at the 
head of our article, we are willing 
to believe, take their ground of 
authority and doctrine, simply and 
solely from the Scriptures, the whole 
Scriptures, and nothing but the 
Scriptures. They present, on their 
front, a wish to be examined by 
that test; and profess to derive 
their entire system from the “ words 
of eternal life,” well understood, 
rigatly divided, and properly ap- 
plied. 

The doctrine of Divine influences, 
thus deduced, is treated briefly but 
systematically by the writer at the 
head of our article; more histori- 
cally, and much more at length, 
by Mr. Biddulph; experimental- 
ly and practically inthe series of 
Lectures by Mr. Mortimer ; and 
apologetically and discursively by 
that eminent member of the Society 
of Friends, Mr. Gurney of Nor- 
wich. It will be the business of our 
present article to consider the view 
to be taken of the agency and work 
of the Holy Spirit, as confined with- 
in the precise and scriptural limits 





assigned by each of these writers to 
the discussion.* And, in doing this, 
it will be our duty to examine, with 
all the accuracy in our power, their 
several claims tothe praise of sound 
doctrine 3 Ist, With respect to the 
peculiar person and office of the 
Divine Spirit ; and next, with re- 
spect to his mode of operation, and 
the general results to be expected 
from his agency. 

Betore entering, however, upon 
these several points, we cannot pro- 
perly withhold our motive for in- 
cluding Mr. Gurney’s work in the 
discussion ; which is to peruse with 
a fair and impartial eye the alleged 
points of difference between the 
body of Christians to which he be- 
longs, and that part of the Christian 
community commonly entitled Or- 
thodox. This we conceive to be 
rendered the more necessary, by 
the circumstance of his having pre- 
faced the discussion of those points 
of spiritual doctrine in which he 
conceives this difference to exist, 
by a specification of several other 
points in which he is equally confi- 
dent that all true Christians, all who 
really love and serve their Redeemer, 
are religiously united. ‘The agency 
of the Divine Spirit indeed, he re- 
gards as co-extensive with the exist- 
ence and rationality of the human 
race 3 and we think he has gone 
very far indeed in symbolising 
heathens and Christians together, 
when he cites the case of the East- 
ern sect of the Saadhs, as being 
manifestly under the influence of a 
Divine morality, not wholly dissi- 
milar, in many of its external fruits, 
from those produced in the upper- 


*Such we presume to be the limits 
assigned by Mr. Gurney, in common with 
the others, from the following passage in 
p- 34. “* No religious views or practices 
can be salutary in the long run, or truly 
promote the spiritual progress of the mil- 
itant church, which are the mere crea- 
tures of human reason and imagination, 
and which do not arise directly or indi- 
rectly out of the essential and unalterable 
principles of the law of God.” 
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most boughs of genuine Quakerism*. 
p- Ll. 

In the outset of his work, Mr. 
Gurney has undertaken to select 
from Scripture such principles and 
dogmas as it may be rationally pre- 
sumed that all who read its pages 
must at once concede. It will doubt- 
Jess be remarked, that, amongst 
these points of universal concession 
respecting the Holy Spirit, the doc- 
trine of his distinct personal exist- 
ence is not specified. On this point 
namely, the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, the first three authors on our 
list are perfectly agreed. It seems to 
them to be a plain and undeniable 
doctrine of scripture, assumed in 
many of its expressions, and easily 
deducible from many more. Mr. 
Mortimer alone appears to consider 
the line of his discussion as requiring 
any thing beyond the mere authori- 
tative denunciation of the doctrine ; 
and from his second lecture we ex- 
tract the following summary of pas- 
sages, which is much after his usual 
plain and Scriptural manner, in ‘l- 
lustration of the personality of the 
Divine Spirit. 


“In the Old Testament, in addition to 
the passages already mentioned, he is de- 
scribed as, Striving with man: Gen. vi. 3 
—Testifying in the prophets: Neh. ix. 39 
—Garnishing the heavens: Job xxvi. 13 
—Upholding the children of God: Psal. 
li. 12—Leading to the land of upright- 
ness: Psal. cxliii. 10—anointing and ap- 
pointing Christ to his work and ministry : 
Isai. Ixi. 1. 

‘‘Inthe New Testament, His person- 
ality is discovered to us in his Leading 
Christ into the wilderness: Mat. iv. I— 
Descending, in the similitude of a dove, 
and lighting upon Him: Mark i. 10—Fa- 
vouring Simeon with a remarkable revela- 
tion: Luke ii. 26—Being the Comforter, 
sent by Christ, who was to come, and to 





"We use this term not invidiously, 
but for the sake of brevity, and with the 
same feelings of respect with which we 
should refer to any other denomination of 
Christians ; and we are sanctioned in our 
use of it by Clarkson’s Portraiture of 
Quakerism, and occasionally by Mr. Gur- 
ney himself. 


‘reprove the world of sin, and of right 

eousness, and of judgment;" who, as 
‘the Spirit of Truth, was to guide into 
all truth ;’ was to hear, and to speak, and 
to shew things to come: John xvi. 7—14 
—Giving utterance to the Apostles: Acts 
ii. 4— Directing Philip to go near and join 
himself to the chariot of the Ethiopian 
Eunuch, in order to instruct him in the 
Christian faith, and to administer Chris 

tian baptism; andthese being accomphish- 
ed, miraculously removing Philip away, 
so that the Eunuch saw him no more: 
Acts vill. 29-—39—Apprising Peter of the 
arrival of the messengers from Cornelius, 
and directing hin how to act in that mat- 
ter: Acts x. 19—Declaring the Divinity of 
our Blessed Redeemer, by raising Him 
from the dead: Rom. 1. d—Searching all 
things, vea, the deep things of God. | 
Cor. ii. lLO—Dwelling m the hearts of the 
saints: | Cor. iii. l}6—Giving hberty where 
He dwells: 2 Cor. iii. 17—Leing sent 
forth by God into the hearts of the chil- 
dren of God, leading them to cry Abba, 
Father: Gal. iv. 6—Enabling these per- 
sons to wait for the hope of righteousness : 
Gal. v.5—Strengthening them with might, 
or mightily, in their inner man: Eph. iii 
l6—Justifying by his miraculous working, 
the claims of Christ as the Saviour of the 
world and the Son of God: | Tim. ini. 16 
—bearing witness in heaven, jointly with 
the Father and the Son: 1 Jobn v. 7— 
Addressing the Churches: Rev. ti. 29- 

And lastly, in his declaration of the hap- 
piness of those departed in the faith of 
Christ our Saviour: ‘ Blessed are the 
dead, which die in the Lord, trom hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.’ '’—Mortimer pp 
31—33. 


Mr. Gurney, as we have already 
intimated, gives no explicit or dog- 
matical statement of his views on 
this point. He rather leaves them 
to be inferred from such passages as 
the following.— 


“From the secret ilumination of the 
Lord's Holy Spirit, and by the instrumen- 
tality of the outward revelation of Divine 
truth, true Christians are enabled to fori 
a comparatively just view of themselves, 
of their Creator, of virtue and vice, of the 
world and eternity, of heaven and hell, 
and more particularly of Jesus Christ as 
their Mediator with the Father, as their 
Divine and all-powertul Redeemer.”’ p. 24 
—‘‘they are in a pre-eminent manner 
baptized by one Spirit, into one body.” 
p. 26.— May they be enabled more per- 
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rectly to enjoy the communion of the Holy 

Ghost—to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
* the bond of peace.” p. 27. 

‘Lhe fountam of all true moral excel- 


lence in mankind, 1s the Spirit of God. 


Che serious and enlightened Christian of 


every denomination will readily confess, 
that itis only through the mfluence of this 
Holy Spirit that he is enabled rightly to 
apprehend God, to know himself, and to 
accep: Jesus Christ as his all-sufficient Sa- 
viour: that it is only through such an in- 
fluence that he is converted in the first 
place, and afterwards sanctified and pre- 
pared for his heavenly inheritance.” A- 
mong Christians there exists no difference 
of sentiment as ** to the question whether 
the Holy Spirit does or does not operate 
on the heart of man.” “ Friends,” howev- 

r, ‘deem it their duty in a peculiar man- 
ner, toinsist, that the operations of the Ho- 
jy Spirit inthe soulare notonly immediate 
and direct, but perceptible; and that we 
are all furnished with an inward Guide or 
Monitor, who makes his voice known to 
us, and who, if faithfully obeyed and close- 
ly followed, will infallibly conduct into 
true virtue and happiness, because he leads 
us into a real conformity with the will of 
God.” pp. 36, 37. 

“Under the Christian dispensation, the 
Holy Spirit is poured forth in pre-eminent 
abundance on the souls of true believers in 
Christ Jesus.”” p. 38. 


And he quotes, in support of this 
view of the ~ John xiv. 16, 
17, 26, and xvi. 15, 14. 

He also frequently speaks of the 
inward manifestations and monitions 
of the Holy Spirit; and he repre- 
sents these as leading, when “ unit- 
ed with a dependence on Christ, as 
an all-sufficient Saviour,” to an end 
of “ quietness and peace,” p. 50; 
and all who commit themselves to 
the guidance of this inward Monitor 
“find that he leads them through 
the strait gate, and the narrow 
way, and that in order to follow 
him, it is indispensably necessary 
for them to resist their own desires, 
and to mortify those perverted sel- 
fish principles, which constitute 
the character of the natural man. 


p- 52. 
Again: 


‘ Great as is our own imiirmity, deep 
as is our natural defileme.:, it is certain 
hat the inward guide of whom we are 


peaking, is entircly holy, and he upholds 


to his followers the very highest standard 
of action. 74 — to be of 
clean hands,” “and heis ever ready to 
assist us in our ‘hemble endeavours to offer 
unto the Lord anoflering in righteousness 
Such are tests, and such are the fruits of 
the perceptible guidance of the Holy Spi- 
rit in the soul.” pp. 55, 56. “It is the hap 
pine ss of true Christians to love and serve 
an incarnate, crucified, risen, and glorifi- 
ed Redeemer. They enjoy a superabun. 
dant light, an exceeding grace, a revealed 
and established hope, and a pre-eminent 
degree of the communion of the Holy Spi 
rit.”’ 


We have been the more anxious 
to exhibit the clearest and most 
satisfactory evidence which Mr. 
Gurney’s work affords of the senti- 
ments which he entertains on the 
subject of the distinct personality 
of the Holy Ghost, because these 
sentiments, as has been said, are 
no where explicitly stated, and 
because important practical results 
hinge upon the question. It seems 
important, for example, as clearly 
as possible to mark the distinction 
of office assigned to the Holy Spirit 
in the mysterious economy of re- 
demption, from that assigned to the 
Divine Son. If we should repre- 
sent the Spirit of God merely as a 
Divine Influence, we should learn 
to regard Him in the light of an 
Instrument : and then, regarding the 
Divine Son as an Agent, and His 
Spirit as the Instrument, we come 
to identify as one the work accom- 
plished by both; and to attribute, 
in fact the whole. agency of redemp- 
tion to the Person of the Son work- 
ing instrumentally by His Spirit. 
Now, assuredly there is the greatest 
possible difference between connect- 
ing and blending two several ope- 
rations; for, however the two 
operations of justification by the 
merits of Christ, and sanctification 
by His Spirit, must be always con- 
nected together, more or less, in 
the same individual, yet we should 
object to that statement which led 
in any degree to blend them, or to 
make them, even in apearance, 
one and the same act. Justifica- 
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tion refers to the pardon of sin and 
acceptance with God; sanctifica- 
tion is the implantation of holiness 
in the soul: faith, the gift of the 
Spirit, being doubtless the medium 
of both. Hence, in a certain sense, 
the Spirit justifies (1 Cor. vi. 11,) 
by giving that faith which justifies. 
And Christ sanctifies, because that 
fuith in Christ, through the medium 
of which the sinner is justified, se- 
cures also his holiness. Christ, in 
pardoning the sinner, imparts to 
him that Spirit which disposes and 
enables him to forsake sin. And in 
this double operation doubtless there 
is a perfect identity of will between 
the Son and the Spirit ; so that the 
question is altogether nugatory which 
acts the leading part. They pro- 
ceed together in their respective 
offices: and in this sense “ fiith 
operates with works, and by works 
is faith made perfect.” But, to 
blend them together, we appre- 
hend, would be to confound things 
most essentially distinct ; to lose 
sight, in effect, of the peculiar work 
of the Saviour, as a sacrifice for 
sin; and to depart from the clear 
language of holy Scripture, at least 
according to that interpretation 
which has been received by all sound 
Protestant confessions. We should 
in this case be reforming backwards, 
and retracing our fvotsteps to one 
of the most dangerous tenets of the 
Papists. Justification, in their cor- 
rupt divinity, was made synonimous 
with imparted and inherent holiness. 
And it obviously matters little by 
what path we arrive at a wrong con- 
clusion. Now,is there not reason to 
fear that the suggestions of a suppos- 
ed infallibility and direct revelation, 
rather than a humble and patient in- 
vestigation of the plain letter of Scrip- 
ture as our only authoritative guide, 
may have led, in the case of the Pa- 
pists to this result. And may not a 
similar error be detected in the sys- 
tem of the Quakers? “ This doc- 
trine” (of justification,) says Barclay, 
the great apologist for the Quakers, 
“hath not since the apostacy [or 





establishment of Popery,] so far as 
ever | could observe, been so dis- 
tinctly and evidently held forth ac- 
cording to the Scripture’s testimony, 
as it hath pleasecl God to reveal it, 
and preach it forth in this day, by 
the witnesses of his truth whom he 
hath raised to that end.” (Barclay, 
Prop. vii. Of Justification.) And 
further on: “ ‘Though this be a mys- 
tery sealed up from all the wise men 
that are yet ignorant of this seed in 
themselves, and oppose it, neverthe- 
less some Protestants speak of this 


justification by Christ inwardly put 


on.” Ibid. 

It is very true (if on ap occasion ot 
such importauce we may extend ou 
remarks a little further.) that great 
pains have been taken to relieve the 
Quakers from any assimilation to 
Popery in this statement of justifica- 
tion: and Barclay, with some Pro- 
testants of cur days, would make the 
whole error of Popery ia this respect 
to be simply that of preaching up 
penances, Masses, macerations and 
voluntary mortifications, in contra- 
diction to plain scriptural holiness, 
as the proper justifying acts. But 
the slightest acquaintance with the 
controversies of the Reformation, 
particularly in the ‘Tridentine coun- 
cil, will shew, that it was the very 
same good works, and the same char- 
ity, regarded by usas the fruits ot 
justification, which by the Papists 
were made the cause and the essence 
of it ; and which we must say in ef- 
fect seem to be so made by Barclay 
also. The truth is, there is an in 
distinctness in the statements of the 
latter, and of some of his followers 
on this subject, which renders it 
difficult to comprehend their mean- 
ing; and for this clear reason, that 
they would seem to have ascertained 
very indistiucly themselves whit 
they apprehend to be the revealed 
meaning of the Spirit within them 
upon the subject. If they intend 
nothing more than this, that where 
there is justification by the blvod ot 
Christ, there sanctification by his Spi- 
rit will be also, as Mr. Gurney him- 
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self, in his excellent and very inter- 
esting litth work on Redemption, 
has appeared to us to assert,* we are 
then pertectly agreed; for this isa 
sentiment which will be found fully 
exhibited in the clear and explicit 
statement of the Eleventh Article of 
the Church of England, and in the 
Homily on Justification. Now, we 
would ask, are Barclay’s sentiments 
in accordance with that statemeut ; 
or do they not approach more nearly 
‘to the popish notion, that justifica- 
tion is not simply the pardon and 
acceptance of the sinner through 
the blood of Christ, but that it is a/so, 
or rather partly, the infusion of the 
Spirit of grace, of holiness, of a Di- 
vine seed, of something which being 
inwardly put on, makes the person 
just, and so renders him righteous 
before God ? 

We must close this part of our 
observations. by expressing our 
very serious dissent from any such 
imperfect statement on justifica- 
tion as this ; not so.much from its 
being popish, which @ priori means 
nothing, but from its being un- 
sound, unscriptural, unsafe ; and as 
naturally leading io many of those 
pernicious consequences to which 
it led under the reign of Popery. 
Such views ground themselves upon 
one or two passages of Scripture, 
in which the act of justification 
seems to be made synonimous with 
the act of sanctification ; but they 
oppose the direct tenor of the 
whole of the sacred writings, more 
especially the Epistles of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who unequi- 
vocally distinguishes the two acts 
when he says, “ Now to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him 
that pustifieth the ungodly: and 


*The absence of any explicit state- 
ment on this fundamental point in the 
present work, which professes to lay a 
foundation for unity in religious senti- 
ment throughout the whole world, has in- 
duced, and we think warrants, our pre- 
sent line of observation. We shall most 
gladly retract our remarks, on learning 
from the respected author that we have 
at all failed in clearly apprehending his 
view of the subject. 
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again, “In whom we have redemp- 
tron through his blood even the for- 
giveness of sin;” and again, when 
he makes the act of justification to 
be forensic and extriysic in his cele- 
brated exclamation, “ Who shall! 
LAY ANY THING TO THE CHARGE of 
God’s elect? It is God that susrr- 
FIETH. Who is he that conpEMN- 
ETH? It is Christ that died :—yea, 
rather that is risen again, who is 
even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us.” 
Passages with this bearing might be 
multiplied almost without limit ; 
though these are sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact of a separation, and a 
distinction, between the office of the 
Son in justifying, and the Spirit in 
sanctilying, the sinner: whilst those 
equally noble and magnificent pas- 
sages which describe the Saviour as 
a Redeemer from the practice o1 
sin, and a purifier from all iniquity, 
“ cleansing the sons of Levi, that 
they may offer an offering in 
righteousness,” are equally conclu- 
sive as to the necessary connexion 
of the two effects in the same indi 
vidual. But we must add that the 
statements which confound justi- 
fication and sanctification seem 
strongly to lead to that great source 
of evil, pride and a spirit of boast- 
ing. ‘ Where is boasting then ? it 
is excluded—-by what law? of 
works ?” no—far from it. And we 
must add, that it is not the law o! 
works, nor yet any change in our 
character, however produced, which 
can be regarded as constituting our 
justification before God, as_belie- 
vers in Christ. For if itis the Spirit, 
the Divine seed, the transformation, 
the “ Christ formed within us,” which 
is to justify us, then is it eventually 
by what we are in ourselves, by our 
own characters, that we are justified. 
That Christ “must be formed in us 
the hope of glory,” we most cordially 
allow; but we admit not the notion 
of Christ formed within us as the 
meritorious claim to that glory: for 
even “ when we have done all” or 
rather—“ not we, but the grace of 
God which was with us,”—we are 
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still “unprofitable servants,”—we 
are “nothing.” Let the spiritual 
attainments of the great Apustle be 
compared with the lowliness of mind 
with which he ever speaks respect- 
ing himself; and we shall have the 
true key to his whole system on the 
doctrine of justification. And he 
who beforehand had said in humili- 
tv, “ even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ, that we might be justified by 
the faith of Christ, and not by the 
works of the law; for by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justifi- 
ed ;” was then in a fit frame of mind 
tu speak with humility of his free- 
dom from sin, and his attainments 
in sanctification, in the words which 
tollow: “Lam crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” We should 
desire to add, without the least in- 
tention to offend any class of per- 
sons, for we are speaking of tenden- 
cies only, that if we were to appor- 
tion the two views of justification, 
one blending it’ with sanctification, 
the other distinguishing between 
them, to the two characters respec- 
tively of the Pharisee and the Publi- 
can; we should see in the former 
view a liability to that dangerous er- 
ror of the Pharisee, who thanks Gud 
indeed, but because he 78 not as oth- 
er men,—and in the latter view, at 
least a fair ground for the self-abase- 
ment of the Publican, who went 
down to his house sustTiFiED rather 
than the other. 

In a word, if the separation of 
the justifying act from its ever-faith- 
ful concomitant the grace of sancti- 
fication, may give occasional encour- 
agement to that most detestable of 
all enormities, the Antinomian here- 
sy; the contrary enormity, so to 
speak, that of trusting in ourselves 
that we are righteous, has been ever 
found, under some modification, the 
effect of confounding justification 
with sanctification, and of looking 
more for acceptance with God to 
our own characters, to “ Christ 
within us,” and less to Christ the 
justifier of men, than the Scriptures 
Curist. Osserv. No. 276. 
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direct. But we are concerned to 
have dwelt so long upon a point which 
may be considered as a digression 
from our main subject, to which we 
now return 

In the several works under eonsid- 
eration, we have found no direct 
guide to the observations which have 
been forced upon ourselves as review- 
ers on the distinction of person as well 
as of office in the Holy Spirit of God. 
It has been the intention of most of 
the writers to state the work of the 
Spirit rather dogmatically than con- 
troversially ; and we by no means 
intend to censure them for so doing : 
but we should have been gratified if 
they had assisted us more in what 
is, doubtless, a main subject of in- 
quiry ; vamely, respecting the sev- 
eral kinds of operation adopted by 
the Divine Spirit in his communica- 
tions with man, and the general re- 
sult to be expected from [lis agency, 
prior to, during, and subsequent to 
the grand Apostolic effusion of His 
gilts. 

The great general operation of the 
Hoiy Spirit, is popularly considered 
to be that of sanctifying the heart 
and life of the believer. In what 
manner the Spirit of God, in produ- 
cing this, or any operation acts up- 
on the spirit of man, it must be fruit- 
less for us to toquire, and presump- 
tuous to pronounce upon, at least 
otherwise than by referring to the 
memorable words of the Saviour 
himself,—“ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh. and whither it goeth ; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
This point is briefly but well dis- 
cussed in the short work, No. 1, on 
our list: in which, however, ther: 
appears the assumption of a more 
arbitrary proceeding in the Divine 
Spirit, with respect to individuals, 
than we deem Scripture to warrant. 
The text above quoted refers not so 
much to the selection of objects for 
Divine grace, as to the mode of its 
operation upon them. The need 
of that operation, its blessed effects. 

OS 
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and the necessity for long patience 
in waiting for them, are, however, 
strengly and eloqnéntly described in 
this pamphlet. From the descrip- 
tion of the effects on individual char- 
acter, we select the fullowing glow- 


ing passage. 


‘« But it is in the affections of the heart, 
and in the conduct of the life, that the ef- 
fects of the Spirit’s influences display 
themselves in the loveliest forms, and in 
their highest glory. Antecedently to the 
operations of that Mighty Agent upon the 
soul the breast was the seat of carnal, de- 
praved, and malignant passions, which at 
the slightest degree of irritation, were ev- 
er ready to burst into a flame. The first 
fruit of the Spirit is love—love towards 
God. Like a mass of ice melting before 
the warm beams of the sun, the heart— 
which in the state of nature is frozen in- 
to enmity against God—touched by the 
softening mfluence of the Spirit, dissolves 
in:o pure and genuine affection ; the car- 
nal mind, laying aside its hatred and dis- 
like of his character, and its determined 
stubbornness of opposition to his law, is 
converted into a spiritual mind, which de- 
lights i in the contemplation of bis perfec- 
tions, glows with gratitude for hig kind- 
ness, and enters with alacrity into the 
whole plan of his government—a mind 
which derives the chief source of its en- 
joyment from the experience of his fa- 
vouring presence, and draws the motives 
of its obedience from the fountain of re- 
deeming love. It is also love to man. The 
same subordinating power which slew the 
enmity against God, and kindled in its 
stead the flame of ardent affection to- 
wards him, has also expanded into a free 
exercise of every benevolent and disinter- 
ested emotion, the heart, which, under 
every blast of unkindness, was ready tobe 
contracted into selfishness, or hardened 
into insensibility. The mind that was ev- 
er prone to regard rather with feelings of 
jealousy than with sincere delight the 
happiness and the superior advantages of 
others—that deemed every instance of ili 
treatment a justifiable ground of hatred 
and of il] treatment in return, and every 
instance of ingratitude a sufficient reason 
for withholding kindness—has now be- 
come generous in its principles, tender 
and amiable in its sympathies, and pa- 
tient of injuries and persecutions. Not 


unconcerned for the temporal welfare of 
mankind, and not backward to contribute, 
to the utmost extent of its means, towards 
the promotion of their present happiness 
—its chief anxiety it wil! consider as just- 
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ly due to their eternal interests. Viewing 
them as creatures made for immortality, 

its most earnest and persevering e iiorts 
will be devoted to the still more important 
purposes of securing (so far as its endea- 
vours may succeed) their well-being in a 
world to come. Necessarily associated 
with this exercise of universal love, will 
be the other virtues, graces, and endow- 
ments of the Christian character—-all 
blending into a soft and harmonious com- 
bination, and all flowing forth as so many 
streams from that spring of living waters 
which the Divine Spirit has opened i in the 
heart. There joy, mingled with grati- 
tude and elevated by hope, arising in part 
from the consideration of miseries escap- 
ed, and in part from the anticipation of 
felicities to be—enjoyed from a sense of 
the privileges now posessed, and of the 
blessedness still in reserve—triumphs as 
in its natural element. There peace meek, 
geutle, and serene, resulting from the sub- 


jugation of the appetites and passions, 


from the banishment of vain and irregular 
desires, from a soothing persuasion of be- 
ing in a state of reconciliation with God 
through the death and righteousness oi 
his Son, diffuses a calm and delightful 
composure through all the powers of the 
soul. There forbearance under every 
species of provocation, resignation to the 
Divine will under the most trying dispen- 
sations of providence, and amidst the 
most afflictive scenes of human lite, will 
check the first risings of anger, and si- 
lence the voice of complaint. There 
faith, in all the variety of its operations, 
will act with energy and vigour, reposing 
an unhesitating trust in all the declara- 
tions of Jehovah—confiding with unsha- 
ken reliance in the meritorious life and 
atoning death of the Redeemer as the 
sole and all-sufficient ground of its hope 
of salvation—looking forward with a re- 
alizing eye to the glories of a future world 
amid the clouds and darkness of pre- 
sent sufferings, and directing as a prima- 
ry power the whole movements of the 
conduct. ‘There the flame of devotion 
burns, prayer delights to make known its 
request, praise to offer up its incense of 
thanksgiving, holy contemplation to un- 
fold its pinions, and to soar amidst scenes 
yet remote. There, also, the duties of 
temperance and self-denial, the rigid re- 
straint within their due and appropriate 
bounds of the several faculties and affec- 
tions of the soul, will meet with the requi- 
site share of attention. There, in short, 
goodness, in all its constituent principles, 
whether it regards God or man, whether 
it relates to the understanding, the heart, 
or the life, to the habits of the mind, or 
the regulation of the conduct, proves its 
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its character, and 
Davies, pp. 


existence, vindicates 
evinces its celestial origin.” 


Ji—37. 


To quote from Mr. Mortimer’s 
large volume to the same _ point, 
would be to exhibit mere buckets- 
full, as a specimen of the ocean. 
The whole subject-matter of his 
work consists in describing this very 
operation of the Divine Spirit in the 
heart; promoting the several im- 
portant effects, which he describes 
in as many lectures, of conviction of 
sin, dependence upon Christ, oppo- 
sition to the spirit of the world, as- 
sistance under infirmities and in 
prayer, improvement of trials, spir- 
itual consolation, teaching and “ re- 
membrancing ” the disciple, mortifi- 
cation ©: the carnal mind, fulfilment 
of th righteousness of the law, 
strengthening the inner man, aboun- 
ding in hope, conformity to the Di- 

vine image, sealing unto the day of 
redemption,—and finally, the neces- 
sity of imploring these blessings for 
ourselves, our families, our country, 
the church of Christ, and the world 
at large. A more full and scriptural 
discussion of each of these several 
points we have seldom seen; and 
their delivery from the pulpit, in 
humble dependence on that Spirit 
to whose honour they are devoted, 
cannot have failed of calling down 
His blessing, in many of the effects 
so described, on a Christian congre- 
gation. 

In one lecture, the seventh, Mr. 
Mortimer speaks doctrinally, of the 
procession of the Divine Spirit frog 
the Father and the Sun ; and in one 
lecture only, the ninth, he refers 
to the miraculous and extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, in a quota- 
tion from the Elements of Theology 
by his Right Rev. Diocesan, the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

From Mr. Biddulph we have a 
more philosophical disquisition on 
the wode of the Spirit’s operation on 
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the heart, both before and after the 
Fall of man: and we extract the 
following as the clearest part of his 
exposition on a subject which, per- 
haps, litle admits of human philos- 
ophy or material anatomy. 


** Each kind of life in man is supported 
by extrinsic influence, without which it 
necessarily perishes. If the breath cease 
to maintain the circulation of the blood, 
the body becomes a torpid mass of mat- 
ter. Itany partial interrupgon take place 
in the communication of the nervous fluid, 
the parts of the body from which the sup- 
ply is cut off lose all sensation. And the 
case is the same with respect to the intel 
lectual branch of human nature. Its spir- 
itual sensibilities, its proper conscious- 
ness, and its capability of enjoying that 
from which its happiness must be derived, 
depend on Divine influence communicated 
to it, and a state of soul adapted to the re- 
ception and functions of that influence, 
In vain do the vital influences of the ma- 
terial heavens breathe on the disorganized 
body which disease has rendered incapa- 
ble of being quickened by them; and al- 
together useless would be the most per- 
fect state of corporeal organization with- 
out those influences. So is it in the fall- 
en spirit of man: vain is the éxternal 
manifestation and proposal of grace and 
mercy, till the internal organization of the 
mind (if we may so speak) is refitted for 
its reception by Almighty Power ; and the 
object of that renewal of the mind is, that 
the spirit of man may again receive the 
Spirit of life, and thereby be again capa- 
citated for spiritual sensibility, activity, 
and enjoyment. 

‘““The immaterial part of man was, 
doubtless, created in the highest state of 
spiritual perfection. Its sight, its hearing, 
its feeling, its taste (to make use of a 
phraseology which the Scripture warrants) 
were all acute, in a degree inconceivable 
even to a resuscitated soul in its present 
diseased condition. Its capability of de- 
light in the objects which it was created 
to enjoy, its love to the Divine Author of 
its existence and of all its blessed preroga- 
tives, its spontaneous and instaptapeous 
movements in obedience to every blissful 
call of duty, were such as an angel only 
can understand. A perfect organization 
of mind, and a full and constant supply of 
Divine influence, constituted the paradisi- 
acal state of man. What Mr. Addison 
has said of a renewed soul (mutatis my 
tandis) must have been true with greater 
emphasis in man’s primitive state: ‘ He 
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(the Spirit of God) is lodged in our very 
essence, and is as a soul within the soul, 
to irradiate its understanding, rectify its 
will, purify its passions, and enliven all 
the powers of man.’ And again, in the 
same paragraph : ‘In his (the Christian’s) 
deepest solitude and retirement, he knows 
that he is in company with the greatest of 
beings, and perceives within himself such 
real sensations of his presence, as are 
more delightful than any thing that can be 
met with in the conversation of his crea- 
tures.’"’ Biddulph, pp. 3—36. 


In pursuance of these views, Mr. 
Biddulph likewise mainly adheres 
to the ordinary sanctifying effects 
of the Divine Spirit on individuals, 
and this in all ages of the church. 
Without entering upon a large and 
specific view of the Spirit’s different 
operations in the church, in the dit- 
ferent periods of which he treats on 
this subject, we find the following 
general specification in delineating 
the Divine gifts on the day of Pen- 
tecost, 


“The gift of speaking the languages, 
vernacular in the different nations to 
whom they were to communicate the Gos- 
pel, and the power of working miracles in 
confirmation of their claim to a commis- 
sion from God, and of the truths which 
they preached, were doubtless indispen- 
sably necessary to the execution of the 
trust committed tothem. But there were 
personal qualifications wrought in their 
own hearts, which were equally essential ; 
such as a comprehensive view of the 
scheme of redemption in all its relations, a 
lively faith in Him whom they preached 
to others, fervent zeal for the glory of God, 
and tender pity for the perishing souls of 
men. These were then necessary prere- 
quisites to an entrance on the Christian 
mimistry, and to success in it; and these 
remain, when the gifts of tongues and 
miracles have ceased, its prerequisites still. 
Without these, in some degree, no man 
can say that he is ‘ moved by the Holy 
Ghost’ to assume that office. These con- 
stituted, in part, the blessing spoken of as 
the promise of the Father : but, besides all 
this, something further was required, viz. 
a Divine influence or unction to accompany 
the doctrine of the Crossto the hearts of 
men, and make it effectua! io their con- 
version. The gift of tongues qualified 
them to communicate their sentiments to 
every nation: by the power of working 
miracles they were enabled torouse atten- 
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tion to the doctrines they preached; but 
that attention often terminated in discov- 
eries of the natural enmity of the heart to 
that doctrine which was to the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness. It was the energy of the Holy 
Ghost, accompanying the testimony of 
Jesus, which in every instance of conver- 
sion, rendered that testimony effectual to 
its appointed end. Paul planted, and 
Apollos watered; but it was God who 
gave the increase.”’ Biddulph, pp. 119, 
20. 


The truth is, in the distribution 
made by the Divine Spirit of his 
gifts “to every man severally as he 
will,” there have ever been gifts of 
three kinds; gifts of tlumination, 
gifts of edification, and gifts of 
sanctification ; and all these both 
ORDINARY and ExTRAORDINARY. By 
the ordinary gifts of ¢/lumination, 
we understand that measure of intel- 
lectual penetration, sound wisdom, 
and “right judgment in all things,” 
concerning known and revealed truth, 
for which we pray more particularly 
in our Collect for Whitsunday ; and 
which is a gift, we are persuaded, 
vouchsafed ordinarily to truly de- 
vout Christians ; but to some in a 
more remarkable and _ distinguish- 
ing degree than to others. By the 
ordinary gifts of edification, we 
mean ministerial gilts, intended for 
the improvement of the church. Re- 
specting the ordinary gifts of sanctt- 
fication, we have only to refer to the 


excellent delineations already spo- 


ken of in the works before us. 

How then shall we verify and as- 
sure to ourselves the still remaining 
existence and collation of these or- 
dinary gitts? We may reply, by the 
prior and collateral grant of the same 
gifts in EXTRAORDINARY Measures, 
and with extraordinary accompani- 
ments; whereby was proved the 
truth of that revelation which has 
promised the ordinary gifts to the 
end of time. It pleased God toe 
testify the existence and operation 
of his Spivit at all times, by his 
visible and miraculous interpositions 
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at set and chosen times. Accord- 
ingly the Divine Spirit, as a Spirit 
of illumination, was appointed to 
make certain revelations, respecting 
doctrines, and facts both past, pre- 
sent, and to come, to persons chosen 
before of God; such revelations as 
could not but approve themselves, 
to those who had them, by signs, 
by infallible wonders and mighty 
deeds. The same Spirit granted 
extraordinary gifts for edification 
also, which are particularly specified 
in apostolical times, as accompani- 
ed by “ miracles, gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, 
tongues.” What 

faith, what feelings of assurance, 
what confidence of imparted power, 


accompanied the actual exercise of 


each miraculous gift, it is totally 
impossible for us to conceive, any 
more than we can conceive the 
mode of the effects which followed 
or accompanied them; such as, 
Divine voices echoing from the in- 
most recesses of the temple ; the 
blazing chariot of Elijah in the Old 
Testament, or his shining rube of im- 
maculate white in the New; ; the re- 
storation of withered limbs, or the re- 
calling to life of exanimated corpses. 
These powers indeed were all, it 
would seem, imparted without a 
formal or necessary view to the 
third and still more interesting class 
of gifts, namely, those of sanctifica- 
tidn. “ Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and yet shew I unto youa 
move excellent way.” © Though I 
speak with the tongue of men and 
of angels, and bave not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal,” &c. We know 


not, indeed, that it is the custom of 


divines to rank amongst early gifts 
of the church, any extraordinary 
gifts, with a view to sanctification ; 
but still when we reflect upon the 
fact of three thousand souls con- 
verted by a single sermon, with the 
simplicity of mind, and joy of heart, 
which ensued in the first Christian 
community ; nay, when we look back 
to those eminent instances of faith, 


diversities of 
impressions of 
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and devotion, and patience, and pe- 
nitence, in yet older times, exhibite : 
by an Abraham, a Job, a David ; 

to the surprising galaxy of Christian 
virtues, of the most diverse nature, 
and some of them seldom found 
together in great development in 
one and the same person, yet all 
concurring to embellisu and en- 
shrine the character of a Paul, a 
Peter, or a John ; above all, when 
we view the Divine Saviour himself, 
who, in having the Spirit without 
measure, combined in his own per- 
son as well every perfection of mora] 
purity, as every energy of almighty 
power; can we but presume, that 
for the instruction and exampie oi the 
church, appropriate and extraordi- 
nary measures, even of sanctifying 
grace, were occasionally poured out 
on the heads of certain “ chosen 
vessels,” the more distinguished mi- 
nisters and messengers of the Most 
High? 

May we not then, as before ob- 
served, generally collect trom these 
several extraordinary gilts of the 
Divine Spirit the assurance, that 
upon their cessation, {as it is clearly 
necessary that extraurdinary gilts 
should cease,) the more ordinary 
pifts and endowments of the Spirii 
may still be looked for and implor- 
ed? The men thus extraordinarily 
endowed have left us a record, the 
holy Scriptures, which, without pro- 
mising the continuance for ever o} 
miraculous powers, have clearly, 
according to all common-rules 
interpretation, promised to us the or- 
dinary gifts of the Spirit to the ead 
of time. We should vacate our high- 
est privilege as believers in Christ, 
could we for a moment suspect the 
possibility of our having been finally 
left without the aids of God the Ho- 
ly Ghost, the Comforter, and that as 
a Spirit of illumination, a Spirit ot 
power, and a Spirit of holiness. Let 
us ever pray for these Divine influ- 
ences in conjunction with that, per- 
haps the most rare of all, the spirit 
of “a sound mind.” 

These considerations briog us 
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again to Mr. Gurney, who has at- 
tempted something like a specifica- 
tion of the spiritual agency in ques- 
tion. In asserting with sufficient 
distinctness the ordinary operations 
ot the Divine Spirit, he seems to 
admit the extraordinary gifts like- 
wise. His meaning with regard to 
the ordinary gifts of the Divine 
Spirit will be fully collected from 
the opening of the chapter, entitled, 
* On the perceptible Intluence and 
Guidance of the Spirit of ‘Truth ;’ 
in which he explicitly announces the 
loctrine of these gifts 5 first, as 
commonly received among the pro- 
tessors of Christianity ; and then, 
is more correctly understood and 
insisted on by the particular society 
of which he is a member. 


‘It is generally allowed among the 
professors of Christianity, that in us, that 
is, in our ‘ flesh,’ or natural man, dwell- 
eth no good thing ; that we are unable of 
purselves to fulfil the law of righteousness, 
to serve the Lord with acceptance, and 
that the fountain of all true moral ex- 
eellence in mankind is the Spirit of God. 
fhe serious and enlightened Christian of 
every denomination will readily confess 
that it is only through the influence of this 
Holy Spirit that he is enabled rightly to 
apprehend God, to know himself, and to 
accept Jesus Christ as his all-sufficient 
Saviour—that it is only through such an 
influence that he is converted in the first 
place, and afterwards sanctified and pre- 
pared for his heavenly inheritance. 

“ The differences of sentiment which 
exist in the church, on this great subject, 
have respect not to the question whether 
the Holy Spirit does or does not operate 
on the heart of man ; for on this question 
all true Christians are agreed; but prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, to the mode in 
which that Spirit operates. 

“On this point there appears to exist 
among the professors of Christianity, and 
even among serious Christians, a consi- 
derable diversity of opinion. Some per- 
sons conceive that the Spirit of God does 
notinflueace the heart of man directly, but 
only through the means of certain appoint- 
ed instruments ; such as the holy Scrip- 
tures, and the word preached. Many 
others, who allow the direct and indepen- 
dent influences of the Spirit, and deem 
them absolutely essential to the formation 


of the Christian character, refuse to admit 
that they are perceptible to the mind, but 
consider thei to be hidden in their action, 
and revealed only in their fruits. Now 
with Friends (and I believe with very 
many persons not so denominated) it is « 
leading principle in religion—a principle 
on which they deem it to be in a peculiay 
manner their duty to insist--that the ope 
rations of the Holy Spirit in the soul are 
not only immediate and direct, but per 
ceptible ; and that we are all furnished 
with an inward Guide or Monitor who 
makes his voice known to us, and who, i! 
faithfully obeyed and closely followed, 
will infallibly conduct us into true virtur 
and happiness, because he leads us into « 
real conformity with the will of God. 

“That our sentiments on this impor 
tant subject are well founded---that the 
principle in question forms a constituent 
part of the unchangeable truth of God, is 
satisfactorily evinced, according to om 
apprehension, by various declarations con 
tained in the holy Scriptures.”,—Gurney, 
pp- 36, 37. 


Mr. Gurney partakes too much 
of the liberal and enlightened spirit 
of the age not to yive credit to the 
pretensions of “ the serious and en- 
lightened Christian of every dene- 
mination ;” but it will be seen, that 
he holds at the same time a very de- 
cisive language in declaring, what he 
considers to be, a constituent part 
of the unchangeable truth of God ; 
maintaining on this, and on various 
other occasions, a certain tone of 
confidence, nay almost of alarm, 
which while it marks his undoubt- 
ing belief of his own views, is 
well calculated to engage the atten- 
tion of the young disciple, for whom 
he chiefly writes, on the side of his 
favourite dogma. It was therefore 
the more necessary clearly to unfold 
the precise nature of the difference 
between himself, and those who are 
reputed orthodox, on this subject. 
Or, if he adopted words and phrases 
of which the full force could not be 
expected to ofler itself, except to 
those who “ have the mind of the 
Spirit,” he should have distinctly told 
us this, as the Apostle did, when he 
said, “that he spake wisdom amony 
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them that were perfect.” Taking, 
however, his words in their ordinary 
meaning, we shall enter shortly upon 
the propriety of his use of the terms 
DIRECT, PERCEPTIBLE, INFALLIBLE, 
in application to the gifts of the Ho- 
ly Spirit ; pursuing the course which 
we have laid down, of dividing them 
into gifts of illumination, of edifica- 
tion, and of sanctification, ordinary 
and extraordinary. 

And to begin with ordinary gifts 
of illumination, Mr. Gurney, if we 
understand him, represents it as a 
leading principle of Friends, that 
there are gifts of illumination which 
are communicated not “ through the 
means of certain instruments, as the 
holy Scriptures and the word preach- 
ed,” but directly and immediately. 
Now, if this mean any thing, it must 
mean that Quakers believe in a di- 
rect inspiration or revelation of facts, 
of doctrines, or of duties, not con- 
tained in the holy Scriptures, but 
taking place in their own minds. 
It is very true that Mr. Gurney in- 
forms us, that such revelation is to 
be “in accordance with the holy 
Scripture ;”’ but we do not see that 
this precise accordance js necessary 
to the doctrine, since it would be 
quite sufficient for “ two distinct In- 
dependent practical guides to the 
same righteousness, p. 54, not to 
contradict one another: and various 
facts, doctrines, and duties, having 
no immediate relation to Scripture, 
provided they have no contrariety 
to it, might be revealed by a guide 
wholly independent of the Scrip- 
tures. He might, for instance, tell 
us exactly how and in what periods 
the world was formed, or when and 
how it shall be destroyed ; or might 
teach us the precise truth and locali- 
ty of the intermediate state ; or the 
exact doctrines of predestination, or 
Divine personality ; or might save 
us at once all the trouble of writing 
long books, with uncertain success, 
on the sacraments, on oaths, and on 
war. Instead of sending us for all 
these to Scripture, which is true as 
far as it goes, he might, by imme- 
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diate inspiration, tell us more than 
either prophet yet foresaw, or apos- 
tle told: things of which knoweth 
no man, but the Father only. Now, 
the question which we would put is 
this: Has the Spirit thus imparted 
any new truth, doctrine, or fact, not 
directly or indirectly revealed in 
Scripture, or to be deduced there- 
from? George Fox, and the other 
primitive founders and martyrs of 
Quakerism would indeed tell us of 
many; we need not swell the size 
of the present article by alluding 
more distinctly to them; but will 
Mr. Gurney himself specify any one? 
will modern Quakers specify any 
one ? do they even hint at any one, 
or admit the supposition that any 
one new, direct, and independent 
truth has been revealed in addition 
to Scripture since the canon of Scrip- 
ture itself was closed? And if not, 
what, we repeat, is the meaning of 
that “ direct inspiration,” to which 
Friends lay claim, independent of the 
Scriptures ? 

Mr. Gurney informs us, “they are 
very far indeed from pretending to 
those higher degrees of inspiration 
which, for peculiar and specific pur- 
poses, were bestowed on some of 
the immediate followers of Jesus,” 
p- 153. What then are the /ower 
degrees of direct inspiration to which 
they do pretend? We cannot put 
the question more generally ; is it 
any thing at all, not to say contrary 
to Scripture, not to say merely in 
accordance with Scripture, but we 
say, not deducible from Scripture, 
and owing its whole ultimate author- 
ity to Scriptural principles? If Mr. 
Gurney should satisfy us that he 
has no hidden store of principles 
other than what Scripture contains, 
or will bear him out in urging 
upon mankind, we can only con- 
clude, that to denominate such light 
or knowledge as is deducible from 
Scripture, or to be verified thereby, 
as direct, is only a misnomer foi 
indirect. 

Mr. Gurney’s meaning, and that 
of every true and Scriptural Chris- 
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tian thus far, must be simply this: 
that the Holy Spirit, as a Spirit of 
illumination, by his gracious influ- 
ences upon the heart, helps us to 
vuoderstand and apply the holy 
Scriptures. He has not left the 
Book of God to its own effect, nor 
the means of grace to their own 
influence upon the heart: but He 
has graciously promised a quicken- 
ing power within the soul, by which 
our attention shall be awakened, 
our understanding enlightened, our 
judgement exercised, and our wisdom 
directed to those views of the facts, 
doctrines, and duties of Christianity 
which shall make us obedient to the 
truth, and wise unto salvation. We 
are inclined to believe that Mr. Gur- 
ney, in truth, means nothing more 
than this: or. if he does, that he can 
produce no facts to establish the di- 
rect illumination, independent of 
Scripture, for which he contends. 
And if this be all, on what is the con- 
demnation of other Christian church- 
es founded, and wherein consists his 
difference on tbis topic from that 
church of Christ which is established 
in these realms ? 

But next for the word pPERCEPTI- 
BLE—perceptible gitts of illumination 
by the Spirit. Here, at least, we 
seem not at issue about words. Mr. 
Gurney is as sound a churchman in 
this expression as the compilers of 
our Severteenth Article, which 
speaks of a dectrine “full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to 
godly persons, and such as FREL 
(or perceive) in themselves the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, mortify- 
ing the works of the flesh, and their 
earthly members, and drawing up 
their mind to high and heavenly 
things.” But. certainly, here too, 
either the conipiler of the Article 
or Mr. Gurney must be under some 
misconception in the use of the same 
words; since the Article makes it 
essential to perception of the Spirit 
within us, that he mortifies the works 
of the flesh, and draws up our minds 
to heaven: whereas Mr. Gurney 


considers this to be the very reason 
why we declare them to be tmper- 
ceptible, that they are “ hidden in 
their action, and revealed only in 
their fruits.” ‘To make out then a 
case of difference between the pious 
author and the Anglican Church, 
we must suppose him to mean, 
that the impulses of the Spirit are 
so independent, as to be independent 
of the fruits they produce, and to 
he known as it were per se, or by 
their own light. It is an action “ not 
hidden, but made known and re- 
vealed ;” and this 7adependently of 
the fruits produced. ‘This method 
of revelation appears to be much of 
the same kind with that to which 
some religionists, both Calvinistic 
and Arminian, lay claim respecting 
their justification: they believe it, 
because they do believe it; an im- 
pression having been made upon 
their minds to that effect, which they 
regard as of a direct and supernatu- 
ral kind; and this prior to any evi- 
dence ab extra, or any rational de- 
duction whatever. But from this 
avo Mr. Gurney for a moment res- 
cues his doctrine, when, on turning 
over the leaf, he presents us with the 
following sentence. 


“Since then Christ, or the Spirit of 
Christ, in those operations which are alto- 
gether internal and independent of an out- 
ward revelation, [that is, independent of 
the Scriptures,] is /ight, it is plain that 
this Spirit in such inward operations 
makes manifest—communicates an AcTUaI 
MORAL SENSE—teaches what is right and 
what is wrong, in a perceptible or intelli- 
gible manner.’’ Gurney, p. 38. 


Here then the Spirit gives an 
actual perceptible moral sense; a 
rule of right and wrong, be it ob- 
served, independent of the Scrip- 
tures. But now the question re- 
turns again with all its force, Is the 
operation of the Spirit perceptible 
because he gives the moral sense: 
or does the moral sense, the recog- 
nition of right and wrong itself de- 
pend upon a prior perception of the 
Spirit? If from a prior perception 
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of the Spirit, then is the Spirit it- 
self perceived, without any percep- 
tible token beforelrand—the very 
case of those who believe their jus- 
tification by its own light; the very 
case of every enthusiast, who be- 
lieves because he believes, and is 
able to bear down, by the hardihood 
of assertion, the weak and the cre- 
dulous. But if the Spirit itself be 
perceived by its giving, and because 
it gives, a moral sense which veri- 
lies its operation, then have we the 
precise doctrine of the Anglican 
church ; only with this difference, 
that the Anglican church verifies 
the moral sense itself by the Scrip- 
tures, and Friends either by nothing 
at all, or circularly, again, by their 
perception of the Spirit; whilst 
their perception of the Spirit itself 
had been before verified by its giving 
the moral sense. We must confess 
that the dilemma seems to us to be 
inextricable. 

When a Friend goes forth, “ the 
burden of the Lord resting upon 
him, to promulgate, in other places, 
families, or neighbourhoods, the spi- 
rituality of the Gospel dispensa- 
lion,” p. 186, we presume we have 
the clearest possible modern in- 
stance of this alleged direct and 
perceptible inspiration from above. 
The place, the persons, the advice 
are all suggested ; and the indivi- 
dual endeavours to follow no other 
guidance, throughout the progress 
of his travels, but the gentile and 
secret intimations of the Divine 
word within him. Under this gui- 
dance, he passes from place to place, 
and from meeting to meeting ; and 
at length, when his work is done, 
he is permitted to return home to 
his usual occupations, with “a 
remunerating and confirming sense 
of rest, liberty, amd consolation.” 
p.187. We certainly believe that 
tten, of such a faithful and self- 

‘nying service, the reward is with 
ue Most High. But, after all, 
what is this direct and perceptible 
work of inspiration, when a little 
more closely viewed? Are per- 
sons, places, and principles revealed 

Curist. Ossernv. No. 276. 
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to our traveller, of which he had 
possessed no previous knowledge ; 
no, not a suspicion of their ex 
istence ? Are dispositions of indi- 
viduals, or wants and conjectures 
of churches, revealed to him, which 
he had no other means whatever ot 
observing or ascertaining; no more 
than we might have of a person 
whom: we accidentally meet in 
Cheapside or the Bank, and whom 
we had never seen or heard of be- 
fore > ‘That indeed would look like 
revelation. But do Friends plead 
for this intuitive or inspired know- 
ledge? Do they claim for them- 
selves, by direct inspiration on such 
occasions, the knowledge of individ- 
uals upon mere oceurrence, and with- 
out a single reflex observation, 
but by the dictation of the Spirit 
within ? The amount of the per- 
ceptible inspiration which is contend- 
ed for, we apprehend, is this : a man 
feels a concern for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, or for the propaga- 
tion of certain principles which he 
has well considered and appre- 
ciated. The desire arises in his 
mind (and the Christian will ever 
know to whom to attribute a 
good desire,) to act according to 
the concern he feels. The subject 
gradually takes possession of his 
whole soul: he determines to go; 
and then (mark the important condi- 
tion,) if his friends at home allow 
the suggestion to be from above, and 
the occasion to be meet, he is, with 
proper credentials, proper percepti- 
ble credentials of “ paper and ink,” 
permitted to go, to discharge his 
commission and his conscience, and 
to return in peace. And what, we 
may say, is there in all this, but 
what might occur every day among 
the laity of our own church, if its 
discipline happened to permit ; and 
what does occur with every con- 
scientious ordained minister, whether 
at home or abroad; and what is in 
full accordance with the operations 
of that Divine Spirit from whom 
proceed, in their proper and ordi- 
nary course, all holy | desires, all 
good counsels, and all just worles - 
99 
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The perception mentioned in par- 
ticular instances in former times was 
very different from any thing to 
which any body of Christians can 
lay claim in the present day. The 
friends of Ananias and Sapphira had 
reason to perceive the truth and real- 
ity of Peter’s commission, when at 
his words those unhappy persons 
* fell down straightway, and gave up 
the ghost.” Elymas the sorcerer, 
perceived the truth of the Spirit 
speaking by Paul, when he was 
struck blind at the judgment seat. 
And in general the perception ac- 
companying the extraordinary gilts 
of the Spirit was something pre- 
sented to the bodily senses, some 
palpable deviation from the ordinary 
laws of nature. ‘Tongues were a 
sign to them that believed not ; pro- 
phecy in the same manner became a 
testimony to them that believed : and 
both, so far from being a “ higher 
degree only of inspiration” than 
that which takes place at a meet- 
ing of Friends, were as diflerent from 
it in kind, as the direct and percep- 
tible healing of a withered arm by 
the voice of the all-powerful Sa- 
viour was from the indirect and im- 
perceptible restoration of diseases, 
under God’s blessing, by herbs and 
medicaments. 

As to Mr. Gurney’s use of the 
word INFALLIBLE, in reference to 
the ordinary gifts of illumination 
by the Divine Spirit we do not 
suppose that he means any thing 
more than that on which we are 
all most perfectly agreed ; that the 
teaching of the Divine Spirit, when 
a:certained to be such, is an infallible 
guide to wisdom, virtue and happi- 
ness. And truly it must be owned, 
that our excellent and _ estimable 
Friends take pains enough, in prac- 
tice, to ascertain the real presence of 
their infallible Guide.—the inward 
and spiritual grace attending those 
outward indications of it which so 
frequently occur in their sacred as- 
semblies, as weli as in the secret 
chamber, or still more secret silence 
of the soulwithin. It is not found in 


‘the thunder,” it is not in “ the earth- 
quake,” it is not in the loudest, and 
(least of all) in the most loquacious, 
tongue ; it is not in * restlessness 
and temporary confusion,” nor al- 
ways, perhaps, in that very “ dis- 
guietude” from which, by a dis- 
charge of supposed duty, “ a remu- 
nerating sense of rest, liberty, and 
consolation is sought;” it is found 
in “the still small voice 3” in the 
“state of the soul’s silent submis- 
sion ;”’ and is known by quietness, 
tenderness, humility, true sanity of 
mind, and substantial peace. In 
short, he who has it “ brings his own 
sensations [perceptions] to the test 
of EXPERIENCE. Hk KNOWS THE 
TREE BY ITS FRUIT,” p. 50. Here 
then we have at least all we have 
been seeking for so long,—the per- 
ceptible guidance of the Spirit known 
infallibly only by its fruits. In 
short, as truth and reason will ever 
come forth from true sanity of mind 
we may safely commit the expla- 
nation of this infallibility to our 
author’s own words in a preceding 
page :— 


‘‘ However discouragement may often 
overtake us through the misconduct of 
unsound brethren, my young friends with 
myself have undoubtedly enjoyed a very 
easy opportunity of observing the life and 
conversation of many persons, who pro- 
fess that the internal manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit are their rule of life; and 
who by along and tried course of pa- 
tience, submission, and self-denial, have 
fully evinced the sincerity of their profes- 
sion.”’ Gurney, pp. 48, 49. 


Had we to do with nothing be- 
yond these somewhat speculative, 
though important, consideratious on 
the ordinary gifts of illuminating 
grace, the question between the 
Friends and the Christian world at 
large, on the subject of the Spirit, 
might be with no great difficulty 
accommodated. But, as in most 
doctrinal diversities, there are here 
also certain practical consequences 
calling for most serious considera- 
tion, as touching in our minds upon 
the very vitals of Christianity, and 
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of all Scriptural truth ; these we 
are now to view as connected with 
the second head, namely, gifts of 
edification. In Mr. Gurney’s fourth 
chapter, the first on the outward 
service and worship of God, we find 
a full and elaborate development 
of the reasons for the abolition of 
the sacraments by Friends, grounded 
on a supposed obedience to the per- 
ceptible emancipating influences of 
the Divine Spirit. 


“It is our belief that we have been led 
out of the practice of these rites by the 
Spirit of truth; that we could not recur 
to them without grieving our heavenly 
Monitor ; and that in fact they are not in 
accordance with the entire spirituality of 
the Gospel dispensation.’’ Gurney, p. 61. 


Now, if our author here intend- 
ed to hint at some revelation inde- 
pendent of the Scriptures, received 
by Friends on the subject of the 
sacraments, perhaps we have al- 
ready said enough to induce him at 
least to reconsider the matter. If 
he meant simply to say, that their 
impression, on a studious review 
of the Scriptures, accompanied by 
earnest prayer for the guidance of 
God’s Holy Spirit, has led them 
finally to this conclusion, he might 
then, we think, have told us so in 
plainer words than those which he 
has used, and which make no allu- 
sion to Scriptural authority. For 
our own part, if we are to speak 
of imperceptible impressions inde- 
pendent of direct Scriptural precept, 
we should say that we perceive in 
the sacraments nothing which in our 
minds militates against the purest 
spiritual dispensation. We doubt- 
Jess may have our prejudices of edu- 

cation in favour of the sacraments, 
as Mr.Gurney may have his against 
them. But will it be said, that to 
spiritual worship itis essential to add 
no bodily forms or external actions 
whatever ; or that creatures, formed 
as we are of body and spirit, are to 
make no use of their bodily mem- 
bers in spiritual worship, and to 
have no visible, audible, or sensible 
mode of expressing their reverence 
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to their Maker, or their attachment 
and conjunction one amongst ano- 
ther? We might here, were it not 
wholly superfluous, appeal to what 
little is practical, positive, external, 
and formal among Friends them- 
selves ; that little, which even they 
deem necessary as some verification 
of their silent feelings, some exter- 
nal tie to their spiritual assemblies. 
But the whole question here clearly 
is, what kind of form or external 
observance are we to admit for the 
important purpose of church-com- 
munion, of outward homage to God, 
and we may add of appropriately 
Stirring up the gift within us? If 
for this last purpose Friends deem 
silence to be the most helpful, they 
will not deny that others may 
find the exercise of their speaking 
powers to be decidedly more help- 
ful; and if, in addition to the 
edifying externals of covered or un- 
covered heads, orderly prayers and 
prophesyings, prescribed attitudes, 
and Sabbatic worship, we think it 
edifying to adopt other forms, at- 
titudes, actions, rites and types; we 
think, even prior to looking into 
God’s word, why may we not sup- 
pose ourselves under the dictation 
of the Spirit as well as they ? 
We cannot see a priori any reason 
for not judging the singing of 
Psalms, for instance, or even a sa- 
crament, as hopeful, and as spiri- 
tually taught to us, as is to Friends 
an accentuated method of praying ; 
or in prophesying a slowly uttered 
communication, word by word, of the 
mind of the Spirit. In both cases 
we must only take care that the out- 
side form does not cheat us of the in- 
ward and spiritual grace ; that we 
do not either think every spirit utter- 
ing itself forth in slowness or in a 
certain accentuation is the Spirit of 
the Lord, or believe with the Papists, 
and too many among ourselves, that 
the mere bread and wine received tu 
the Lord’s Supper are verily receiv- 
ing the body and the blood of Christ. 

Let us, however, now approach 
what is after all our common ap- 
peal. the holy Scriptures, and ex- 
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amine there what is, or what is not, 
* in accordance with an entire spiri- 
tuality of dispensation.” We will 
say nothing at present of the Law of 
Moses, but turn to the eminently 
Spiritual dispensation vouchsafed to 
Abraham ; who received the right- 
eousness of faith plainly and simply 
upon his true and spiritual assent to 
the word of promise. Even here 
we find, in testimony of the spirit- 
ual benefits of this purely spiritual 
righteousness, that he received “ the 
sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of faith which he had 
yet being uncircumcised.”—But let 
us proceed a step higher, to the 
paradisiacal state itself. Mr. Bid- 
dulph, not without reason, and much 
to our present purpose, has made 
out the case of a superlatively spiri- 
tual dispensation before the fall of 
man. We cannot enter uponit: but 
we ask, is the Gospel dispensation 
intended to be more spiritual than 
that state when man walked upon the 
earth, as Chrysostom says, wsayysho¢ 
2evyeiog ? But in paradise itself we 
have two most extraordinary sacra- 
mental or significative rites, to which 
indeed it might be difficult to find 
any thing similarly effective in the 
way even of type and figure in any 
subsequent dispensation. Of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, it 
was said, “ Thou shalt not eat of it, 
neither shalt thou touch it, lest ye 
die.” Of the tree of life, that 
“pledge of immortality,” it was 
said, “ Now, lest he put forth his 
hand to the tree of life, and eat 
and live for ever.*” In this, which 
might be safely assumed as the most 
spiritual dispensation ever establish- 
ed upon earth, every precept with 
which we are made acquainted was 
positive, ritual, and typical: with 
what reason then can we hypotheti- 
cally contrast the two ideas, as es- 
sentially incompatible of a formal 
and typical service, and a service 


simply spiritual ? 
*See Bishop Horne’s most beautiful 


sermon on the tree of life, and his admi- 
rable view of paradisiacal sacraments. 


If the recorded Opinion of an 
Apostle under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion itself be of any weight ; (and, 
although that Apostle had preju- 
dices compared with more en- 
lightened modern Christians,* yet 
had he, on one particular occasion, 
received immediate instruction from 
Heaven on the very subject of his 
Jewish prejudices, and had soared 
above them all in admitting a Gen- 
tile to equal rights in one common 
Gospel ;) if, we say, the recorded 
opinion of Peter can have any 
weight in deciding the compatibility 
of a form, a rite, a type, with a 
spiritual dispensation, and even a 
dispensation extraordinarily §spiri- 
tual, we then have still a stronger 
case against our excellent author, 
and that on his own ground. “ Then 
answered Peter, Can any man for- 
bid warer, that these should not 
be baptized, which have received 
THE HOLY GHOST as well as we? 
And he commanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” Act. x. 46—48. 

We are still, however, only on 
the ground of impression and in- 
ference. But we pass frem these to 
something more directly Scriptural. 
With regard to the Jewish dispen- 
sation, “ the Spirit speaketh express- 
ly” in Scripture, that the shadows 
and types of the old Jaw are done 
away by the Gospel; and that the 
Law of Moses, as a system of rites 
predictive of the Messiah, no 


* Not, however, all enlightened modery 
Christians; for one perhaps of our own 
church, who approached the nearest to 
the mystic views of some Friends as to the 
Christ within them, Mr. Law, happens 
also to have been most strongly prejudi- 
ced in favour of the outward representa- 
tion of the inward and spiritual grace in 
the holy sacraments. Nay, he goes the 
length of rejecting the plea even of sin- 
cerity, for neglecting an instituted rite ; 
and urges that very plea against Bishop 
Hoadley, a rational divine, as involving 
the greatest absurdity, and being contra- 
dictory at once to reason and Scripture. 
Third Letter to Bishop of Bangor, vol. i. 
of his works, p. 199. 
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longer holds its authority: and, on 
this subject, it would be wholly un- 
fair not to let Mr. Gurney speak for 
himself. After describing the Law 
of Moses as a figure for the time 
then present, and as having a sha- 
dow of good things to come, he pro- 
ceeds with his usual ability. 


‘ But important as was the purpose 
thus answered by the establishment and 
maintenance of the ceremonial law, it was 
one of a merely temporary nature. When 
the Messiah was come—when he had re- 
vealed the spiritual character of his own 
dispensation—when he had died for our 
sins—when he had risen again for our jus- 
tification—when he had shed forth on his 
disciples the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit—then were all the types fulfilled ; 
then was the law of types abolished.”’— 
After quoting Heb. vii. 18, 19, and x. 5—9, 
he thus argues: ‘“‘ The system of types 
and sacrificial ordinances therefore being 
‘taken away,’ and the system of spiritual- 
ities being by the coming of Christ estab- 
lished, we are no longer to worship the 
Father through the intervention of a hu- 
man priesthood, of formal ceremonies, or 
of typical institutions, but solely through 
the mediation of the High Priest of our 
profession, and under the immediate and 
all-sufficient influences of the Holy Ghost. 
Although the shadows of the old law form- 
ed an essential part of the Jewish dispen- 
sation, they were no sooner imposed upon 
Christians than they became unlawful, 
and assumed the character of an unright- 
eous bondage and of ‘beggarly elements ;’ 
Gal. iv. 9. ‘ Wherefore, if ye be dead 
with Christ, from the rudiments of the 
world,’ says the Apostle Paul to his Co- 
lossian converts, ‘ why, «s though living 
in the world, are ye subject to ordi- 
nances ?’ Col. ii. 20, comp. 14, Eph. ii. 
14—16.” Gurney, pp. 64, 65 


Now, if this passage means any 
thing different from what we are all 
agreed upon, it means something for 
which it does not offer a shadow of 
proof. We are all agreed that not 
a single rite, type, form, ceremony, 
or law of civil polity prescribed by 
Moses, and answering the peculiar 
ends of his code, is binding upon 
us. All these, being “ added be- 
cause of transgression, till the Seed 
should come,” were abrogated by 
the eoming of Christ; and another 
Priest, another Lawgiver, another 
code, another worship arose : taking 
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up. indeed, all that was of lasting 
obligation in the’ law of Moses, but 
establishing something else wholly 
independent of Moses’s authority. 
Hitherto,.then, we are perfectly 
agreed. But, if it is intended furthes 
to shew what it is which Christianity 
teaches, by takiag the express nega- 
tion or opposite to all that Moses 
tauglit, we must then have our au- 
thor’s warrant for so doing ; and a 
far clearer warrant than he has yet 
given. Would he abrogate the 
Ten Commandments because Moses 
taught them, or the Sabbath because 
Moses prescribed it? Does he for- 
bid prayer because Moses practised 
it? Does he dismiss the Christian 
ministry because of Aaron’s minis- 
try? Would he have us forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together, be- 
cause Moses called a solemn assem- 
bly ? Does he renounce all his own 
forms, ceremonies, customary and 
prescribed proceedings in worship, 
because the Law of Moses had also 
certain forms and proceedings? Or 
would he have no “ helps,” no re- 
membrance of past mercies and 
events, because Moses sang a song 
of perpetual use in the church; nay, 
even though in heaven they still sing 
“the song of Moses and the Lamb r’”’ 
Nothing of all this Mr. Gurney will 
of course reply. But still—“ we are 
now no longer to worship the Fa- 
ther through the intervention of a 
human priesthood, of formal cere- 
monies, or of typical institutions.” 
And why not?’ If by the express- 
sion, “ intervention of a human 
priesthood,” is meant “ the assist- 
ance of men ministers,” did none 
but Moses use men ministers and 
even women ministers*, as specia! 
agents in the service of God? And, 
again, did none but Moses ever use 


Jormal ceremonies, or even typica! 


institutions ? The truth is, that al- 
though our author’s language may 
be so construed as to overthrow the 


* Indeed, we know not how any spirit 
ual dispensation could venture on any thing 
so Mosaic as 2 woman ministry: witness 
the songs of Miriam and Deborah 
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whole code of formality inuse among 
Friends, as well as all other higher 
degrees of formality ever existing in 
the world; yet it would appear from 
the title of this chapter that all he 
means is typical institutions. He 
urges the disuse of all TYPICAL rites 
in the service of God. And why 
types should be so superabundantly 
offensive above all other external 
forms, we know not, except it be 
that under them may be conveniently 
ranged the proscribed sacraments 
of the Christian Church.—Put to 
bring this somewhat arbitrary as- 
sumption of our author to some 
test, we will admit, that type and 
sacrament may possibly mean (which 
however they do not) exactly the 
same thing; “an outward and vi- 
sible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual grace,”’....¢ as a means whereby 
we receive the same, and a pledge 
to assure us thereof;”’ and we shall 
still think that be entirely fails in 
his proof that such a kind, or mode, 
or act of religious edification was 
either invented by Moses, or con- 
fined to his time, or to his code ; 
and, therefore, that such rites can- 
not on that ground alone, or on that 
ground at all, be withheld from the 
Christian church. That the parti- 
cular acts performed in Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, were incidental- 
ly performed in the course of Jew- 
ish ceremonies, and in part prescrib- 
ed by Moses, does not appear to 
us to affect the question, although 
many pages of this elaborate chapter 
seem to be written to prove that 
point. All the learning, therefore, 
which has been translated into the 
present volume, from Talmuds and 
Lexicons, and commentators Greek, 
Latin, and English, to prove that 
washings with water, and eating at 
the Passover, were Jewish customs, 
and jn part Mosaic orders, might 
have been spared for one single note 
out of Maot’s Family Bible, or Mr. 
Scott’s Commeniary, as explaining 
things already sufficiently Known. 
Doubtless they were used by the 
’ like many other things ; like 
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the expressions, for example, in the 
Lord’s Prayer; bet they were adopt- 
ed for quite another purpose into 
the Christian code. And if sacra- 
ments are to be used, Mr. Gurney 
will perhaps agree with us, that 
none could have beeu devised so 
simple and beautiful, so little car- 
nal, so truly #tcording to former 
scriptural analogies, and so little 
likely to offend either Jew or Gen- 
tile, as the customary emblems of 
water sprinkling, and sharing toge- 
ther a morsel of bread and a cup of 
wine. © TI will sprinkle clean wate: 
upon you,” says the Prophet, * and 
ye shall be clean.” ‘The Gospel is 
predicted under the emblem of a 
feast; and it is remarkable that the 
Saviour himself embodies to us the 
figure of the second sacrament, 
when he says, except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you.” 

But, to come still more closely 
to Scripture, and to the words ot 
Christ, we must do Mr. Gurney the 
further justice of giving his positive 
argument against sacramental rites, 
drawn from the alleged express pro- 
hibition of them by Christ himsell. 
This comes home to the point ; and 
this express prohibition against sa- 
cramental rites, be it observed, is 
the only direct one in the whole 
Bible quoted by Mr. Gurney. It is 
as follows: “ Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem worship the Father. Ye 
worship ye know not what: we know 
what we worship; for salvation is of 
the Jews. But the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.” John iv. 21—24. 

Is the reader satisfied ? We ap- 
prehend not—nor do we believe 
that ever there was a Friend, or a 
Christian of any sect, who would 
have been led from such a passage 
acone, without prejudice or human 


comment, only by the teaching of 


the heavenly Monitor within, to 
guess at its containing a prohibition 
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of sacramental rites. But now for 


the human comment. 


“Jn this passage of our Lord’s dis- 

course, there is an evident allusion to two 
separate and distinct systems of worship, 
appertaining respectively to two different 
dispensations ; and itis equally clear that 
the change was then about to take place 
from one of these to the other; that the 
one was about to be abolished—the other 
to be established. The system of wor- 
ship about to be abolished was that which 
the Jews were accustomed to practise at 
Jerusalem, and which the Samaritans had 
endeavoured to imitate on their favourite 
mountain. Now every one who is ac- 
quainted with the records of the Old Tes- 
tament must be aware that this was a 
system of worship chiefly consisting in 
outward ceremonies ; ; in figurative or ty- 
pical ordinances. The greatest nicety of 
Divine direction accompanied the institu- 
tion of these various rites which were a 
‘figure for the time then present,’ and 
which stood only in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances, 
imposed on the Israelites until the time of 
reformation ; Ileb. ix. 10. But now that 
time of reformation was at hand, and the 
law was pronounced by the great Media- 
tor of the New Covenant, that men were 
henceforward to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. The new worship 
which was thus to distinguish Christianity, 
was to be in spirit ; because it was to con- 
sist, not in outward rites of a formal and 
ceremonial nature, but in services dictated 
by the Spirit of the Lord, and in direct 
communion of the soul with its Creator. 
It was to be in truth ; not simply as aris- 
mg out of a sincere heart—a description 
which might apply with equal force to the 
abolished worship of the Jews—but be- 
cause it was to consist in substantial reali- 
ties. It was to be carried on, not through 
the old medium of types and figures, but 
by the application to the heart of the 
great and essential truths of the Gospel 
dispensation ; for the type was now to be 
exchanged for the antitype ; the figure 
for the thing figured ; the shadow for the 
substance. Such then and such exclu- 
sively is the true character of Christian 
worship.”” Gurney, pp. 62, 63. 


In this passage of Scripture, how- 
ever be it observed, the direct allusion 
is not to two separate and distinct 
systems of worship, appertaining to 
two different dispensations, but to 
two separate and distinct places of 
worship ; one, the place in dispute 
between Jews and Samaritans; the 
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other indefinite, and including every 
place alike, where there shall be a 
person “ fearing God and working 
righteousness.” Or if the passage 
mean any thing further than this, 
(as much was often included in the 
plainest words of our Lord’s dis- 
courses,) it had reference probably 
to those spiritual principles both ot 
morality and devotion to which the 
Jews had become such strangers 
as to substitute external for internal 
obedience, the letter for the spirit, 
the form for the substance, in 
their whole system of worship and 
practice. They rested in their ver- 
bal decalogue and their corban, in 
their altar and temple. Now, there- 
fore, commandments were to be 
given which should clearly reach 
the heart; and in the new system 
neither place, nor form, nor prayer, 
nor ritual, of whatever kind, should 
be declared availing without the heart 
accompanying the observance. In 
short, the first legitimate spirituality 
explained away by “those of old 
time,” was now to be revived ; and 
all this we may justly conclude, was 
contained in the single answer ol 
our Lord tothe woman. But, to go 
on further and say, that it laid down 
the exact nature of the new ritual, 
and particularly to the exclusion o! 
all types and sacraments, is in’ the 
first place, arbitrary ; and, in the 
next place, a flat petitio principr ; 
for we deny, as before, that types 
and sacraments are at all inconsist 
ent with a spiritual worship. “Phe 
Jewish code of worship, indeed, was 
one consisting “ chiefly,” as Mr 
Gurney very truly observes, in out- 
ward ceremonies ; in figurative and 
typical ordinances. But the Chris- 
tian dispensation was to consist * in 
services dictated by the Spirit of Uv 
Lord.” Allowing, as we pass, n 
untithesis whatever between “ typi- 
cal ordinances,” and “ services dic: 
tated by the Spirit,” since they were 
all dictated alike by the Spirit to 
Moses, (and surely Friends have 
allowed by their own practice that 
many a prophetic type might be s: 
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dictated,) siill we ask, if the Jewish 
evde did not consist wholly. in these 
typical ordinances, why is Chris- 
lianity to consist in their entire ex- 
clusion? The Jews, notwithstand- 
ing their ispes, and in their very 
types, “did all eat the same spiri- 
tual meat, and did all drink the same 
spuitual drink, (with Christians, ) 
even of that Spiritual Rock which 
followed them, which was Christ.” 
And why may not Christians then, 
notwithstanding their spiritual food, 
be commanded by Christ to use for 
illustration typical actions? The 
ritual Jaw did not exclude spiritual 
worship : why should spiritual wor- 
ship exclude ritual observances ? 

Undoubtedly there was a very 
good reason why the whole body 
of the Jewish ritual. as such, was 
to be swept away by the coming of 
Christ ; because, like an enormous 
and necessarily indistinctly defined 
hieroglyphic, it darkly and less in- 
telligibly exiubited the information 
which was now to be literally and 
penly exhibited in the facts and 
verities of the Gospel. But, can 
it be truly said, that our sacraments 
give us, only dark or unintelligible 
information ? Could the Spirit (we 
ask it reverently ) have spoken more 
plainly even by words, than by the 
ictof baptism, to shew the washing 
of regeneration ¢ Can truth itself be 
more explicit than in that grand 
commemorative rite, in which *‘ Jesus 
Christ is evideutly set forth crucified 
among us: In fine, why should 
the figurative expression of baptism, 
&c., have been retained in the New 
Testament, and be used even by 
Friends, if the figurative action is 
precisely what it was intended, and 
that under very severe pains and 
penalties, to prohibit ? 

We have seen then the amount 
of prohibitions ; let us now estimate 
the amount of commands. A sa- 
crament swe understand to be a rite 
instituted and ordained by Christ 
himself. Here, then, again the Sa- 
viour appears: “And He took 
‘read and gave thanks, and brake 


t, and gave unto them, saying, 
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This is my body which is given for 
you; THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE 
OF ME. Likewise also the cup, after 
supper, saying, This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood, which, is 
shed for you—DRINK YE ALL oF 
ivr.” Luke = xxii.; Matt. xxvi. 
Again, Jesus Christ speaks ; “ Go 
ye thevefore, and teach all nations, 
BAPTIZING THEM IN THE NAME 
OF THE FATHER AND OF THE SON, 
AND OF THE HOLY GHOST 3 teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you: and 
lo, I am with you alway, even 
UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD.” 
Matt. xxviii. This, however, it 
seems, was all figurative ; at least 
the latter command. What then is 
the apostolical comment? St. Peter 
speaks: “ Repent and BE BAPTIZED 
every one of you, in the name ot 
Jesus Christ, for the remission ot 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. Then they 
that gladly received the word were 
RAPTIZED,” Acts ii. And St. Paul : 
“For I have RECEIVED OF THE 
Lorp that which also I delivered 
unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the 
same night that He was betrayed, 
took bread, &c. &c. For as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s 
death riLL HE comE.” Which now, 
must we think, did the will ef the 
Lord? The Apostles who perform- 
ed, or Friends who decline, the ce- 
remonies in question? But as we 
have already seen the force of human 
comment in finding a prohibition 
where none existed, perhaps it will 
be fair that we should see its force, 
likewise, in getting rid of a clear and 
express command. 





‘On the other hand, it is pleaded that 
the New Testament contains certain pas- 
sages, in which the practice of these rites 
is not only justified but enforced, and 
which in fact render such practice obliga- 
tory upon all the followers of Christ. 

“In order to form a sound judgment 
whether this notion be correct or erro- 
neous, it will be necessary for us to enter 
into a somewhat detailed examination 0! 
the passages in question, aud of severa! 
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ethers in which baptism and the Domini- 
cal supper are cither alluded to or direct- 
iv mentioned. Previously, however, to 
entering on such 1 


an examination, | may 
venture upon one general observation ; 
namely, that if, on PHILOLOGICAL princi- 


ples, auy such passages are found fairly to 
adinit of either a literal or a spiritual in- 
terpretation,—and if it be allowed (as I 
think it must be, for the general reasons 
already stated.) that the latter is far more 
ia harmony than the former, with the ad- 
mitted character of the Christian dispen- 
sation,—in such case we are justified by 
the soundest laws of biblical criticism, in 
adopting the spiritual and in dropping the 
literal interpretation.” Gurney, p. 79 
Thus then we are landed at length 
in the art and inystery of philology. 
By philology the sacraments are 
to be expunged out of the New Tes- 
tament: by philology, Bishop War- 
burton had already expunged life 
and immortality out of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament; and by philology the So- 
cinians vainly attempt, year after 
year, to expunge the Son and the 
Spirit of God both out of the Old 
and the New. But these two last 
have not ventured to plead the al- 
liance of philology with the Spirit 
of God himself, tor nullifying some 
of His own plainest and most literal 
dictations. It is an inconsistency 
reserved for those who undertake 
the Herculean task of cleansing 


Christianity from the feculence of 


all ritual and sacramental services, 
to appeal at first exclusively to the 
Spirit of truth, and the Heavenly 
Monitor within; and then to help 
themselves out of their difficulties, 
by a string of bare philological prin- 
ciples, equally questionable in them- 
selves and in their application. Tow 
far philology was necessary at all in 
this case, we have sufliciently seen ; 
and we think we have relieved our 
author altogether from so ungra- 
cious a task as his preconceived no- 
tions of spirituality had imposed 
upon him. Weare unwilling, under 
this impression, to enter upon any 
one of those texts from which he 
has thought it right to retire be- 
hind the veil of a scholastic mysti- 
cism—a_ veil which, however, we 
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are persuaded, would fly like the 
airy gossamer before the slenderest 
breath of genuine criticism. But 
we will, in all solemn seriousness 
terminate this 
what security our pious author or 
any man, can give us, to him- 
self, to his family, or to the world, 
against the utter annihilation of all 
truth, and the destruction of the 
whole fabric of Scripture, if every 
person is to be left to his or her own 
jud: ement as to placing a literal or 
a figurative interpretation upon any 
given passage of the sacred text? 
Is not this coming upon us indeed 
with a host of figures and types at 
the very moment we were to be dis- 
charged of all? Surely it is to be 
remembered, that all persons have 
not the means or the ability for con- 
sulting Calvin, and Gill,and Grotius, 
and Munster, and Erasmus, and 
Vatablus, and Clarins, and Capellus 
and Newcome, and Rosenmuller, 
and we know not whom else, to help 
and to countenance them in ex- 
plaining away the plain letter of 
Scripture. And if they are to take 
all this upon the credit of one who 
has consulted, and assures them of 
the sense of, these authors as fully 
to be relied upon, does not that one 
person take upon himself a heavy 
responsibility > And if they are led 
to believe, contrary to their own 
common sense, and their very senses 
themselves, that things are not what 
they are, that water is not water, 
and to do is not to do, are they not 
at once brought down to the blind- 
ness of popish credulity, or left open 
to the wildness of fanatic imagina- 
tion ? 

After this necessarily long dis- 
cussion of a very important subject, 
under our second head of Gilts of 
Edification, it cannot be expected 
that we should have much time or 
space for what remains. Indeed, 
we by no means undertake a general 
reply to the system of Friends, fur- 
ther than as it may more or less 
bear on the question of Spiritual 
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Influences. Yet, thinking this a 
fair opportunity for adverting to 
points of a very practical and even 
vital nature, which seem not to have 
met with all the notice they demand, 
we shall add a few words, still under 
the head of Edification. On the 
doctrine of the ministry, Friends, in 
many, and indeed in most points, 
touch upon what is right; and then, 
by a small and sudden excess, seem 
to dart forward into all those con- 
clusions which, but for the respect- 
ability of many who hold them, we 
should be ready to call absurd. In 
the question of the ministry, they 
are not really in principle so widely 
different from the Anglican church, 
as they at first appear to be. We 
have a ministry. We support a 
ministry. We educate a ministry. 
We authorise a ministry by human 
sanctions ; requiring still in our 
ministers a primary Divine call. 
We do all this: and do not even 
Friends virtually do much the same ? 
And yet, by the help of a little as- 
sumption, and a little mysticism, 
and a little casuistry, and a little 
philology, and above all a constant 
appeal to the direct, perceptible, 
and infallible influences of the Di- 
vine Spirit, we have five whole chap- 
ters, extending from the 130th to 
the 24Lst page, occupied with dis- 
cnssions on the Nature and Cha- 
racter of the Christian Ministry ; on 
the Selection, Preparation, and Ap- 
pointment of Ministers; on the Pe- 
cuniary Remuneration of the Mi- 
nisters of the Gospel; on the Mi- 
nistry of Women; on Silent Wor- 
ship ;—all conveying a silent or an 
open condemnation of every Chris- 
tian community except their own, 
on these several points, and claim- 
ing for themselves that respect and 
attention which we are persuaded 
will always be given to their virtue 
and their worth, whatever may be 
given to their arguments. 

We always suspect some confu- 
sion in ideas, where we find a con- 
fusion in words. The use of the 
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word extraordinary, at the opening 
of these remarkable chapters, is 
entirely different from the-use of it 
in the forty-second page. There it 
was used synonimously with miracu- 
lous,—* miraculous powers, with a 
correspondent extraordinary mea- 
sure of the Holy Spirit.” In the 
opening of these chapters we have 
a passage which, excepting a new 
use of this word extraordinary, we 
should quote with much approba- 
tion to the point of a distinction be- 
tween gilts tor Edification and those 
for Sanctificatior. 


“ The influences of the Holy Spirit on 
the hearts of men are both general and 
extraordinary. By the general influences 
of the Spirit [ mean the work of grace,— 
a work essential to the salvation of the 
soul, and by which alone we are turned 
from our evil ways, enabled to serve Gud 
out of a pure heart, and preserved alive 
as members of the body of Christ. ‘ The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation,’ 
says the Apostle Paul, ‘ hath appeared to 
all men; teaching us that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberiy, righteously, and godly in this 
present world. Tit. i. 11, 12. Again, 
he says, ‘ by grace are ye saved, through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God. Eph. ii. 8. The extraordi- 
nary influences of the Spirit are those 
which qualify individuals for particular re- 
ligious services : they are by no means in- 
dispensable to salvation ; it is not by them 
that we maintain our spiritual life: nei- 
ther are they as a whole the common al- 
lotment of all the living members of the 
true church, but are variously bestowed— 
one upon one person, and another upon 
another. 

‘These extraordinary influences are 
usually denominated the gifts of the Spi- 
rit. ‘To one,’ says Paul, ‘is given by 
the Spirit the word of wisdom; to ano- 
ther the word of knowledge, by the same 
Spirit: to another faith by the same Spi- 
rit; (that is, probably, such faith as qua- 
lified for the execution of some peculiarly 
important service ;) to another the gifts of 
healing, by the same Spirit; to another 


‘the working of miracles ; to another pro- 


phecy; to another the discerning of spi- 
rits; to another divers kinds of tongues ; 
to another the interpretation of tongues : 
but all these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.’ 1 Cor. xii. 8—I11. 

‘ This apostolic dese ription of the dis- 
tribution of Divine gifts in the church, is 
introduced by the declaration that ‘ the 
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manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every map to profit withal (or, as in the 
Greek, in order to that which is profitable 
or useful.)’ And as every member of the 
natural body contributes by the exercise 
of its own functions to the welfare of the 
whole body, so it may be presumed that 
there is no real Christian who is not, 
sooner or later, endowed with some parti- 
cular spiritual capacity for usefulness in 
the church, and called to the performance 
of some specific services, in the great 
cause of truth and righteousness.”” Gur- 
nev, pp. 130, 131. 


Here, in the main, we do not at 
all differ from Mr. Gurney, provided 
that in his claim of these extraordi- 
nary gilts, he does uot include any 
thing really supernatural or miracu- 
lous, as vouchsafed to the Apostolic 
Church ; for whatever is not extraor- 
dinary in these ministerial gifts, we 
claim as strongly as Friends do. We 
distinctly claim the grant of mini- 
sterial gifts, both as designating our 
ministers, and as supporting them 
in the discharge of their office. 
Nay, we allow to all Christians in- 
discriminately, a certain power to 
edification in their several ranks and 
stations in lifes; in their families, 
amongst their friends—would it be 
too much to say, over their minister 
himself, in the way of silent ex- 
ample, or of general advice and 
suggestion? Where then do Friends 
and the Anglican church part com- 
pany ? We shall find, if we mis- 
take not, from first to last, that the 
whole substance of our difference 
lies in this very pint of direct, per- 
ceptible, and infallible influences 
from the Holy Spirit. As to all 
other differences on this head, we 
seem in a measure persuaded that 
they might be adjusted between us. 
For instance, referring to what we 
have before ventured to assert: We 
both have a ministry, set apart and 
called to the office of preaching ; 
only they find that this is a distinct 
order in the Christian church from 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons,who 
though perfectly “apt to teach,” 
are yet not the only persons to 
whom the ministerial call ought to 
be confined. This then may soon 
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be adjusted by the help of Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities: and we should 
all readily confess, if the notion of 
extraordinary imspiralion were given 
up, that the Cliristian church, very 
soon after the cessation of super- 
natural consigned the office 
of preaching, which otherwise oc- 
casionally fell to laymen, entirely 
to the cle ‘rey, who had ever been 
the most usual and especial instruc- 
tors of the church. Again, we both 
support a ministry; only Friends 
confine their support to itinerant 
mipisters when on their journeys, 
to the very letier, as Mr. Gurney 
philologically remarks, of the text, 
* whilst the ox is treading out the 
corn.” But surely, if our ox is 
constantly so employed, they can- 
not but allow that he should be cons 
stantly fed. It would be a hard 
case indeed to stop an itinerant 
i ‘riend half way on his journey, and 
say, “ Here thou shalt stay, and ex- 
ercise thy ministry for our benelit, 
away from thy connexions, thy 
friends, thy business: but mind, now 
that thou art stationary, thou must 
contrive by some means to support 
thyself; for if thou didst travel to 
the ends of the earth, we should 
keep thee the whole way 3; but the 
moment thou becomest a stationary 
pastor, thou must, without any vi- 
sible means of doing so, feed thy 


vilts, 


self, as well as spiritually feed thy 
flock.” And yet such would be the 
case, we presume, of more than 


half the slenderly provided clergy 
by whom our parishes are filled. 
As to stationary “© hirelings,”’ we 
can have no_ possible objection to 
the term, which the reflecting Friend 
would not equally feel to that of 
itinerant “ hirelings.” Again; we 
both educate a ministry: aye, and 
we must confess, at least till of late, 
in something of the same heathen- 
ish style: for, till of late, an ex- 
press theological education was very 
little the course in either of our 
universities. Now, Mr. Gurney 
states, that Friends still decline any 
direct ministerial education, for fea 
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of prejudging either the man or his 
destination by the Divine Spirit. 
But, in lieu of this particular edu- 
cation, the late system of our uni- 
versities seems again revived in Mr. 
Gurney’s pages. Though he pro- 


scribes an “ academical,” which he 
seems, we tear without any just 
foundation, to think always synoni- 
mous with a * theological,” pre- 
paration for the ministry; yet, in 
page 176, he is particularly anx- 
ous that Friends should not be un- 
derstood as discouraging the gene- 
ral pursuit of literature. And he 
proceeds : 


‘George Fox informs us, in one pas- 
sage of his interesting journal, that he ad- 
vised the institution of an academy for the 
children of Friends, that they might be 
instructed in ‘ whatsoever things were 
civil and useful in the creation,’ fol. ed. 
A. D. 1765, p. 395; and I aim persuaded 
that many friends in the present day en- 
tertain an earnest,—I hope an increasing 
desire, that their young people may be so 
instructed. Whatever be our alling in 
the world, and whatever our station in the 
church, it is unquestionable that the exer- 
cise of our intellecmal faculties, and the 
collecting of usetul knowledge, willenlarge 
our capacity for the service of our great 
Master; and on this principle it is to be 
freely admitted that learning may produce, 
collaterally and subordinately, a desirable 
effect, even on the ministry of the Gospel. 
Not only may the powers of the mind be 
strengthened for that, and every other 
good purpose, by means of a liberal edu- 
cation ; but occasions frequently occur in 
which information upon various points may 
be made to subserve the great object of the 
Christian minister. Thus, for example, 
when the Apostle Paul was engaged in 
preaching to the polite and_ fastidious 
Athenians, it gave him no slight advan- 
tage with his audience, that he was able 
to illustrate his doctrine by an apposite 
quotation from one of their own poets. 
Acts xvii. 28." Gurney, pp. 176, 177. 


Our readers, however, must not 
suppose that this provistonal edu- 
cation for the ministry is confined 
to heathenish studies; for he adds: 


“While, however, our capacity for 
usefulness in the church may be in some 
degree enlarged by almost every descrip- 
tion of innocent intellectual pursuit, there 
is no species of mental cultivation, to 
which this observation applies wit) near- 


ly equal force, as to that which has in 
itself a directly edifying tendency—the ac- 
quirement of Christian knowledge, espe 
cially through the stady of the holy Serip- 
tures. An accurate acquaintance with that 
Divine book will be found of no little 
avail in the performance of almost any 
services which may be allotted to us in the 
church: for where is the moral condition, 
where is the religious engagement, to 
which something applicable may not be 
discovered among the examples, the doc- 
trines, or the precepts, recorded in the 
Bible? But it must on all hands be 
allowed, that to the Christian minister, a 
knowledge of the Bible is of peculiar 
and pre-eminent use and importance.’ 


Gurney, p..177 


Where then, after all, is practi- 
cally our difference upon the sub- 
ject of education, except only (to 
our shame be it spoken) that where- 
as we in former times took very 
little pains to educate any fitly for 
the sacred office, Friends on the con- 
trary have long seen, and we hope 
acted upon, the propriety ef educat- 
ing all? 

That we both authorize a minis- 
try by human means and sanctions, 
is a fact so very clear, that we 
need but to substitute our own 
collegiate and other subscribers to 
much-abused testimonials; in the 
first instance; then the examining 
chaplain; and finally the supreme 
officer of the church in the exercise 
of his high responsible duty of 
ordination :—all these we need but 
to substitute for the body of elders 
officially designated to the same re- 
sponsible duties in the Friends’ meet- 
ing; and the following description of 
human check and supervision over 
the direct and perceptible call of the 
Spirit, will, we think, then equally 
suit both the society of Friends and 
the Anglican church. 


“Let it not, however, be imagined 
that, in the decision of the question 
whether or not he is truly appointed to 
that office, the minister is to depend ex- 
clusively on his own judgment. Christians 
are ever to be subject one to another in 
love; and it must, in great measure, de- 
volve on their brethren, to determine 
whether those who speak the word are 
rightly invested with their functions, or 
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whether their communications rest on no 
better foundation than their own will. 
The generality of my readers are proba- 
bly well aware that one of the principal 
duties of the elders in our religious socie- 
ty is to watch over the ministry, to guard 
against the encroachments of unsound 
and unauthorized doctrine ; to encourage 
the feeble and the diflfident, and to re- 
strain the forward and the hasty among 
the Lord’s servants. Nor is the office of 
judging respecting the ministry confined 
to the elders alone. As the whole body 
of the church in any place is interested in 


the question respecting the authority of 


its ministers, so is the whole body con- 
cerned in the decision of that question. 
When a congregation of Christians have 
bestowed on the ministry of any indi- 
vidual a due and patient attention—when 
they are brought to a satisfactory sense 
that it is attended with the life and power 
of the Spirit of truth—when they have 
fully experienced its enlivening and edify- 
ing influence—they are enabled to form a 
sound and valid judgment, that such an 
one is ‘ inwardly moved’ to the work ‘ by 
the Holy Ghost;’ and then, though they 
have no concern with his appointment to 
the ministry, it is required of them, by the 
order of Christian discipline, (and it is a 
practice universal in the 
Friends,) to acknowledge that he is a true 
minister of Christ, and to yieELD to him 
that station in the church which so im- 
portant a calling demands.” Gurney, 
pp. 181, 182. 


Considering the partial views 
which the education of Friends, 
however literary, imparts on some 
fundamental points, we must say, 
that, with a candour that does Mr. 
Gurney the greatest credit, and which 
at all times, indeed very eminently, 
distinguishes him, he is able to see 
the full difference between the abuse 
and neglect into which a system 
may fall, and the actual foundation 
in principle on which it rests. In- 
deed his concessions are by far the 
most remarkable and sensible part 
of his work: and we have full reason 
for quoting the following admission, 
as it appears, with regard to their 
own ministers. 


“Now the selection of which we are 
speaking is to be regarded, not in the 
light of an unconditional and irresistible 
decree, but in that of a gracious purpose, 
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which requires to be met with corres 
ponding duties. This purpose may in its 
operation be disappointed by the negh 
gence, or perverted by the activity of 
man. Many an individual, doubtless, 
whom the Lord would have numbered 
among his preachers, has, through un 
watchfulness and neglect of the Shep 
herd’s voice fallen short of the station de- 
signed for him.” Gurney, pp. 170, 171 
He continues : 


‘And many a body of Christians, [ for 
instance, the Anglican all other 
churches ] also, by taking the choice of 


and 


their ministers into their own hands, have 
imposed the sacred office upon those for 
whom it was not intended, and have been 
found in effect to say to the prophets of 
the Lord— Prophesy not.” Gurney 


p. 171 


But this will lead us to a muck 
longer quotation, which we must 
strive to make our last, in which 
Mr. Gurney candidly admits the 
full value of some ministerial ap- 
pointments under the Anglican 
church, whilst he seems to expound 
the real points at issue in this dis- 
cussion. 


‘* Happily, there are tll another class 
of ministers among various denominations 
of Christians (as I can testify from my 
own observation,) whose views on the pre 
sent subject are of a much more spiritual 
characier. In the first place, they enter 
into the sacred office under very decided 
impressions of Christian duty, and in the 
humble yet full persuasion that they ary 
called into this field of service by the 
great Head of the Church. And in the 
second place, when invested, according 
to their own apprehension, with the office 
in question, they exercise its inportant 
functions, not only with zeal and fidelity 
but with a real feeling of dependence up 
on the Divine Spirit. Such persons are 
evidently the servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and we can scarcely fail to ob 
serve how frequently their labours ary 
blessed to the conversion and edification 
of the people. Nevertheless, it must be 
confessed respecting even these preachers 
of the Gospel, that their ministry is not 
the unmixed offspring of the Lord’s Spi 
rit. The principle upon which they gen- 
erally (1 will not say universally) conduct 
their religious services appears to be this 
—that, having been called tothe work and 
invested with the office of preachers, they 
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are constantly to seek for the assistance 
of Divine power in the exercise of its 
functions: nevertheless, that the dis- 
courses which they actually utter, are not 
to be immediately prompted of the Lord, 
but, under the more general and indirect 
influences of the Holy Spirit, are to be 
the produce of their own minds, and 
mostiy of previous study, research, and 
reflection. 

* Little as 1 am inclined to cast any 
blame upon others who are evidently 
accepted and assisted by their ‘ own 
Master,’ [ conceive it to be a duty plainly 
laid upon the society of Friends to hold 
up a still higher and purer standard re- 
specting the Christian ministry. Itisa 
principle generally understood and ad- 
mitted by the members of that Society, 
that the faculty of the Christian ministry 
is a gift of the Spirit, which cannot be 
rightly exercised, otherwise than under 
the direct and immediate influence of that 
Spirit. Friends are not, therefore, satis- 
fied with any general impression that it is 
their duty to preach the Gospel ; ; nor do 
they venture. under such impression, 
either to employ their own intellectual 
exertions as a preparation for the service, 
or to select their own time for performing 
it. If it be the Divine will that they 
should minister, they believe it will be 
manifested to them by the Divine Spirit, 
when they are to speak, whom they are 
to address, and what things they are to 
express. In the exercise of so high and 
sacred a function, they dare not depend 
either in a greater or less degree upon 
their own strength or wisdom; but they 
feel constrained to place their sole reli- 
ance upon Him who ‘ searcheth the reins 
and the hearts;’ upon Him who ‘ hath the 
key of David;’ who ‘ openeth aid no 
man shutteth. and shutteth and no man 
openeth.’ Rev. ui. 7.” Gurney, pp 


133—135. 


HTere then we fully see what is 
the point really at issue between 
the Quakers and the Anglican 
church on the subject of the sacred 
ministry. And mast we again go 
over our whole ground respecting 
direct, perceptible, and infallible, 
or as they are now become direct 
and immediate, influences from 
above ? Or may we not, availing 
ourselves more especially of Mr. 
Gurney’s own important conces- 
Stons, say at once, upon a view of the 
whole matter. that practically we are 
here really tghting about shadows, 


and setting up DISTINCTIONS WITH- 
OUT A DIFFERENCE ? 

F or ourselves, and for our readers 
too, we must be content with one 
observation. “If it be the Divine 
will that the Quaker should minis- 
ter,” it yet fully appears that “ this 
purpose may, in its operation, be 
disappointed by the negligence, as 
well as perverted by the activity, of 
man.” And if, “ through unwateli- 
fulness and neglect of the Shep- 
herd’s voice,” even the Quaker (a 
we understand) may “ fall short o: 
the station designed for him 3” may 
not “the manifestation by the 
Divine Spirit” be equally disap. 
pointed in its operation, through the 
negligence or activity of man, when 
that manifestation is supposed to 
intimate “ when they are to speak, 
whom they are to address, and what 
things they are to say >” If then this 
disappointment may under any cir- 
cumstances take place, we should 
ask the Friend when, in point ot 
fact, and how, he judges that it has 
not ‘taken place? Wril he say, can 
he say, any thing but this, that he 
judges ‘oa it by the fruits and eflects 
produced ? “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them 3? as Mr. Gurney 
had formerly’ quoted. When the 
person, and his ministry, his saying, 
his doing, his praying, or prophecy 
ing, shall, under the judicious inter 
pretation not of himself only, but o 
others, the elders for instance, be 
pronounced to edification ; then it is 
that the manifestation is recognized 

be a true manifestation of the 
Spirit, and that permission is given 
to the persons addressed to profit 
withal. Now what is there in this 
that, mutatis mutandis, does not 
happen in every scriptural and 
spiritual ministry under heaven ? 
And when the minister of thie 
Anglican church has felt it to be 
manifested to himself by the Divine 
Spirit that he should minister ; and 
when he goes forth to his work 
prompted by a judicious interpreta- 
tion of the mind of the Spirit, both 
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“when he is to speak’—at all 
suitable times—and “ whom he is to 
address’’~=sinners ; and “ what things 
he is to say”’——the things of Christ 
and of the Spirit—* the Spirit itself 
in the mean time bearing” a conso- 
latory “ witness with his Spirit” in 
his various ministrations, * that he 
is a minister, as well as a child of 
Giod”’—must we not aver that the 
variation of all this from what is in 
fact the experience of the Friend is 
in a great measure imperceptible ; 
or at least arises from an entire mis- 
conception, on his part, of the bear- 
ing of his own principles, and the 
consequences of his own concessions, 
in an Ordinary and not miraculously 
inspired state of the church of God ? 

Of the ministry of women in the 
congregations of Friends we need 
only say, that it resolves itself into 
ihe same principle, of direct, percep- 
tible, and infallible, influences to 
which we have already adverted. 
The very moment the grand dis- 
tinction which, on no adequate 
vround, we conceive, of reason or 
authority, is introduced, between 
plain teaching and preaching or pro- 
phecying,* shall have vanished, that 
very moment, on our respected au- 
thor’s own shewing, the ministry of 
women ceases : for Friends, it seems, 
allow to its fullest extent the Apos- 
tolical prohibition, “ I sufier not a 
omen to TEACH.” In the mean 
time, remembering well the solemn 
ones, expressive countenance, and 
truly Scriptural teaching of that in- 
mitable female Howard, Mrs. Fry, 
we can only say, let them go on io 
such edifying labours as hers ; which 
we do not consider in the light of an 


‘ Compare p. 137 with pp. 222, 223. 
Women are restricted in public speaking 
from the * use of their human faculties,” 
or from acting on any “ general impres- 
sions of Christian love and duty.” Their 
ministry is *‘ dictated exclusively by the 
immediate impulses of the Holy Ghost,” 
and is in consequence, whenever exercis- 
ed, either an imposture or infallible. 
What a fearful and responsible alternative 
intheory : Yet in practice these tings sit 
lightly. being nevertheless the foundation 
or the peculiarities of Quakerism 
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usurpation of the Christian ministry, 
but only as an office of pious bene- 
vulence. 

On silent worship, we must also 
be content to say little. It 
ceeds sull on the same principle ; 
and “since Friends allow of no 
audible administrations in connex- 
ion with public worship, except such 
as arise out of the immediate im- 
pressions of the Holy Spirit,” con- 
sequently no speaking on * gene- 
ral impressions of love and duty 3” 
it is quite evident, that “* when 
those other impressioas are withheld 
or withdrawn, and at all times, ex- 
cept during the actual sensible and 
immediate manifestations of — the 
Spirit, their assemblies must con- 
tinue in a state of silence.” Here 
is doubtless what the logicians call 
the “ratio sufficiens” for silence ; 
because they cannot speak till spoken 
unto. Hence, the reasons or benefits 
numbered I, U1, I, fo. maintaining 
silence in meetings, are quite super- 
fluous, and even a disadvantage to 
the subject, since they put us upon 
thinking whether a silent exercise 
of the “human faculties” prior to 
the illapse of the Spirit be so ad-, 
vantageous or edifying a position as 
speaking and praying for it might 
be: “ When they had prayed, the 
place was shaken and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost,” Acts 
iv. 31; whereas, having once pro- 
ved silence necessary, all questions 
as to its greater or less utility are 
at an end. We must especially 
protest against such considerations 
as are drawn simply from com- 
mandments to silence in the Old 
Testament: as in the first place 
they were given under Judaism, 
which ‘ chictly consisted in cere- 
monies” positive or negative ; but 
also they might be matched, a 
hundred to one, by exhortations not 
to keep silence, and to “ give th 
Almighty no rest 3” to “ sing mer- 
rily unto God our strength ; to make 
a joyful noise unto the God of Ja- 
cob :” nay, to * take with us words, 
and turn to the Lord, and say, Take 
away all iniquity, and receive us 
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graciously: so will we render the 
calves of our lips.” ‘This last is an 
engagement it is quite clear a 
Friend can never make: nor can 
he make any promise whatever “ to 
take the cup of salvation and call 
upon the name of the Lord ;” unless 
previously assured that the words of 
that call will be imparted,—an as- 
surance which, however, we are 
told is by no means uncommon 
amongst Friends ; indeed, when they 
meet a minister on such occasions, 
it can scarcely be otherwise. Here, 
however, we do but trifle. 

But it is absolutely necessary 
that we should draw to a close, by 
a brief reference to our last head, 
of spiritual influences ; namely, or- 
dinary gifts for sanctification. And 
as we have ranged under this head 
nearly the whole of the other publi- 
cations before us, so we mightvery 
conveniently place here, did our 
limits admit of it, the various casuis- 
tical matter which accompanies, or 
largely closes the volume of Mr. 
Gurney. The bootless dispute about 
paying tithes, and the graver discus- 
sions on oaths and on war, with 
the general defence of plainness 
in apparel, speech, and behaviour, 
seem, as peculiarities, necessarily 
to occupy a large portion of the 
Friend's system of general sancti- 
fication ; and these they probably 
consider as ordained means, un- 
der the immediate direction of the 
Divine Spirit, by which they are to 
keep themselves unspotted from the 
world. But here, must it not be 
remarked, how poor and uneditying, 
and how little spiritual are such dis- 
cussions, compared with the higher 
and deeper topics of vital religion ? 
We are bold to say, that a single 
Jecture on some plain, experimental, 
warning. or consolatory topic, con- 
nected with the regenerating influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, would tend 
more directly to interest and confirm 
the Christian, and to build him up 
in the feelings and duties of the 
Christian lite, than all the casuistry 
on such points that ever was put 
forth unto the world. At the same 


time, we are very far from under- 
valuing such discussions, when thes 
are directed conscientiously to the 
elucidation of points of duty. In 
the discussion of casvistical ques- 
tions, however, we no more accord 
the claim of inspiration to Barclay, 
or to Mr. Gurney, than to Baxter or 
Bishop Taylor. All of these, doubt- 
less, have had their prejudices, and 
all of them, we are sure, are fallible, 
In the discussion of such questions, 
therefore, it is not he who lays claim 
to inspiration, but he who adheres 
most rigidly to Scripture, who will 
have the largest claim to respect and 
attention. 

Great as is the importance which 
we are disposed to attach to every 
scruple of conscience, we must con- 
fess, that there is one point on 
which we have never been able to 
admire the casuistry of Friends: we 
allude to their opinions respecting 
the payment of tithes ; and the fol- 
lowing extract from a note of Mr. 
Gurney’s will, we think, not tend 
to produce any fresh conviction in 
the minds of our readers. Having 
premised that the legislature had no 
right originally to grant tithes, be- 
catise it was done on the false prin- 
ciple of a Divine right, (an argu- 
ment just as good against paying 
rent for the lands which William the 
Conqueror violently wrested from 
their original owners and granted te 
his fullowers,) he proceeds : 


‘ We cannot admit that the priest ha: 
any valid title whatsoever to a property in 
any part of the produce of our lands 
His claim, however groundless in itself, is 
indeed sanctioned by the law of the state ; 
and the individual who buys land, pays a 
smaller sum of money than he otherwise 
would have done for his purchase, because 
it is known by both parties that a certain 
proportion of that which is annually grown 
upon it, can be legally claimed, and will 
be actually taken by the ecclesiastical in- 
cumbent. Nevertheless, every particle of 
the land which a man purchases, or in- 
herits in fee, is his own property; so that 
he can at all times use it as he pleases ;— 
crop it profitably —crop it unprofitably---or 
allow it to run to absolute waste and ruin 
And as every particle of the land is his 
own property, so also is every particle o! 
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its produce ; unless, indeed, he let the 
land to another person, when the produce 
of it becomes, on certain conditions, the 
property of his tenant.” Gurney, p. 203, 
note. 


The Intelligent reader will per- 
ceive, that between the words * in- 
cumbent” and “ nevertheless,” there 
is an immense hiatus in the reason- 
ing, not very consistent with sound 
logic. On the side of the * incum- 
bent” we have, perhaps, as unan- 
swerable an argument as ever was of- 
fered on this or any subject whatever ; 
namely, that the purchaser pays a 
smaller price, becatse a certain an- 
nual proportion of the produce is 
reserved for the parson. And what 
appears in argument on the other 
side? The broad assertion, that eve- 
ry particle of the produce is the pur- 
chaser’s own property, because he 
had purchased every particle of the 
land. And yet Mr. Gurney had 
contessed, that out of that purchase 
was especially excepted that certain 
annual proportion of the produce 
which can be legally claimed by the 
ecclesiastical incumbent. In other 
words, I buy a house, out of which 
is expressly reserved a certain rent- 
charge to a widow. Nevertheless, 
every particle of the ground, every 
brick and stick on the premises 
which I have purchased, is my own 
property. And as the ground, with 
every brick and stick on the pre- 
mises is my own property, so 
but we need not carry on the par- 
allel. 

With respect to the much con- 
tested points of oaths and war, we 
are far more disposed to sympathize 
with Mr. Gurney; and with what- 
ever exaggeration the testimony of 
Friends avainst these acknowledged 
evils may ~ have been accompanied, 
we feel that mankind are deeply 
indebted to their benevolence, for 
the bold and unshrinking manner in 
which they have continued to de- 
nounce them. We must regard i 
as their work, that the eyes of se- 
rious persons in general have been 
opened to the demoralizing effect of 
the multiplication of oaths, and to 
Curist. Osseryv. No. 275. 
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the still more demoralizing influence 
of war. But for them, we lear, we 
might have remained ¢ omparativels 
blind to the offensive profaneness of 
the one, and to the almost intrinsic 
cruelty and injustice, and the neces- 
sary and onavoidable pa agg 
of the other. Had the society 
Friends been productive of no om 
benetit than this, (however we may 
believe that that benefit might have 
been increased, had the opinions 
they held been more exactly co-in- 
cident with our own views of reason 
and Scripture,) we should have seen 
cause to lelicitate the Christian world 
on its institution. 

But, not to pursue this particular 
view of the subject, it will be ad- 
mitted that some of the grievances 
against which the Quakers point 
their honest and fearless te stimony, 
namely, oaths and war, and, may we 
not add, excess in appare l, are ot 
very serious moment.—** Because 
of swearing the land mourneth.”— 
* Whence come wars and fightings 
amongst you ? even of your lusts 
that war in your members.” And 
* because the daughters of Zion are 
haaghty walking and mincing as 
they go, and making a tinkling with 
their feet behold, for a stoma- 
cher there shall be a girding with 
sackcloth, and burning instead of 
beauty.” Can Christians for a mo- 
ment give into such practices ? it is 
reasonably asked. ‘To this it has 
been replied, and may perhaps again 
be replied, Angels, who are greater 
in power and might, and in holiness 
too, are occasionally exhibited as 
doing so. The mighty Angel in the 
Apocalypse was most gorgeously 
clad; “the RAINBOW was upon his 
head, his face was as it were the 
sun, and his feet as pillars of fire.” 
And this same Angel John saw 
“stand upon the sea, and upon the 
earth, and lift up his hand to heaven, 
and swear by Him that liveth for 
ever and ever, that time should be 
no longer.” Rev. x. And a little 








further we read, that “ there was 

war in heaven. Michael and his 

angels fought against the dragon, 
101 
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and the dragon fought, and his 
angels.” Rev. xiii. But whatever 
may be the force of such examples, 
and we do not attribute much to 
them, yet when we turn again to 
Scripture, we find “ Swear not at all.” 
“ Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 
* Not with broidered hair, nor gold, 
nor pearls, nor costly apparel.” Yet 
again, and on the other hand, we 
have, as Mr. Gurney seems himself 
to concede, the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing the example of St. Paul* “ having 
sworn in his Epistles,” with the ab- 
solute prohibition of the practice 
issued by his Divine Master (p. 260.) 
We have the admonition of John 
the Baptist to soldiers, and the his- 
tory of the good centurion, without 
a hint that soldiers ought to leave 
off their profession. And most in- 
terpreters regard even the prohibi- 
tory clause against gold, and pearls, 
and broidered hair, as rather illative 
of what fofows,? “ but which be- 
cometh women professing godliness, 
with good works,” than as a direct 
veto on all female ornament. “ The 
bride,” at least, seems allowed to 
wear “a raiment wrought about 
with divers colours,” and even © to 
deck herself with her jewels.” 

In these straits then, what must 
we do? What but, as we trust, 
under the guidance of the Spirit 
of truth, take the middle course 
in our exposition of passages, which 
can only seem to contradict one 
another. Mr. Gurney himself well 
understands the nature and neces- 
sity of this proceeding. In dress, 
persons should restrict themselves 
to an expense becoming their sta- 
tion, and consistent with the calls 
of charity ; and, above all, should 
beware of attracting notice to their 
ownselves or persons, by any studied 
distinction or peculiarity, excess or 
defect of apparel, In war, without 


* “TT call God for a record, (or a wif- 
ness,) upon my soul, (or of my mind,) that 
to spare you | came not as yet unto Co- 
rinth.”” 2Cor.i. 2, 3. 

# As “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice,” t. €. comparatively. 


puzzling ‘ourselves about what the 
first Christians did,* who are not 
always the safest appeal, let us, fol- 
lowing the Scripture, take care at 
least never to promote, by our own 
jarring lusts, so terrible an outrage 
on all common humanity as well as 
Christian peace. Let the Christian 
be very shy of entering a_profes- 
sion far more dangerous to morals 
and piety, in peace and inactivity, 
than even amidst the labours and 
dangers of a campaign. But “ if 
called,” being a soldier, let him 
“care not for it;” well assured 
that he may serve God even in 
this least likely station of life; and 
believing that the same law which 
permits the exercise of the sword 
by the civil magistrate, “ and which 
he beareth not in vain,” may be ex- 
tended to that more general autho- 
rity which keeps peace abroad as 
well as at home; or which repels 
the foreign, as well as executes the 


* The first Christians were placed un- 
der very trying and difficult circumstancs, 
from the connexion of pagan rites and 
heathen deities with the various ceremo- 
nies of oaths and war. If a Christian 
were to go to a foreign pagan country, it 
would be impossible for him, consistently 
to swear by their deities, or enlist under 
direct pagan conditions. But the derelic- 
tion of such rites or services altogether, 
when their costume should become Chris- 
tian, would be an entirely different ques- 
tion. We feel, however, by no means cer- 
tain, that the fathers, quoted with so much 
confidence by the Quakers on this subject, 
would be found in the end so triumphant 
an appeal as they suppose. Tertullian, 
the ascetic, who is quoted the foremost by 
Mr. Gurney as writing, ‘ I say nothing 
of perjury, since swearing itself is unlaw- 
ful to Christians,”’ still avers, in another 
place when apologizing for Christians ; 
‘‘ But, and also, we swear, not indeed by 
the Genius of Caesar, (a pagan oath,) but 
by their safety, which is more august than 
all Genii. We behold in the emperor 
the authority of God himself, the power 
which He hath ordained over the nations ; 
we wish that to be safe which God hath 
appointed ; that we esteem for our great 
oath.”’ The passage we consider, it is 
true, rather a shuffling one on the part of 
Tertullian ; but it shews, at least, all that 
we bring it forward to prove.—Tertul 
Apolog. 32. 
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domestic, murderer. At the same 
time we freely and readily admit 
that seldom, if ever, have the wars 
carried on by Christian nations ori- 
ginated in motives, or been conduct- 
ed to an end, or in a spirit, which 
will bear the test of Christian prin- 
ciples ; and that, without condemn- 
ing all war in the abstract, we have 
no hesitation in uniting in the prac- 
tical condemnation of almost all 
wars that have ever been waged. 
With regard to oaths, and to their 
emphatic prohibition by Christ him- 
self and his Apostle, we must be 
permitted so far to open ourselves 
to the retort of arbitrary assump- 
tion as to say, that we consider it 
in the light of a vehement and 
powerful caution in the use, and 
against the abuse of the most sacred 
ot all human transactions. “ Let 
your yea be yea, and your nay nay, 
for whatsoever is more than these 
comethnf evil ;”? whatsoever in the 
ordinary intercourse of society goes 
beyond this, is uncalled for, mani- 
fests a wrong state of the heart, and 
tends to evil. But are we thence 
to conclude that an oath, required 
in the solemn administration of 
justice, for the confirmation of truth, 
and the termination of strife, is 
necessarily unlawful? Consider the 
effects of a similar prohibition: “ I 
say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil 3”? that is, have a care how, in 
what temper, and by what means, 
you resist evil; and rather turn the 
other cheek to the smiter, than re- 
turn evil for evil. “ Why do ye 
not rather take wrong, and suffer 
yourselves to be defrauded?” a thing 
however, we presume, that Quakers 
would not suffer in all or in any 
but particular and defined cases. 
The abuse of oaths was as notorious 
among the Jews, as was that spirit 
of retaliation in which they in- 
dulged. It no more followed, how- 
ever, from the general prohibition in 
the former case, that all judicial 
oaths were unlawful, than that it 
was unlawful for the magistrate to 
afford, or for the citizen to seek, re- 
dress from civil injuries. Certainly 
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it could only be by a forced and arbi- 
trary deduction, a deduction incon- 
sistent with other parts of Scripture, 
that we are brought to the conclusion 
either that a/l appeal to God, or that 
all application to the magistrate, is 
prohibited. And although we vene- 
rate every passage alike of inspiration 
as inviolable, still ifa particular pas- 
sage seem to be not only unsupported 
but contradicted by the tenor and 
analogy of other parts, we must 
necessarily qualify our interpretation 
accordingly ; always bearing in mind 
how much more the state and dispo- 
sition of the heart in individuals are 
contemplated by certain precepts of 
Scripture, than the mere outward 
act. We may be forbidden, for ex- 
ample, to resist evil towards our- 
selves for purposes of resentment or 
revenge ; while it may not only be 
allowable but praiseworthy to resist 
it, in vindication of the oppressed 
against his oppressor. So of oaths. 
And, agreeably to this yiew of the 
case, in a Psalm of most distinct 
evangelical morality, the 15th, we 
find no prohibition of sweariig, but 
a high commendation of him who, 
having sworn (whether his swearing 
was right or wrong is not mentioned! ) 
to his own hurt, “ changeth not :” 
whilst an express condemnation does 
follow, on which we have known some 
scrupulous persons to act, but not, as 
we believe, the Friends, of him “ that 
putteth out his money to usury,” i.e. 
interest, &c. In short, we must con- 
clude by saying, that neither in too 
closely adhering, without due consid- 
eration and qualification, to the mere 
letter of the Scripture*, nor in utterly 
explaining it away, as in the case otf 
the sacraments, into metaphor and 
figure, shall we best attain either to 
its morality or toits spirituality. And 
let Friends put it to their own con- 
science, and at least to that exercise 
of their “ merely human faculties” 
which they do allow to themselves, 
whether they may not have somewhat 


on Divine Influences. 


* We mean this to apply to all other 
unnoticed peculiarities, in behavieur, 
speech, &c, 
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erred in both these respects, and thus 
unnecessarily multiplied those dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities which sepa- 
rate them from other true Christians. 
At the same time we do most deeply 
lament the abuse of oaths, and fully 
believe that there are very few trans- 
actions indeed in which they are ne- 
cessary or desirable. 

One objection which we feel to 
Quakerism, as a system of Chris- 
tianity, is, that it appears to us to 
preclude the propagation of it on 
any large scale. Its religious pecu- 
liarities do not admit those broad 
and comprehensive “ grounds of 
religious union among our fellow- 
men and Christians,’ which Mr. 
Gurney himself nevertheless pro- 
poses. We feel persuaded that it is 


not either by the multiplication of 


mere external distinctions nor yet 
by claims to direct inward illumi- 
nation independent of the revealed 
word of God, that true Christianity 
is to be universally extended. It 
is the plain, direct, forcible, point- 
blank appeal to Scripture, the whole 
Scripture, and nothing but the 
Scripture, which, by the instrumen- 
tality of the Holy Spirit, will efiec- 
tually disturb the security of satan’s 
kingdom, and which alone can final- 
ly overthrow it, and establish on its 
ruins the pure and immutable king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The zeal of Friends indeed, 
our most hearty and affectionate 
fellow-labourers, in propagating the 
Scriptures, cannot be too highly 
commended; and we are disposed to 
attribute it to a happy inconsistency 
that they should so strenuously sup- 
port that in practice which they 
theoretically deem but a secondary 
light: and we accept it as a clear 
proot that their real respect for the 
Scriptures is of a far higher order 
than their expressions would seem 
sometimes to imply ; and that they 
are approximating and adhering 
more and more to that only infal- 
lible standard of pure Christianity, 
which those Scriptures contain. 

In conclusion, we would entreat 
Friends, with all respect and affec- 


tion, well and duly to re-consider 
their opinion of the method by 
which the Holy Spirit, in his ordi- 
nary movements, imparts his inspi- 
ration to the mind; and to reflect 
whether it be safe or scriptural to 
plead for any other method than that 
of his operating by means of the 
written word on our reasoning and 
understanding faculties, and on the 
affections of the heart ; or for any 
other sufficr-ent and conclusive test 
of his presence and influence, than 
those holy fruits of righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
which alone seem to us infallibly to 
mark his divine inspirations. 

We feel ourselves conscientiously 
constrained to add, that, on the 
subject of the sacraments, after the 
full exposition of their sentiments 
now given to the world, we cannot 
discover that Friends have any ade- 
equate excuse for abstaining from 
their use. They may claim their 
political exemption from oaths, and 
from war; and it is to the mutual 
credit of themselves and the legis- 
lature, that the exemption was 
solicited and allowed. But we 
regard with different ‘feelings, we 
mean feelings of deep regret, the re- 
sponsibility which they appear to us 
to assume in compromising the laws 
of the Great Governor of the Uni- 
verse. And whatever it may have 
been which induced their founders 
to throw up these distinctive and 
commemorative adjuncts to Chris- 
tianity, their swccessors surely are 
not bound by their decision; they 
are rather bound to be governed by 
their own good sense and good feel- 
ing, in returning to the plainest and 
most express and emphatic laws, ot 
a positive kind, ever enjoined by 
our Lord and Saviour on his redeem- 
ed creatures. 

We have entered with very con- 
siderable reluctance and regret on 
the present examination of the re- 
ligious principles of Friends. Enter- 
taining for them, as a body, a sin- 
cere respect, and for many of them 
individually the most cordial esteem 
and affection, we should have been 
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glad to have avoided, had it been 
possible, every thing which might 
prove painful to their feelings, and 
especially to those of the amiable 
and excellent author of the present 
vindication of their principles. That 
vindication, aliost of necessity, in- 
volves so direct a condemnation of 
such as refuse to embrace those 
principles, that it became our duty, 
as responsible agents, to examine 
for ourselves the basis on which 
they rest, and the arguments by 
which they are upheld. We felt 
that, if Mr. Gurney’s able and ela- 
borate exposition of his own views 
and those of his friends was borne 
out by reason and Scripture, no 
alternative was left to us, as ac- 
countable beings and as Christians, 
but that of adopting them, and act- 
ing upon them. We further felt 
that when, after much pains in in- 
vestigating the matter, we had come 
to a contrary decision, and had 
attained a settled conviction that 
the leading peculiarities of the 
Quaker system, mere especially 
in what respects the operations of 
the Holy Spirit and the use of the 
sacraments, were not well founded, 
no choice was left to us, as Chris- 
tian Observers, but explicitly to 
communicate to those who honour us 
with any share of their confidence, 
the conclusions at which we had 
conscientiously arrived. ‘This duty 
we have been anxious to perform in 
a spirit of friendly conciliation and 
truly Christian regard; and if we 
should have failed in this respect ; 
if we should have employed a single 
expression, not called for by the in- 
terests of the great questions that 
are at issue, which may seem unne- 
cessarily harsh or offensive, we 
request Friends, and especially the 
highly valued Friend who is more 
directly opposed to us, to forgive it 
as most unintentional, and to num- 
ber it among those defects— 

* Quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura.’ 

But while we have felt ourselves 
compelled by a sense of duty to 
animadvert freely on some of the 
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views entertained by Friends, we 
shall by no means be slow to ad- 
mit that the “situation occupied 
by their society is one of consider- 
able importance to the cause ot 
righteousness.” We entertain, and 
have often expressed, a similar opi- 
rion with respect to other bodies 
of Christians. as the followers ot 
Wesley and Whitfield ; who, though: 
chargeable, as we humbly conceive, 
with some important aberrations, 
have unquestionably been the in- 
struments of most extensive benefit, 
direct and collateral, to the church 
of Christ. We esteem their piety, 
we honour their selt-denying labours 
in the Saviour’s cause, we rejoice 
in the good they have done; yet 
can we not approve what we regard 
as their errors. Such also are ow 
feelings with respect to Friends. 
What degree of speculative error 
(and we cannot all be right) is con- 
sistent with real devotedness ot 
heart to God, and real love to the 
Saviour and his cause, it were pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to fix. In 
what degree also the speculative 
errors of the Quakers (at least what 
we esteem such) are practically 
moditied and counteracted by their 
admirable state of domestic and 
social discipline, and the valuable 
habits which are thereby engender- 
ed, it would require much more time 
and space than we can now com- 
mand fully to develop. It is ob- 
vious at first sight what a powerful 
counteraction of the tendency to 
abuse in their speculative principles, 
on the subject, for example, of the 
direct and sensible impulses of the 
Holy Spirit, is aflorded by that point 
in their ecclesiastical discipline, 
which places the spirits of the pro- 
phets in absolute subjection to the 
prophets. Men will ever be found 
much less tolerant of the heated 
imaginations and extravagant pre- 
tentions of others than they would 
be of their own. But whatever be 
the real solution of the facts of the 
case, it cannot be denied that the 
Quakers, as a body, are honourably 
distinguished by their abstinence 
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from external immoralities ; by the 
peaceful and useful tenour of their 
lives; by the subjugation of their 
tempers ; by their industry, frugal- 
ity, love of order, and benevolence ; 
and by the manly and consistent tes- 
timony which they have uniformly 
borne against certain prevalent and 
crying evils. To them indeed hu- 
manity owes a deep load of obliga- 
tion. While all other bodies of 
Christians, including our own, re- 
mained either unfeeling witnesses or 
active participators of the cruel 
slavery of their fellow-men, and of 
the no less cruel traffic by which it 
was sustained, Friends entered their 
early and effectual protest against 
this abomination ; renouncing them- 
selves all share in its criminal gains, 
and labouring to rouse a heedless 
world to an afliecting view of its 
enormities and its guilt. To them 
the praise is justly due of not only 
having begun but continued, with 
signal constancy and perseverance, 
that mighty conflict with injustice 
and oppression wizich, we trust, will 
shortly terminate in the utter extinc- 
tion of at least British slavery. And 
it is impossible for us ever to ad- 
vert to their part in it, without a 
feeling of affectionate reverence to- 
wards them, and of grateful acknow- 
ledgment to that Almighty Being 
who has raised up and prepared such 
excellent instruments for carrying 
into effect his purposes of mercy to 
mankind. 

With respect to that individual of 
their body whose works we have been 
considering, it would be difficult for 
us to express all we feel. The spi- 
rit of piety and benevolence which 
breathes in every page of his book, 
is, we believe, but a faint represen- 
tation of that which animates him 
in his daily walk and conversation. 
The superior talents with which God 
has endowed him, and of which the 
present work exhibits no mean proof, 
we know to be employed in His 
service, and that of his fellow-men, 
with a zeal and constancy which 
prove the strength of his faith and 
the ardour of his spiritual affections, 


and at the same time, with that hu- 
mility and lowliness of mind which 
mark the genuine disciple of the 
crucified Saviour. From such a 
man we must ever differ with pain ; 
but no differences which can arise 
between us can ever prevent our en- 
tertaining towards him the sentiments 
of the most cordial esteem and affec- 
tion. 

We are forcibly compelled to 
take our leave of the whole subject 
before us; although we had in- 
tended to take a brief survey ot 
the various seasons of the world in 
which the various manifestations of 
the Divine Spirit might have been 
supposed, or may be expected to 
take place; a survey which would 
derive abundance of interesting his- 
torical materials from the full statis- 
tical work of Mr. Biddulph. The 
various and express miraculous gifts, 
always concurrent with extraordina- 
ry and direct effusions, might thence 
be traced: the periods of mere ordi- 
nary influences would be pointed 
out as distinct from the other ; more 
especially that long period which 
has occurred with “ no open vision,” 
since the cessation of miraculous 
powers after the grand outpouring 
on the day of Pentecost. The state 
of the heathen world would further 
come into notice; together with 
some just appreciation of that very 
intricate inquiry, how far the Divine 
Spirit, in His secret and unknown 
operations, might be supposed to 
influence those nations yet lying in 
darkness, and under the shadow of 
death. On this latter subject we 
consider Mr. Biddulph, in his sixth 
discourse, “On the State of the 
Heathen World previous to the 
Day of Pentecost,”’ as taking a more 
scriptural view of the subject than 
Mr. Gurney, very justly tracing. 
with Ellis’s excellent work* the 
little and ever dwindling knowledge 
of Divine things in the heathen 
world, to some relics of a tradi- 
tional revelation “ held in unrigh- 
teousness.” And what influences, 

* Ellis’s Knowledge of Divine Things 
not from Reason but from Revelation.” 
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under such a state, might have been 
or may still be operating on the pa- 
gan mind, it may appear at last to 
be intended that we should not know, 
and therefore to be utterly uscless to 
investigate. The inquiry most ob- 
viously presented to our minds by 
existing circumstances, is happily of 
a different cast ; and is not, how far 
we may satisfy ourselves with the 
possibility of some faint ray of the 
Spirit, like a sepulchral taper, still 
glimmering in “ the dark places of a 
world full of the habitations of cru- 
elty ;” but it is how far we may now 
reasonably hone for the near ap- 
proach of those times when the true 
Sun of Righteousness is to arise with 
healing on his wings on the whole 
earth; when the sun shall never 
more go down, neither the moon 
withdraw herself; when the Lord 
shall be our everlasting light and our 
God our glory. 


“The prospects,” says Mr. Biddulph, 
in his last chapter but one, ‘‘ which arise 
before the missionary labourer in various 
parts of the heathen world, may be 
found in the annual publications of the 
numerous societies formed in this coun- 
try, on the continent of Europe, and in 
America, for promoting the regeneration 
ofa ruined world. The hopeful symp- 
toms of an approaching fulfilment of clear 
and decisive prophecies, which ensure the 
future conversion of the Jews, must not, 
however, be omitted in this review of the 
evidences of Divine interposition, rapid 
and brief as that review must necessarily 
be. The eagerness with which the Jews 
on the continent of Europe receive the 
New Testament, in Hebrew or other lan- 
guages which they understand; the can- 
did temper with which they read it; the 
freedom of discussion which they allow, 
without offence, on the subject of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus of Nazareth ; their ab- 
stinence from those bitter reproaches with 
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which, in times past, they have been ac- 
customed to brand his adorable name and 
character; the admission of many among 
thein that the evidence of Christianity is 
incontrovertible; and the open profession 
made, by not a few of them, in the Chris- 
tian rite of baptism,—these are symptoms 
which may well encourage hope that the 
period is not far distant, when the natural 
branches of the olive tree are to be again 
grafted into their own stock. Here and 
there the fic tree putteth forth her green 
figs, and the vines in blossom, emitting 
their fragrant odour, seem to demonstrate 
that the winter is passing away, and that 
the reign of Divine indignation has ceas- 
ed ;—that the flowers of Paradise will 
soon redecorate the now desolate fields of 
Canaan,—the time of spiritual melody be 
renewed in her now silent groves, and the 
voice of the turtle be again heard in th« 


land.” Biddulph, pp. 232, 233. 


After reading this glowing pas- 
sage, our readers, we fear, will re- 
gret that we have al.owed what Dr. 
Hume Spry emphatically calls “ the 
duty of controversy ” to detain us 
from Mr. Biddulph’s valuable publi- 
cation, till our outraged limits forbid 
our reviewing it in detail. We can 
only recommend it to their atten- 
tion as an able sketch of “ the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit from the 
creation of man to the consumma- 
tion of all things.” 

We must also take our leave 
equally abruptly of Mr. Mortimer’s 
truly practical volume, and the first 
pamphlet on the influences of the 
Holy Spirit; only adding our most 
fervent prayer that all the publica- 
tions before us, by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, to whose operations 
they relate, may produce the blessed 
efiects desired by their authors, and 
hasten on the glories of a true Mi 
lennium. 


Biterary and Philosophical Entelligence, Kc. Ar. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PreparinG for publication :—The System 
of Infant Schools; by the Rev. William 
Wilson;—-A tale of Paraguay; by R. 


Southey ;—Remains of the Rev.C. Wolfi 
by G. Downes. 

In the press:—Pascal’s Thoughts on Re 
ligion,and other important subjects; tran 
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lated by the Rev. Edward Craig, A. M. 
with a biographical Memoir, feap. 8vo. ;— 
Progressive Lessons, concluded; by Ma- 
ria Edgeworth. 


Oxford.—-The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor's Prizes, for 
the ensuing vear; namely—Latin Verses: 
“Incendiui Londinensi anno 1666.” 
English Essay: * Language, in its copi- 
ousness and structure, considered as a test 
of national civilization.’”’—Latin Essay: 
* De Tribuniciaapud Romanos potestate.”’ 
—Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, tor the 
best composition in English Verse, not 
containing either more or fewer than fitly 
lines, by amy Under-Graduate who has 
not exceeded four years from the time of 
his matriculation—** Tie Temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli.”’ 


It has been calculated that the London 
daily newspapers, with those published 
twice or three times in the week, amount 
to at least 40.000 daily, or 240,000 
weekly, and the Sunday papers to nearly 
60.000; making altogether about 300,000 
weekly. The country newspapers may 
amount weekly to 200,000, making alto- 
gether five hundred thousand copies. It 
is calculated that more than seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, exclusive 
of advertisemenis, are expended by the 
newspaper press anually, of which about 
360, 0001. go to the Government for stamps 
and the excise duty on paper. Would 
that we could add that this powerful en- 
cine was gencraily employed under such 
strong feelings of moral and religious re- 
sponsibility, as would render it as great a 
blessing as it might be to mankind ! 


The autograph of Edward the Black 
Prince, which antiquaries have been in 
search of for many vears, has been recent- 
ly found, with many other curious signa- 


tures, on the roll of the Artillery Com-_ 


pany. 


Lieut. Goldsmith, the naval officer who 
lately displaced the celebrated Logan stone 
in Cornwall, has succeeded in restoring it 
to its former position, where it oscillates 


as before its removal. 


Tie Roval Tapestries, made by order 
of Pepe Leo X. for our Henry VIIE. trom 
the Cartoons of Raphael, and sold by or- 
der ot the Commonwealth, in 1660 with 
the private preperty of Charles I., have 
recently been recovered by Mr. Tupper, 
our Consu! in Spain, from a palace of the 


Duke of Alva < 


There are two subjects 


not itcluded inthe paintings at Hampton 
Conrt; namely, the Conversion of St 


Paul, and Christ giving the Key to St 
Peter. 


The concert pitch to which instruments 
are now tuned, has lately been ascertain- 
ed to be such, that the note flat D, “below 
the lowest line of the treble stave, is just 
cightoctaves above animaginary (because 
inaudible) note, coinciding in its pulses or 
vibrations with the swings of a seconds 
pendulum, of mean time, at London. It 
follows by calculation, that this note 
makes 256 vibrations in a second; which 
gives 240 vibrations for C below it, as the 
veneral standard for comparing the acute- 
ness of gravity of other notes of the scale 


SWITZERLAND. 

At a late meeting of the students in the- 
ology, the Bishop of Basle earnestly ex. 
horted the pupils of the Catholic persua 
sion ‘‘ to preserve amity and good feeling 
with their Protestant class-fellows under 
pain of being refused ordination.” 


SWEDEN 

The Swedish government has addressed 
to the consistory court an edict requiring 
them to select, for the office of church 
warden and parish instructor such per- 
sons only as shall be capable of teaching 
by the system of mutual instruction; in 
order to replace the curates, who are sta 
ted to be far more numerous than neces 
sary for religious purposes or economy, by 
well instructed school-masters ; to econo 
mise the fees of church livings, and the 
funds now in the hands of the clergy, and 
to render them available for the purpose 
of public education. 


RUSSIA. 

The Russian Admiral, M. de Krusen- 
stern, has written to Professor Barlow, oi 
Woolwich, a most satisfactory letter on 
the result of some experiments made on a 
ship of the Russian navy, at Cronstadt, 
with the guard-plate for correcting the er- 
rors of the mariner’s compass needle from 
the loca! attraction of the ship’s guns and 
other iron stores. The Russian govern- 
ment have given orders for all their ships 
to be furnished with correcting compass 
plates similar to those now fitting up for 
the ships of our navy, and many of our 
merchant ships 


BURMAN EMPIRE. 

The white elephant of Ava and Siam, 
so pompously alluded to in the Burmes: 
state papers, has his residence contiguous 
to the royal palace, with which it is con 
nected by a long open gallery. At the 
further end of this gallery a lofty curtain 
of black velvet, richly embossed with gold 
conceals the animal from ihe eyes of th 
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vulgar. Before this curtain the presents 
intended to be offered to him, consisting 
of gold and silver, muslins, broad-cloths, 
otter of roses, rose-water, Benares bro- 
cades, tea, &c. are displayed on carpets. 
His dwelling is a lofty hall, richly gilt from 
top to bottom, both in and outside, and 
supported by sixty-four pillars, thirty-six of 
whichare also richly gilt. His two fore-feet 
are fastened by a thick silver chain to one 
of these pillars. His bedding consists of 
a thick straw matrass covered with the 
finest blue cloth, over which is spread 
another of softer materials, covered with 
crimson silk. He has a regular household, 
consisting of a chief minister, a secretary 
of state, an inferior secretary, an obtainer 
of intelligence, and other inferior ministers. 
Besides these, he has officers who transact 
the business of several estates which he pos- 
sesses in various parts of the country, and 
an establishment of a thousand men, in- 
cluding guards, servants, and other atten- 
dants. His trappings are of extreme mag- 
rificence, being all of gold, and the rich- 
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est gold cloth, thickly studded with large 
diamonds, pearls, sapphires, rubies, and 
other precious stones. The vessels out 
of which he eats and drinks are likewise 
of gold, inlaid with numerous precious 
stones. The natives bow down before him 
with a species of religious homage. These 
honours are paid to the white elephant, 
(which, in fact, is only a diseased animal, 
the colour of which is said to be owing to 
a species of leprosy,) on account of an 
animal of this description being considered 
to be the last stage of many millions of 
transmigrations through which a soul 
passes previously to entering Neibaun, or 
paradise ; or, arcording to the Burmese 
doctrine, previvas to its being absorbed 
into the divine essence, or rather, alto- 
gether annihilated. Surely delusions like 
this call loudly on British Christians to 
exert their most earnest efforts to rescue 
their unhappy fellow-creatures from the 
darkness and degradation of pagan #u- 
perstition ! 


THEOLOGY. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
vf Lichfield and Coventry, at the pri- 
mary Visitation of that Diocese ; by Hen- 
ry Ryder, D. D. Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 

The Sprit of Prayer; by Hannah More. 
Selected and compiled by herself from 
various portions, exclusively on that 
subject, in her published works. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

The Mystery of Godliness, founded on 
Marshal's Work on Sanctification; by a 
Layman. 12mo. 

Fashionable Amusements the Bane of 
Youth, a Sermon; by the Rev. John 
Morison. 

A Manual for the Sick; containing 
Prayers and a Selection of Psalms; by 
the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, A. M. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Family Conversations on the Evidences 
and discoveries of Revelation. 1Smo. 3s. 
bound. 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, with 
two Discourses on interesting and impor- 
tant subjects; by the Rev. L. Booker, 
LL.D. l2mo — 

Familiar Illustrations of the Principal 
Evidences, and Design of Christianity ; 
by Maria Hack. 18mo. 3s. boards. 

The Duty of Family Prayer, a Sermon; 
by C. J. Bloomfield, D. D. (now Bishop 
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of Chester), Rector of St. Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate. 8vo. Is. ' 

A Manual of Family prayer; by the 
lord Bishop of Chester. I8mo. Is. 64 
and on fine paper 3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks on the Management of Grass 
Land; by C. C. Western, Esq., M. P 
8vo, 

History and Antiquities of Lambeth ; by 
J. Allan. 4to and 8vo. 

History, Laws, and Religion of Greece, 
by J. Stackhouse. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Colombia—its present State; by Col 
Francis Hall. 8vo. 7s. 

Greece in 1823 and 1824; by the Hon 
Col, Leicester Stanhope. 8vo. 13s. 

An Account of Van Dieman’s Land, 
by Edward Carr. 12mo, 5s. 

Remarkable Events in the History of 
Man; by the Rev. J. Watts, D. D. 
10s. 6d. 

Views on the Rhine; by Capt. Batty 

An Essay on Instinct, and its Physical 
and Moral Relations; by T. Hancock, 
M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Period. 
ical Work; with some Pieces not before 
published; by the late Jane Taylor. 2 
vols. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Reportson Friendly Societies. Bvo. 6s 

A Discourse on Political Economy ; by 
J.R. M‘Culloch 80. 5s 
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Religious Entellf{gence. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(NEW ZEALAND MISSION.) 

We are happy to learn that the intelli- 

gence from New Zealand gives an en- 

couraging view of the mission, after all 

the difficulties which it has had to en- 

counter. 

An Archdeaconry has been appointed 
in New South Wales, and the Rev. T. 
H. Scott has been nominated to that dig- 
nity. Mr. Scott is well acquainted with 
the circumstances of the mission, and {s 
very desirous of rendering it every assist- 
ance in his power. Mr. Field, who has 
been for seven years chief judge in the 
civil court of the colony, has lately re- 
turned bome ; and has given the Commit- 
tee, by a detail of facts and circumstances, 
the best reason to hope, that, under the 
Divine blessing, the mission will prosper. 
The following extracts from a letter from 
the Rev. Henry Williams, dated from the 
Bay of Islands, will shew its present cir- 
cumstances. — 

“On Sunday, the 3d of August, we 
worked into the Bay of Islands. About 
sunset we anchored directly between 
Rangheehoo and Kiddeekiddee; and, 
though the whole day had been occupied 
by the working of the ship, and we were in 
the greatest confusion and bustle, we 
had the satisfaction of assembling in Mr. 
Marsden’s cabin, for prayer and the 
celebration of the holy communion—in 
all, seven in number. In the evening, we 
collected the seamen, as had been the case 
every evening during the passage; and ad- 
dressed them on the importance of eternal 
things. Their attention was very great 
on these occasions, and they came with 
apparent cheerfulness. The first news 
which we heard, was, that all the chiefs 
were gone to the war to the River 
Thames. 

“« The following morning, the deck was 
crowded with natives, friends of Mr. 
Marsden; among whom we were glad 
to discover several chiefs. We afterward 
went to Ranghehoo, where we saw Mr. 
Hall, Mr. King, and Mr. Crowell. On 
returning to the ship, we met Mr. Butler, 
who kindly proposed that Mrs. Williams 
and the children should go the following 
morning to his house, which was thank- 
fully accepted. 

‘*‘ It became my next care, what station 
we should select for ourselves. This is a 
case of munch serious consideration, as an 





individual cannot remove ftom one place 
to another. 

“* Having concluded this point, we im. 
mediately proceeded to land the stores 
By the assistance of Mr. Hall, Mr. Butler. 
and Mr. King, we had a store walled 
round in one day, in which we collected 
all the property. Here Mr. Fairburn and 
myself took up our station at night, under 
a tarpaulin; and reposed as quietly as 
ever we had done; and although the wal! 
was but eight feet high, without a covering, 
yet none attempted to disturb us, or any 
thing belonging tous. The natives always 
retired at sunset, and returned at day-light; 
manifesting every disposition to serve us, 
but always looked for payment. 

‘We took our repast and held our de. 
votions in the centre of the village ; and 
it was very pleasing to see with what at- 
tention the people observed all our pro- 
ceedings. 

‘** Several committees have been held, 
and the affairs of the mission look much 
better. Mr. Marsden will give you the 
full particulars. 

‘In the course of a fortnight, Shunghee 
returned from the war, and immediately 
paid his respects to Mr. Marsden. Mr. 
Marsden has had much conversation with 
him. He appears well disposed toward 
the Missionaries ;' and no sanguinary 
deeds have been practised as hereto- 
fore. Great numbers were killed in thei: 
fights, but I have not heard of any sacri- 
fices since their return. Shunghee nar- 
rowly escaped: he was struck thrice: 
his helmet preserved him once: he lost 
a very considerable force, and had all his 
canoes burnt. He has asked for Mr. 
Clarke ; and has given Mr. Marsden every 
reason to believe that he will not be re- 
quested to make or mend muskets; but if 
he comes, he is to go to Kiddeekiddee. 

“‘T hope the blessing of the Lord wiil 
descend among us, and preserve us in 
peace, union, and brotherly affection. Mr 
Marsden has taken effectual steps to break 
off that intercourse with the shipping, 
which has long existed, and has been the 
foundation of the mischiefs which have 
arisen. 

“When I consider the natives, their 
noble and dignified appearance, their perti- 
nent remarks and questions, their obliging 
disposition, with the high sense of honour 
which they possess, I cannot but view 
them as a people of great interest, and 
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one which our Almighty Father will ere 
Jong adopt for his own. They are 
desirous of Misssionaries; they will re- 
ceive instruction: the men, women, and 
children have the utmost confidence in us; 
and there are many who wish to leave their 
little ones with us, but I am obliged to de- 
cline this for the present. Their observance 
ofthe Sabbath is, for them, very great; they 
know when it arrives as well as we do; 
and distinguish the day by wearing their 
European clothes, and abstaining trom 
work. Our settlement, on that day, is per- 
tectly quiet; the head chief, with his wife 
and many others, generally attend our 
services, aud frequently family prayer. 
There are certainly a few trying circum- 
stances, and they are painful for a time: 
but, by letting the matter rest, the evil 
will remedy itself in a general way ; and 
if it should not, we must bear with it. 
When a chief expresses a desire that a 
missionary should be established in his 
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district, he will usually say, that he wants 
a man who is not fond of fighting, who 
does not scold and make a noise; for 
though the New-Zealander in war is as 
ferocious as a human being can be, yet at 
home he is another man.” 

Mr. Williams writes at a subsequent 
period :—** We were never more comfort- 
able in our lives; nay, I will say, happy: 
nothing interrupts our happiness but the 
knowledge of ourownunworthiness. That 
we may walkin the fear of the Lord, is our 
constant desire and prayer; and tobe made 
useful to these particularly interesting 
people. Fear has never once entered 
our minds. Our children are constantly 
among the natives: and, from the first of 
our coming here to the present time, not- 
withstanding the great exposure of pro. 
perty at the landing, we know not of the 
loss of the value of a single nail; though, 
for a considerable time, we were obliged to 
sleep without either door or window,” 





YS The length of our Review department obliges us to defer the remainder of 
Religious Intelligence to the Appendix. 
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FOREIGN. 
hrance.—The French journalists, in 
default of topics of direct political in- 
telligence, are turning their attention 
to theological controversy ; and some 
of them are eagerly joining the wide- 
ly-extended crusade against the chari- 
table and religious societies which are 
conferring upon the world the most ex- 
alted blessings. Among others, the 
Society for Christinn Morals, with the 
plan and objects of which our readers 
are acquainted, is warmly denounced 
as an infidel institution, because it 
virtually * attacks the Catholic reli- 
gion in its very foundation, the neces- 
sity of submission to the authority of 
the church in matters of faith.” The 
Bible Society, Tract Societies, and all 
kindred institutions, are represented as 
parts of a vast confederacy for over- 
turning the self-called “ catholic” re- 
ligion, and building up toleration on 
the basis of infidelity. Oune journal 
laments that the laws cannot in their 
present state suppress the books circu- 
lated by these obnoxious confederacies, 
because, though “insiduously con- 
structed to detach the people from 
the Catholic faith,” (the Bibie of 


course included,) they do not “ directly 
and positively outrage the religion of 
the state; and it is therefére recom- 
mended that the government should 
at nce peremptorily abolish all such 
institutions. We allude to these cir- 
cumstances chiefly to shew the impor- 
tant results which are proved, by the 
very complaints of the Roman Cath- 
olic interest throughout Europe, to 
be arising from the benevolent and 
Christian labours of those invaluable 
institutions, of which England is just- 
ly represented asthe focus. The duty 
and best policy of the friends of pure 
scriptural Christianity, whether in 
France or Spain, in Germany or Tre- 
land, in Italy, or elsewhere, is to per- 
sist in their truly enlightened and 
disinterested “ labours of love,” un- 
daunted by opposition, unrepelled by 
ingratitude, and unprovoked by contro- 
versy. Acting thus, in vain will 
bigotry on the one side, or infidelity on 
the other, oppose their pious exer- 
tions; the blessing of God will attend 
their labours, and his word distributed 
by their hands, and illustrated by then 
example, shall accomplish the high and 
holy purposes for which he destined it 
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Itany.—The pope has issued anew 
code of civil and ecclesiastical admin- 
istration for his dominions. It con- 
tains numerous particulars; but the 

rincipal object aimed at is professed- 
y “to maintain in all its lustre and 
vigor the episcopal jurisdiction re- 
established in the exercise of all its 
prerogatives, as enjoyed in the time 
of Benedict XIV. of blessed memory.” 
In the present degraded state of educa- 
tion in Italy, and while the Scrip- 
tures can be withheld from the people, 
the pontiff of Rome may be able to 
fulfil this his wish of causing his do- 
minions to retrograde a century ; but 
the inroads of knowledge, of rational 
liberty, and of pure religion upon the 
“dark places of the earth,” are already 
sO numerous and rapidly progressive, 
that we devoutly trust that before long 
even Popery in its highest seat must 
either reform itself, or be banished by 
mankind asa superstitious, unscriptur- 
al, and despotic invasion upon their civil 
rights and religious privileges. 

Germany.—Great distress prevails 
throughout a large portion of Ger- 
many, (and we may add in various 
other parts of the continent,) in con- 
sequence of the Jate floods, which have 
caused the most afflicting devastations. 
Many thousands of the inhabitants, 
barely escaping with their lives, are 
wandering about without food, shelter, 
or clothing, except, what the hand of 
charity is enabled to supply ; and this, 
in many cases, from the scanty re- 
sources of their companions in afflic- 
tion. The exertions of their fellow- 
countrymen have been most praise- 
worthy ; but their ability to afford re- 
lief, is so inadequate to the exigencies 
of the case, that a subscription has been 
humanely undertaken in London, to 
which we earnestly recommend those 


of our readers who have it in their’ 


power to contribute. 

Turxey.—The Giand Signior has 
joined the confederacy against the cir- 
culation of the Bible, prohibiting its 
introduction in either the Arabic, Per- 
sian, or Turkish characters, into his 
dominions, and enjoining that all co- 
pies already imported shall be burned. 
Tirus, from East to West, the powerful 
effect of the circulation of the word 
of God begins to be felt; while idola- 
try, superstition, and false religion, 
dread and deprecate its further exten- 
sion. This is natural, and we ought 
not to be either surprised or alarmed 
at the circumstance; our only just 


cause for apprehension or humiliation 
is, that any Protestant or Briton should 
persuade himself that he is “doing 
God service,” by joining in effect this 
Popish, Mussulman, and Infidel coali- 
tion against the free circulation of the 
unsophisticated word of God. 

Soutn America.—The recent in- 
telligence from the still remaining seat 
of war in Peru, is so favourable to the 
arms of Bolivar that we may reasonably 
hope that before long not a soldier will 
remain in the field to dispute the liber- 
ties of that rising continent. 


DOMESTIC. 

Much damage has occurred within 
the last few weeks by means of fires 
and tempests. In London and Edin- 
burgh, extensive conflagrations have 
taken place ; and at sea, and on vari- 
ous parts of the coast, our merchant 
shipping has suffered considerably from 
the late storms. On all these occa- 
sions, public humanity and charity 
have been laudably conspicuous. A- 
mong other projects of benevolence, an 
institution has been formed, entitled, 
“The shipwrecked and distresed Sai- 
lors’ Family Fund,” with a view to 
grant assistance to the dependant rela- 
tives of merchant seamen visited by 
calamities incident to their condition. 
We feel cordially anxious to recom- 


mend and encourage every work of 


humanity especially when the visita- 
tion arises from the operation of causes 
over which the sufferer has no control ; 
but we would wish it never to be for- 
gotten, in all our plans of benevolence, 
that the greatest of all chavity, after 
promptly relieving the pressing ne- 
cessities of the case, is to endeavour 
to provide against the recurrence of 
similar exigencies. In this view, in 
addition to the pity and assistance due 
to the family of a distressed seaman, 
we would ask, Has sufficient been 
done towards fostering among seamen 
those religious, moral, and provident 
habits which would enable them in 
numerous cases to anticipate and 
guard against contingencies? The 
general operation of Bible Societies, 
Savings’ Banks, and Christian instruc- 
tion among them, would ultimately 
do far more for them and their fami- 
lies, than all the efforts of eleemo- 
synary assistance, however necessary 
on temporary emergencies. 

Other claims also on public liberali- 
ty have arisen during the month: the 
German sufferers by flocds we have 
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already mentioned ; to which we may 
add, the extreme necessities of a con- 
siderable number of Italian and Span- 
ish refugees, who have been forced to 
seek the protection of British hospitali- 
ty in consequence of the political eni- 
mosities of their native countries. It 
isto the honour of our country, that 
while her wealth enables her so largely 
to relieve the wants of mankind, the 
disposition to confer that relief is so 
widely prevalent. Let us devoutly at- 
tribute both to Him, who is the Author 
of every good and perfect gift! It cer- 
tainly is no mean distinction enjoyed by 
Great Britain, that she is perhaps the 
only country in Europe where the ex- 
ile from political causes can find a se- 
cure asylum. 


We have already adverted to the 
discussions in Ireland, relative to the 
circulation of the Scriptures. 

The attention of the public has since 
been called to an address issued by the 
Roman Catholic Association in Dub- 
lin, to the populace of that country, 
strongly exhorting them to maintain 
peace, and to avoid * Whiteboy distur- 
bances and secret societies,” which are 
shewn to be both impolitic and irreli- 
gious. It breathes, however, as might 
be expected, a spirit of hostility to 
Orangemen, who are represented as 
their natural enemies ; and who, if we 
may judge from the general tenor of 
their proceedings will not be behind 
their Catholic brethren in warinth. We 
trust that Government is prepared to 
adopt such healing measures in the ap- 
proaching session of Parliament, as 
shall be calculated to strike at the root 
of these animosities. One measure, af- 
fecting no religious or political preju- 
dice, but eminently adapted to sooth 
the excited feelings of the Irish popu- 
lace, is particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. We mean the encouragement of 
new modes of employing their indus- 
try. By the single expedient of thiow- 
ing open the trade of India, and institu- 
ting cotton manufactures in Ireland, a 
powerful impulse would be given to 
the industry of its starving people. The 
cottons of Ireland would be exchanged 
for the sugars of India, and many di- 
rect and collateral benefits would arise 
from the interchange. This subject, 
by means of the exertions of Mr. Crop- 
per of Liverpool, has of late excited 
much anxious consideration in the sis- 
ter kingdom, and we trust the results 
will prove highly beneficial. We shall 
revert to it in our next. 
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We are glad to learn from a recent 
charge of Mr. Justice Burrough, that 
the Judges have determined to use 
their efforts to put down the brutal 
system of pugilism, which, in addition 
to its numerous other evil effects, has 
in Various instances, ended in the death 
of one of the combatants. The learn- 
ed judge remarked, that “he was 
sorry to observe men were pitted 
against each other to fight for a purse, 
in the presence of thousands of spec- 
tators, amongst whom were persons 
whose stations, fortunes, and educa- 
tion, he would have supposed would 
incline them to more honourable and 
gentlemanly amusements. For his 
own part, he heartily wished that some 
exainple would be made of persons 
actively engaged in, or by then coun- 
tenance encouraging, such disgraceful 
contests. Should a case ever come 
under his judicial notice in which death 
was the result, he thought it bis duty 
to declare, that he should carry the 
law to its utmost extent. By a late 
Act of Parliament (3d Geo. IV. c. 38,) 
judges were impowered to sentence 
offenders guilty of manslaughter to 
transportation for life. The degrading 
practice which had now become so pre- 
valent, rendered it necessary to make 
a severe example, for the purpose of 
checking it; and his lordship had 
come to the resolution in common with 
the other judges, to inflict the severest 
penalties upon offendeis of this descrip- 
tion. He was happy, however, to say, 
that it was very much owing to the 
good conduct of the miagistracy in 
most counties of England, that this 
barbarous species of exhibition had 
been considerably abated. There were, 
however, he lamented, certain excep- 
tions, which had a contrary tendency. 
In his opinion, any magistrate, who, 
either by his open countenance, or 
passive tolerance, in any respect con- 
tributes to the encouragemeut of such 
scenes, was unfit for his station in the 
commission. Unless magistrates ex 
erted themselves to put a stop to such 
practices, they might expect serious 
notice to be taken of their remissnes- 
from the highest quarter of the state.” 

Mr. Fauntleroy suffered the awful! 
sentence of the law on the last day o! 
November. His behaviour through 
out the closing scenes of bis life, was 
apparently calin, and, we may add, 
penitent ; at least if we may credit the 
newspaper statements, which are all 
the evidence we have on the subject, 
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but they seem to us to represent him 
ina state of mind inclined too confi- 
dently to look for a blissful immortali- 
ty. Wemean not, however to inti- 
mate that his faith and hope may not 
have been grounded upon scriptural 
principles; but knowing as we do the 
deceitfulness of the buman heart,— 
knowing also iow easy it is for a per- 
son, suddenly, and for the first time, 
introduced to a doctrinal acquaintance 
with the free and exalted promises of 
the Gospel, to overlook, or at least too 
slightly to estimate, those scriptural 
tests of character which are insepara- 
bly connected with true faith in Christ, 
—knowing further, the anxiety with 
which a person in the immediate pros- 
pect of death, will grasp at the first 
offer of hope and the pain and difficul- 
ty which a Christian adviser may feel 
under such circumstances, in resolutely 
keeping before the doubtful convert 
the more salutary rather than the more 
consoling views of his own state and 
character,—we think it but right for 
the benefit of survivors, that a whole- 
some reserve should be felt and express- 
od in pronogncing, upon cases like the 
present. 

There are some other considerations 
connected with Mr. Fauntleroy’s case, 
which we think we ought not to pass 
over unnoticed. Previous to his trial, 
some ofthe newspapers had published 
statements respecting his life and cha- 
racter, which represented him in colours 
the most profligate and odious, and 
which were afterwards proved to have 
been false or exaggerated. Mr. Faunt- 
leroy might most justly complain of this 
shameful and unprincipled proceeding, 
as he did on his trial. One effect of it, 
which we were concerned to observe, 
was the revulsion of feeling respecting 
him which occured after the trial; as 
if because an individual might not be 
guilty of some particular atrocities 
ascribed t him, and because his ex- 
tensive frauds aad been perpetrated for 
a commercial! object, and not merely 
to spend on his own profligate pleas- 
ures, although much went to that ob- 


ject, all other shades of virtue and vice 


were of no importance. He was now 
viewed as an object of peculiar in- 
terest, as a man of the most honoura- 
ble though misguided feelings; and 
the course of the law and justice was to 
be arrested to save him from) punish- 
ment. Our opinion of the unchristian 
severity of our criminal law has not 
ebanged, and we ardently wish for its 
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amelioration; but this surely was not 
a case to select for 1 ex post facto re- 
peal. The cause of sound morals, and 
the public welfare demand that such 
false views should be counteracted. 
The excitement was such at the mo- 
ment, that some persons, even of sound 
mind, were led away by it. They 
may have seen their error ; but still, as 
many young and romantic minds were 
warped by the popular delusion, we 
have thought it became us, as Christian 
Observers, to notice the subject. To 
what did Mr. Fauntleroy’s claim to ap- 
peal from impartial justice to popular 
feeling amount? His systematic course 
of crime Jong persevered in, could not 
be denied; but then he was led to it 
by a desire of keeping up the credit 
and fortunes ef his banking-house. 
And this is set down for a most hon- 
ourable principle; and pride, ambi- 
tion, and even revenge become sanc- 
tified by the association! And what 
was the real value of this vaunted mo- 
tive? ‘Take the shewing of the de- 
fence itself. Mr. Fauntleroy was in- 
dignant at being styled a gambler, and 
yet could notdeny that he was a mein- 
ber of two gambling clubs. He was 
indignant at being viewed as a “ sen- 
sual profligate,” and yet could not but 
admit that he went to the altar of God 
to pledge his connubial vows, delibe- 
rately intending to break them, and 
living in adultery with a hireling mis- 
tress. Wedo not think it necessary 
to calculate the exact pecuniary ex- 
penses of his profligacy ; for, be it little 
or much, the principle is the same. Yet 
throughout this extensively admired 
and applauded defence, we meet with 
nothing of penitence for his admitted 
crimes ; no commiseration for those 
who had suffered or might suffer by 
them: nor to the last, as far as wecan 
learn, did he express a due sorrow for 
the afflictions which his whole course 
of conduct, not excepting his “ hon- 
ourable” anxiety to support an insolv- 
ent house on the property of others, 
had brought upon those who had con- 
fided in his integrity, or were the dupes 
ofhis stratagems. Ofall these crimes, 
including his conduct to his much-in- 
jured wife, we trust he may have deeply 
and sincerely repented ; but the revul- 
sion of which we speak preceded any 
intimation of such penitence, and 
therefore could not have been founded 
upon it. 

Let not then our younger readers 
be seduced by those false estimates of 
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honour which are too current in worldly 


society; and of which if they wish 
for a concise graphic description, we 
refer them to Paley’s solemnly ironical 
code of “ The law of honour,” in the 
second chapter of his “ Moral Philoso- 
phy.” A se:imon on the same subject, 
just. published by Mr. Grinfield of 
Bath, has reached us, while we are 
penning these remarks, from which we 
shal] extract the following passages as 
very appropriate to our present line of 
argument. 

“The religion of the Bible, cordially 
embraced and sincerely acted on, is 
the only sure and steadfast anchor 
amongst the storms and temptations 
of society. Unlike the principles of 
worldly honour, it is addressed to men 
of all classes and conditions, ‘ high 
and low, rich and poor, one with an- 
other ;’ it teaches us to consider our- 
selves as members of one tamily, and 
as children of one Parent. Unlike 
these false and fallacious principles, 
it does not invite us to rush into scenes 
of peril and difficulty ; it encourages 
no prodigality or needless expenditure ; 
it commands us ‘ to owe 0 man any 
thing, but to love one another. Unlike 
these transient and wyncertain mo- 
tives, it teaches to regard the senti- 
ments of map as at best dubious and 
variable ; not to place our highest 
affections even on reputation or char- 
acter, when most deserved, but to re- 
member, that we should still appeal to 
a higher and better standard and ti- 
bunal, even to Hii ‘ who seeth in se- 
cret, and who shall 1eward us openly.’ 

* Such is the principle which is alone 
fit to be deemed a rule of human life, 
because it comes to us invested with 
proper authority, and fortified with 
proper sanctions. Jt is adequate for 
time, because it is commensurate with 
eternity ; and it can support us upon 
earth, for it comes to us from heaven. 
The man who has drawn his princi- 
ples from the motives of worldly 
honour, may hope, by cunning and 
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duplicity still to retain the good opin 
ion of the world, and to avoid detec- 
tion ; but he who cares move for reali 
ties than appearances cannot be satis- 
fied even with the strongest hopes of 
such an escape. He looks forward 
to the period when that which is se- 
cret shall be made manifest, when 
every thought of his heart shall be 
brought into judgment; and whilst 
his faith enables him to support his 
present trials or losses with patience, 
it guards him froin many of those 
difficulties and temptations which must 
always encircle the votary of fash- 
ion. 

“The inference which we draw is 
this, and we think that it is demonstra- 
bly accurate; namely, That the value 
of honour, considered as a rule of life, 
isin exact inverse proportion to that 
of religion; and consequently, we 
ought never to be surprised, if men 
who are without religion, and who are 
actuated only by the pringiples of hon 
our, should yield to any great and try- 
ing temptations. 

“Honour appeals to time: religion 
looks to eternity. Howvour originates 
with the caprices of man ; religion is 
founded on the attributes of God. 
Honour is partial in its dictates, refer- 
ing only to the rich and the fashion 
able: religion is universal, and has 
no respect of persons. Honour is ca 
pricious and impure, sanctioning many 
vices, and deriding many virtues; 
relivion is altogether amiable and 
consistent ; she recommends whatever 
is good, and she restrains us from al! 
appearance of evil. Honour defeats 
its own intentions, by allowing and 
encouraging MS votary to rush inte 
every kind of luxury and dissipation 
religion at once secures its present 
duties, and realizes its future prospects, 
by withdrawing us as much as possible 
from the temptations of the world, and 
by proclaiming the necessity of contin- 
ually mortifying our corrupt affection 
and desires.” 


,——_— ________ 
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Rev. John Still, LL. B. Stratton Pre- 
bend, in Salisbury Cathedral. 


Rev. T. Brown, Hemingstone R. Suf- 
folk. 


Rev. Chas. Henry Hodgson, Keyutou 
St. Michael V. Hants. 

Rev. Spencer Madan, Batheaston V. 
Somersetshire. 
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Rev. W. Fortescue, Nymet St. George’s 
R. Devon. 

Rev. W. French, D. D. Creetingham 
V. Suffolk. 

Rev. Wyndham Jeane Goodden, Neth- 
er Compton with Over Compton RR. Dor- 
set. 

Rev. M. Hare, Liddington V, Wilts. 

Rev. J. C. Matchett, a Minor Canon of 
Norwich Canonry, and St. Augustine R. 
and St. Mary Curacy, Norwich. 

Rev. J. H. Seymour, Horley-cum-Horn- 
¢on V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Bamburgh Perp. Cu- 
racy, near Horncastle. 

Rev. H. Taylor, North Moreton V. 


Rev. Bennett Mitchell, B. D. Winsford 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. William Oliver, Fulford Chap 
Stafford. 

Rev. James Hoste, Longham Perp. Cu- 
racy, and Wendling Perp. Cur. Norfolk. 

Rev. James Vaughan, M. A. Walton in 
Gordano R. Somerset. 

Rev. William Villers, Minister of the 
new Chapel at Kidderminster. 

Rev. Andrew Alfred Daubeny, B. A 
Chaplain to the Duke of Clarence. 

Rev. James Allan Park, Chaplain to 
Mr. Justice Park. 

Rey. T. Dyer, Chaplain to Lord Teyn- 


ham. 








Berks. 
Rev. E. Thurlow, LL. B. Langham St. DISPENSATION. 

Mary R. Suffolk. Rev. John Lewis to hold Rivenhall R 
Rev. John Toplis, South Walsham St. with Ingatestone R. both in Essex. 

Lawrence R. Norfolk. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


Ivcossrans; J. R.; A.; T. S.; J. C.; F.R.; A Frrenp; J. E.; W,D.; Gasper; 
Ocris 3; J. P. A.; Viator; and several Constant Reavers, are under considera 
tion 









“Much Literary and Religious Intelligence arrived too late for this month. 


We are in the habit of receiving requests to insert among our Answers to Correspon- 
dents replies to letters not addressed to us, or in any way connected with our Work, 
and of which, in fact, we often know neither the purport nor the parties concerned. 
One person, for example, sends a donation to the Secretary of some charitable soci- 
ety, and adds, *‘ You need not put me to the expense of postage in reply ; request 
the Christian Observer to acknowledge your receipt of my letter: another sends 
his friend a book, (we are stating real cases,) or inquires of him respecting a tutor 
or governess, and makes the same modest request: a third writes an anonymous let- 
ter of advice to some public body, and, not wishing to be known, suggests the same 
method of communication. In reply, we beg leave to state, that we are obliged uni- 
tormly to decline complying with such requests, except in the single case of large 
and strictly anonymous donations to charitable societies, which are not likely ever to 
become very burdensome. In other cases the parties must conduct their correspon- 
dence through the ordinary channels, or through the medium of the advertisements 


on our Cover. 




















Tne question has of late been put to us by many of our Correspondents,—“ Is it the 
Christian's duty to renounce the use of sugar grown by Slave labour?”’ We answer 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. It is by the extensive consumption of that article, 
forced upon us at an enhanced price, by bounties and protecting duties, that the 
Slavery of the British Colonies is chiefly maintained. We seem, therefore, bound 
to abstain from its use, until we see the West Indians adopt those reforms which will 
lead to the extinction of slavery, and, in the mean time, to substitute for it sugar 
crown by free labour; being perfectly ready, at the same time, to use West-Indian 
sugar which may be so grown. And let no one be deterred from this course by ap- 
prehending that the poor Slaves will suffer by it. On the contrary, whatever dis- 
couragement may be given tothe production of sugar by Slaves must tend to their 
relief, and to a larger appropriation of their time and labour to the growth of food. 
The cure of British slavery is most unquestionably in the hands of the people of 
Great Britain. To this important subject we mean to recur at much greater length 

in our next Number. 
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Religious Communication. 


For the Christian Observer. 


CONVERSION AND DEATH OF COUNT 
STRUENSEE. 
(Concluded from p. 735.) 


Count SrruenseF had by this time 
formed a perfectly new estimate of 
humanactions. “I know very well,” 
said he, “ respecting all those ac- 
tions which I thought arose from 
good intentions, that ambition and 
voluptuousness had a great share in 
them. I count them nothing before 
God and my conscience. When, in 
my former situation, I fancied that I 
acted well and in a-manner deserv- 
ing of praise, I thought like the 
Pharisee in the Gospel.” 

From this time there appeared in 
the Count a calmness and serenity 
of mind, which seemed, says Dr. 
Munter, to arise from the hope that 
God for Christ’s sake would pardon 
him. This circumstance was parti- 
cularly visible to his judges during 
his last examination; and one of 
them remarked, that he had been 
among them as among his friends, 
and had conversed respecting his af- 
fairs as one who speaks about indif- 
ferent things, having his mind fixed 
chiefly upon the concerns of eterni- 
ty. “ I wish,” said he on one occa- 
sion to Dr. Munter, “to have done 
with those affairs which I have now 
upon my hands ; for they hinder the 
regular continuation of our confer- 
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ences, and keep me from reading. 
I want all my time for the weightier 
concerns of my soul.” Still some of 
his old sceptical doubts would occa- 
sionally obtrude themselves upon 
him ; but he judiciously remarked— 
“I am resolved to think of them no 
more ; for it is quite enough for me, 
after a calm examination, to have 
found the arguments for Christianity 
unexceptionable. Would to God I 
had only time to make myself further 
acquainted with it, and to put it into 
practice.” It is pleasing to observe 
that his hopes for eternity were not 
grounded on self-flattering views, or 
ou a slight estimate of his offences 
against God: “ [I am rather con- 
vinced,” says he, “ that even in eter- 
nity, happy as it would prove for me, 
I shall remember my sins with hor- 
ror and detestation.” 

Struensee had felt in his own 
case, and thought that in the case 
of others, much harm is done by 
those teachers of Christianity who 
fail to lay before their hearers proofs 
of that authority upon which they 
should build their belief in adopting 
its truths. He said it was neces- 
sary that a teacher should prove 
the Bible to be a Divine revelation ; 
and that whoever would only take 
proper time, and was not averse, to 
the trouble of meditating, could 
never examine Christianity without 
being convinced of its truth. Every 
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thing in it, he added, is naturally 
and well connected, and recom- 
mends itself to a mind given to re- 
flection. ‘ I never found,” said he, 
“in deistical writings a system so 
well connected ; and, upon the whole, 
I am inclined to believe that there is 
no such thing as a regular system 
of infidelity.” He frankly owned 
what it was that made him prefer 
that wretched creed to the hopes of 
eternity. “ My great delight,” said 
he, “in sensual pleasures persuade d 
me always, that, as there was nothing 
of such a nature among the joys of 
heaven, they would have no charms 
for me.” But already had he begun 
to discover, that even upon earth 
the ways of religion are paths of 
pleasantness, and that the world 
has nothing to bestow equal to the 
favour of God. “ Now and then,” 
said he, “ I cannot avoid thinking 
on my situation before my fall. 
This morning I asked myself, whe- 
ther it would not have been better 
for me if I could have kept myself 
in my high station, and enjoyed my 
usual pleasures. But when I had 
considered for a few minutes, I 
found that I now am far more happy 
than 1 was in my greatest outward 
prosperity. I have frequently told 
my friend Count Brandt that I was 
by no means happy, when he be- 
lieved me in many respects better off 
than himself.’"—Such was the con- 
fession of this accomplished liber- 
tine ; and it has been the confession 
of every true penitent from the age 
of Solomon to the present moment. 
But, it may be asked, might not 
the conversion of Struensee be re- 
solved into enthusiasm, or some other 
irrational cause > Hear his own re- 
ply to this anticipated objection :— 
“J hope the manner in which I 
came to alter my sentiments in 
regard to religion and virtue will 
raise the attention of those who 
think as formerly I did. ‘The Deists 
will never trust the conversion of 
their brethren, when brought about 
in the latter days of their life. 
They say, they are taken by sur- 
prize through the declamation of 


the clergyman—they have lost their 
reason—they are stupid or frantic 
by the violence of their illness— 
the fear of death made them igno- 
rant of what they did. But in my 
case no person can say so I have 
examined the Christian rehigion du- 
ring a good state of health, and 
with all the reason I am master of. 
I tried every argument ; I felt no 
fear; 1 have taken my own time, 
and I have not been in haste. The 
chief business which, for the sake 
of my own mind’s ease, I have still 
to transact is, to search, not whe- 
ther Christianity is true, but whether 
I find those signs within me which 
are necessary il, upon a good foun- 
dation, I believe myself to be par- 
doned before God.” 

The conversation between Struen- 
see and Dr. Munter, would some- 
times hinge upon the subject of | 
Divine mysteries. On these oc- 
casions the latter would endeavour 
to elucidate the subject by examples, 
which the Count thought quite 
satisfactory. For instance, on the 
mode of subsistence in the Almighty, 
Dr. Munter remarked : “ There are 
certain ideas which we ordinarily 
annex to that relation which sub- 
sists between father and son. Now 
if any person were to apply these 
ideas to the Scripture expression, 
“ Christ is the Son of God,” he 
would not only mistake the matter, 
but even find many contradictions. 
Suppose an inhabitant of Iceland 
were to explain to an Indian the 
freezing up of the sea, he would 
find no word in the language of an 
Indian to express this phenomenon. 
Nevertheless, he is to speak to the In- 
dian in his own language: he there- 
fore is obliged to make use of impro- 
per words and images. He could, 
for instance, say, In my country the 
sea, by the influence of the air, 
changes, at certain seasons, as it 
were into stone. Now the Indian is 
right, if he thinks that the sea in Ice- 
land is sometimes as hard and solid 
as stone; but he would be in great 
danger of representing the matter 
to himself quite falsely, if he were to 
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apply the rest of the properties of a 
stone and its uses to 
ice.” “[ cannot describe to you,” 
replied the Count on one of these 
occasions, “how much my reason 
is satisfied with respect to these 
mysteries (the conversation had been 
respecting the Divinity of Christ) 


of religion. ‘The more we think 
upon them the more of Divine 
wisdom we discover in them. We 


must only avoid asking every where, 
Why? We must rest satistied with 
the wut rority of their Author. Ev- 
en in human sciences this modesty 
is requisite; else we should never 
come to any certainty. Must com- 
mon things may employ our re- 
searches for all our life-time, before 
we discover the first cause. Every 
why 2 would draw after it innumer- 
able questions of the same nature ; 
but our reason 1s not calculated to 
go on ad infinitum.” 

The chief subject of the twentieth 
conference, April 3, was the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. ‘This doctrine 
being stated to him in the most 
simple manner, he said,—* It ex- 
cited his veneration: ard as he 
was now a Christian upon principle, 
as to the theoretical parts of Christ's 
religion he wished only to be the 
same as to the practical parts of it.” 
Being told in what manner he might 
give evidence of being a practical 
Christian, he replied,—** I am ready 
to do any thing demanded in this 
respect ; and it gives me comfort to 
find myself willing for this, for I 
look upon it as a good sign. 
Formerly it would not have been 
so; [should not have sacrificed my 
vicious inclinations.” He afterwards 
added, “I am convinced that the 
chief point is a true faith in God 
through Christ, and a renovation of 
mind from sin to holiness.” 

We find him at the twenty-first 
conference, April 4, preparing his 
mind for his approaching trial. His 
impeachment was to come on in a 
few days ; and he was summoned to 
appear in person to hear it, and to 
produce whatever he could in his 
defence ; but so tender was his con- 
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science that he doubted whether he 
ought to make any defence; tll 
Dr. Munter told him, that Chris- 
tianity did not forbid him to make use 
of all lawful means to save himself. 
He seems to have weighed the sub- 
ject maturely, and at the next con- 
ference said—**[ am come to a 
conclusion in what manner [ shall 
act in regard to my defence. I see 
neither my life can be saved, nor 
my actions be justified; still I hope 
to be able to shew, that some are 
not quite so bad as they appear 3 
for you know, to consider our ac- 
tions in a moral light before God, 
and in a_ political one before the 
world, are two different things. 1 
shall rest satistied to shew (for more 
I cannot do) that my _ political 
mistakes were the consequences 
of error, precipitation, and passion, 
but not of a design to do mischief. 
I think I owe this to trath, and 
even to religion itself, as far as my 
conversion may either promote or 
hinder its interests ; for if, by keep- 
ing silence, I had allowed that I 
was actuated by politically bad 
intentions (though I do not re- 
collect any myself,) then perhaps 
my conversion would have been 
looked upon as weakness and con- 
fusion of mind, notwithstanding it is 
the produce of a serious and rational 
examination. The world might 
have said, that a man could easily 
sacrifice his former principles on the 
subject of religion, when it was a 
matter of indifference to him, whe- 
ther he was thouglit to be a delibe- 
rate villain or only a man who had 
transgressed from error in judgment.” 
He however remarked, that he in- 
tended to say nothing in his defence 
that was not strictly true. 

In order to try how far his change 
of character was sincere, Dr. Munter 
drew up a series of the most heart- 
searching questions for self-exami- 
nation, and took down his answers 
to them in writing. He asked, “ Are 
you heartily sorry that you have 
offended God by those voluptuous 
thoughts and actions of which you 


5 
find yourself guilty?” Do you 
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think with detestation on those trans- 
gressions which gave you, accord- 
ing to your former sentiments, the 
greatest pleasurer” “De you 
believe, that if you had, in future, 
opportunities to commit these sins, 
you would avoid them, out of obe- 
dience to God?” “I am sure,” 
replied the Count, “I should not 
be able to avoid them by the force 
of any other principle.”—In answer 
to another question he said, “I have 
no hopes for pardon but what are 
founded in God’s mercy ; and I am 
convinced that there are no other 
means for me to obtain it but 
through the merits of Christ.” “ Do 
you look upon this pardon of God,” 
again asked Dr. Munter, “as the 
greatest favour that can be conferred 
upon you; greater than even the 
saving of your temporal life °” 
“ The saving of my life,” replied the 
Count, “ and all other te mporal be- 
nefits appear to me but very small 
in comparison of everlasting happi- 
ness, which I have already begun 
inwardly to experience.” ‘ Do you 
acknowledge yourself obliged,” re- 
joined Munter, “ on account of this 


pardon, to love God and your Re- 


deemer sincerely: amd will you 
strive to increase in this love ?” 
“ The deeper my convictions,” re- 
plied the Count, “the deeper is 
the impression the mercy of God 
and of my Redeemer makes upon 
me, and this increases my love and 
gratitude towards him.” Are you 
determined to shew this love to- 
wards God, by a ready obedience to 
his will as long as you shall have 
time for it?” “ Since I hope to be 
more and more convinced of the 
love of God towards me,” was the 
answer, “and since I acknowledge 
that what he has decreed respecting 
me is, in all respects, particularly in 
regard to my soul, the most advan- 
tageous, I am sure that I shall sub- 
mit to all his will without mur- 
muring and without reluctance.”— 
The sensitive feeling of the Chris- 
tian reader will perhaps in this and 
other parts of Struensee’s conterence 


be ready to detect an appearance of 


confidence in his own strength to 
keep his devout resolutions + but 
possibly his own original words 
might give a different air to some of 
his remarks ; and indeed in the very 
next instance we find him using 
the more qualified expression, “ As 
much as lies in my power, supported 
by that confidence which I place in 
God, 1 shall die with a Christian- 
like resolution.” It may be added 
also, that his instructor himself 
might not have sufficiently kept 
before his mind the weakness of 
the best human resolutions, and 
the necessity of the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, either to produce 
a good resolution or to work with us 
when it is formed. It would, how- 
ever, be hypercritical too nicely to 
scan every shade of expression in 
the familiar language of a man like 
Struensee, immerging at once, from 
utter ignorance and infidelity, to a 
perception of the truth and power of 
the Gospel. 

On the 9th of April, towards the 
close of the conversation, he said,— 
“Though Scripture tells us but 
little about the state of the soul 
during its separation from the body, 
yet even this little is matter of 
great comfort. If God had found 
it useful or necessary to give us fur- 
ther information, he would have 
done it. It is fully sufficient to 
quiet my soul, to know that it will 
be in the hand of God. From this 
you may judge how much it must 
distress me, if now and then the 
thought returns, ‘ Perhaps there is 
no eternity!’ I examined myself 
to-day very strictly. whether I found 
a secret pleasure in this thought, or if 
I entertained an obscure notion of 
its being true: but I profess I found 
neither of them. There is not a 
shadow of probability left of my 
former system. If I were promised 
for certain that my life should be 
spared, and that I should be re- 
stored to my former situation, un- 
der condition that I contradicted 
the confession I have made of my 
crimes, and confirmed my asser- 
tion with an oath, I would rather 
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die than contradict truth, and take 
such an oath.” At this interview, 
Struensee sent some of the books 
which had contributed to his own 
information and conversion to Count 
Brandt, for whom he shewed the 
tenderest care. Dr. Munter gave 
him this day Doddridge’s Treatise 
on the Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul. 

At the twenty-fifty conference, 
April 11, a conversation which the 
Count had held with a person who 
disliked the reading of the Bible on 
account of its style, gave occasion 
to some remarks on that subject. 
Among other observations, the 
Count shrewdly said, that the rail- 
leries of freethinkers about Christ 
and his doctrine were plain proofs, 
that they had no intention of acting 
honestly. ‘ Itis in general imper- 
tinent,” said he, “ to turn a virtu- 
ous man into ridicule. The old 
and unusual expressions of the Bi- 
ble cannot be the true reason for 
which they should think them de- 
serving ridicule. They do not laugh 
at other ancient writings which are 
written in such a style. If, for in- 
stance, they were to read the books 
of Confucius, I am sure they would 
not hesitate about his style, but 
praise his morals. In the same man- 
ner, they extol the fables of sop, 
but the parables and narrations of 
Christ will not please them: not- 
withstanding they are derived from 
a greater knowledge of nature, and 
contain more excellent morality. 
Besides, they are proposed with a 
more noble and artless simplicity, 
than any writings of this kind, 
among ancient or modern authors. 
There must be therefore something 
else which prejudices them against 
Christ ; and I do not know what 
else it can be, but that their heart 
is averse to his precepts.”—The 
Count had obtained leave to have 
pen and ink ; and he said he would 
make use of them, to draw up the 
account of his conversion, wpic he 
had promised to leave behin yn, 
and the substance of which has al- 
ready been presented to the reader. 
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On another occasion, when future 
judgment, and everlasting rewards 
and punishments, were the subjects 
of conversation, the Count express- 
ed himself in this manner: “ It 
would be dreadful enough if fu- 
ture punishments consisted in no- 
thing else than the natural conse- 
quences of sin, without any furthe: 
dispensation of God. Men might 
be punished in eternity, were it 
only by those passions to which 
they were addicted in this world. 
They leave this world with all their 
internal appetites, which attend them 
in all their strength. There is no- 
thing in the other world to satisfy 
these desires. ‘They consume them- 
selves in insatiable longings, and 
vain wishes. God needs only say 
to them, You shall remain as you 
are.” 

Towards the close of another 
conversation, he declared that he 
thought hiniself happy in being so 
near eternity, though the manner 
in which he entered into it must be 
melancholy for him. In the mean 
time, he was anxious to give his 
whole mind to the great work of 
making his calling and election sure. 
He thought it his duty to have his 
former life continually before his 
eyes, that he might keep up a lively 
sense of repentance, and to medi- 
tate continually upon the infinitely 
important subjects which new en- 
grossed his attention. “ I do not 
like,” said he, “ to read, or to me- 
ditate on any thing else, but what 
concerns my chief business, which ts 
a preparation for eternity.” 

The Count on various occasions 
exhibited that characteristic feature 
of true conversion, an anxious wish 
for the salvation of others. Among 
other suggestions on this subject, he 
anticipated one most hopeful plan 
of Christian benevolence, which has 
since been carried into extensive ef- 
fect. “I wish,” said heto Dr. Mun- 
ter, “you and other divines would 
write small pamphilets, to acquaint 
the people with the advantages ol 
Christianity, which might often be of 
greater service than preaching. In 





$06 
this manner Voltaire has written, as 
you know, innumerable little pieces 
against religion ; which contain al- 
ways the same thing over again un- 
der different titles, and in a differ- 
ent dress. Rational friends of Chris- 
tianitv should learn of him this me- 
thod, by which he does much mis- 
chief, and apply it to better pur- 
poses. Voltaire boasts of having 
found out this method, as he says, 
to enlighten the world. I remem- 
ber that when I conversed with 
1)’Alembert at Paris, in my travels, 
he spoke much in praise of this me- 
thod, and admired Voltaire’s wis- 
dom in this point. However, I do 
not believe him to be the inventor 
of it. Perhaps he has borrowed 
this way of spreading his principles 
from Christ himself, who taught 
truth, sometimes in parables, some- 
times in questions and answers, and 
sometimes in sermons. D/’Alem- 
bert told me, at the same time, that 
he had carefully examined Chris- 
tianity, and had found nothing 
against reason in it; but the reason 
why he did not adopt it was, because 
he had no inward feeling of it. 
These feelings were the gift of God ; 
and since he denied them to him, he 
hoped to be excused for not having 
them, and consequently for not be- 
ing a Christian.” 

An exhortation to advance in god- 
liness, since his end was so near, 
produced the following declaration 
from him: “ Thank God, I am ready 
todie, if it should be even to-mor- 
row. The freethinkers will say, I 
should have found within myself 
strength enough against my mis- 
fortunes, without applying to reli- 
gion. They will say, 1 shewed my- 
self now a coward, and was for this 
reason unworthy of my former pros- 
perity. Would to God I had not 
been unworthy of it for other rea- 
sons! Hvuwever, 1 would ask these 
persons, in what manner I should 
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deavour to stupify myself, and to 
dissipate my thoughts. But how 
long would this have ‘lasted in my 
present solitude, and being removed 
from all opportunities of dissipation ? 
And suppose it had been possible, 
it would have been of little use, 
for the cause of fear and anxiety 
always remained, and would have 
frequently roused me from my ar- 
tificial insensibility. I tried this 
method during the first weeks of 
my confinement before I reflected 
on my condition. I lay for three 
or more hours together on my bed ; 
my fancy composed romances; [ 
travelled through the whole world ; 
and my imagination produced a 
thousand pictures to amuse itself 
with. But at that time I fancied I 
saw many ways of saving my life; 
yet even then this dissipation of 
mind would not answer the purpose. 
If I could dream in this manner, 
perhaps for several hours, my ter- 
rors and my anxieties would return 
again. Perhaps some persons will 
say, I should have exerted my pride, 
and shewn, at least by my outward 
conduct, that nothing could humble 
me. But, alas! what a miserable 
pride is it to have a bad cunscience, 
and to think of dying on a scaffold! 
No, I find it is better to derive my 
comfort from the only true source, 
which is religion. And I wish that 
those who blame me now for taking 
shelter under it, may find in their 
last hours the same tranquillity it 
affords me. There is but one thing 
in this world that makes me really 
and continually uneasy, which is, 
that I have seduced others to irre- 
ligion and wickedness. I believe I 
should not properly enjoy my future 
happiness, if I knew that any of 
those I have deluded would be eter- 
nally unhappy. It is, therefore, my 
most fervent wish, and my own 
happiness depends on it, that God 
would shew mercy to those whom I 


have found comfort within myself? have by any means turned from 
Ir I wished for tranquillity of mind, him, apd call them back to religion 
I durst not think on my crimes, on a virtue. I pray to God for this 
my present situation, or on futurity. fer¥ently.” 

Nothing was left for me but to en- The following passage shews with 
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what careful deliberation he had ex- 
amined into the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and how judiciously he could 
reply to the cavils of infidelity. “I 
consider it,” said he, “ as mere fol- 
ly, that the Deists pretend to be 
oflended at the humble appearance 
of Christ and the first teachers of 
Christianity. In relation to God, 
nothing is either little or great ; be- 
sides which, this humble appearance 
of Christ was well adapted to the 
design of his mission. The com- 
mon people regarded him as one of 
their equals, and placed confidence 
inhin. For asimilar reason, Christ 
chose his Apostles from among the 
lower class of mankind, and the 
Apostles conversed mostly with per- 
sons of this sort. These common 
people were, however, as proper 
spectators of their miracles as an 
assembly of philosophers ; as they 
were all of such a nature that no- 
thing more was required to judge of 
them than the natural senses and a 
common share of understanding. A 
private soldier is, perhaps, more fit 
for such an observation than a ge- 
neral who has his head full of other 
things, or thinks it not worth his 
while to attend to it. ‘The evidence 
given by men of common under- 
standing in behalf of Christ’s mi- 
racles is, therefore, worthy of cre- 
dit. ‘The learned and philosophers 
can now consider these facts, and 
examine whether they are real mi- 
racles, and then determine how far 
they are in favour of Christ and his 
doctrine.” 

Towards the end of their con- 
versation, April 22, Dr. Munter 
told him, that that week, in all pro- 
bability, would be the last of his 
life, as his sentence would be spee- 
dily pronounced, and between the 
sentence and the execution of it 
there would elapse but very few 
days. He received this news with 
his former resolution and serenity. 
“1 trust,” said he, “I shall meet 
my death without stupifying fear or 
anxiety. I am only apprehensive 
that you will be much affected by 
this shocking scene. If it would 
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have no bad effect upon the specta- 
tors, | should desire you not to ac- 
company me to the scaffold.” “ No, 
dear Count,” replied Munter, “ I 
am your only friend, and I dare not 
leave you. I will comfort you with 
the hope, which I entertain as a 
certain one, that you shall be happy 
in eternity : I will assist you in this 
extremity: and the only recom- 
pence I expect is to see you die as 
a Christian.” 

On the 25th of April, Dr. Mun- 
ter communicated to him the fatal 
sentence, which he heard with the 
utmost composure. Heacknowledg- 
ed the justice of his punishment. 
Ile added to his sympathising friend : 
“{ must only beg of you to be 
upon your guard, lest you should 
be too much affected when I am 
about to die. Let us continue our 
conversation calmly and composedly 
tu the last. Upon the scaffold speak 
to me as little as possible, and as 
you shall think proper. I shall do 
as much as lies in my power to di- 
rect my thoughts towards God and 
my Redeemer. I shall not take leave 
of you. Believe me, that without 
this ceremony, which might discom- 
pose my mind, I know and feel how 
much 1 owe you.” He then deliy- 
ered to Dr. Munter a letter for his 
parents, in which he says : “ With 
the most sincere repentance, I en- 
treat your pardon and forgiveness. 
I owe my present hopes to my be- 
lief in the doctrine and redemption 
of Christ. Your prayers and your 
good example have contributed 
Be assured, that 
your son has found that great good, 
which you well know to be the only 
true one. I recommend myself to 
your further intercession before God. 
I pray incessantly to Christ my Re- 
deemer, that he may enable you to 
bear your present calamities. I owe 
my own support to his assistance.” 

He remarked, April 25, in re- 
ference to his sentence: “ God will 
know how to preserve those parti- 
cles of my body, which, on the day 
of the resurrection, are to constitute 
my future glorified body. It is not 
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my all which is to be laid upon the 
wheel. Thank God, I now know 
that this dust is not my whole 
being.” When Dr. Munter told 
him that the next Tuesday would 
be his dying day, he answered: “I 
thought it would be Friday. How- 
ever, I do not wish even for this 
short delay. It would be the same 
as if I were to undergo a painful 
operation for my health, and should 
desire to have it delayed when it 
was just going to be performed. I 
should be obliged to submit to it at 
last, and I should only recover my 
health the later.” He then went 
through all the circumstances of his 
death, and compared them with 
those of the death of Christ, and 
remarked, that the holy and imma- 
culate Jesus had suffered infinitely 
more for his sake, than he was to 
suffer on account of his crimes. He 
praised the power of prayer in com- 
forting him, when occasionally he 
felt anxious about the fate he was to 
undergo. 

Being reminded of the duty of 
self-examination, he said: “ He 


practised it every day. It was am 


occupation which he felt much in- 
terested in.” 

A conversation ensued respecting 
the Lord’s Supper, which he had se- 
veral times expressed a wish to re- 
ceive. Dr. Munter mentioned to him, 
that a poor peasant, who had met 
him that day in the street, had stop- 
ped him to say, “ Faiher, do what 
you can to convince Struensee that 
he has sinned against our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and if he acknowledges this 
he will be saved.” ‘The Count was 
much pleased on account of the 
Christian love which this man had 
shewn ; and observed, that Chris- 
tianity could instil sentiments of 
humanity into the souls of illiterate 
persons whose minds were not refi- 
ned by education. 

On the twenty-sixth of April, Dr. 
Munter administered to him the sa- 
crament; and he remarks on the 
occasion : ** This man, who receiv- 
ed his sentence of death without 
any apparent alteration of mind, 


was during the whole time of this 
sacred transaction as if he were melt- 
ing into tears. I never observed a 
tear in his eyes so often as we were 
talking about his misfortunes and 
death ; but on account of his sins, 
the moral misery into which he had 
plunged himself and others, and the 
love of God towards him and all 
mankind, he has wept more than I 
myself should have believed, if I 
had not seen it.” 

Every successive conversation 
with him indicated his increasing 
meetness for his eternal change. 
His great tenderness of conscience 
appeared on the most minute occa- 
sions. For example: “TI. think,” 
said he, “that it is the duty of a 
Christian to pray before he sits down 
toa meal: I have, therefore, made 
it for some time a rule to pray be- 
fore and after dinner and supper. 
However, my old custom had fre- 
quently so much power over me, 
that I oftentimes sat down to eat 
before I had said grace. Now it 
may be equally the same whether I 
direct my thoughts towards God be- 
fore or after having taken two or 
three spoontuls of soup ; but it has 
distressed me to find that my old 
careless way of thinking has made 
me forget what I believed to be my 
duty.” : 

The day before his execution. 
Dr. Munter found him in the most 
unfeigned tranquillity of mind, to 
which, indeed he had been witness 
for several weeks past, but which ap- 
peared increasingly remarkable the 
nearer the time of his death advan- 
ced. “ The subject of our to-day’s 
conversation,” remarks Dr. Munter, 
“was chiefly upon the redemption 
of Christ. He said many striking 
and edifying things on this occa- 
sion; but the emotion of my heart 
prevented my perfect remembrance 
of each particular. The following 
is part of it. ‘I look upon the re- 
conciliation of men to God, through 
the death of Christ, as the only 
means of receiving forgiveness of 
sins. Every thing else which is 
believed to serve the same purpose, 
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is Clearly insufficient. But this is con- 
formable to all our notions of God: 
it produces ideas suitable to his at- 
tributes; it is founded on the most 
solid reasons; and it procures us 
comfort and cheerfulness at the ap- 
proach of death. Whoever will not 
embrace and make use of this re- 
demption, declares that he will nei- 
ther be virtuous nor fear God; for 
he rejects the strongest motives which 
God could propose to mankind, to 
fear him and to love his command- 
ments; he slights the assistance of 
God, without which no person can 
be honest or good.” 

He afterwards remarked: “ I look 
upon God and Christ as my best 
friends; and in this view L consider 
the obligations of love which I owe 
io God and my Redeemer. 1 first 
must know and feel for what I am 
indebted to my friend and Benefac- 
tor. He is desirous of making me 
happy ; he finds the means of doing 
it; he sacrifices on my account what 
ne loves, and what is dear to him. 
As long as I do not acknowledge 
this, or do not know how to value 
it, so long am I unworthy of his 
iriendship, and do not love him. I 
am further bound to shew my readi- 
ness to act according to his inten- 
tions; else I am ungrateful, and de- 
sire him to be my friend only for 
self-interest, and wish to do nothing 
myself in return for his friendship. 
You see here the principles accord- 
ing to which I love God and my 
Redeemer. I know what God has 
done for me, and what it has cost 
Christ to procure my salvation. I 
know how great is the blessing which 
I shall enjoy through him. But I 
likewise feel that I endeavour to act 
according to the will of God, to rec- 
tify my sentiments, and to become 
prepared for death in a manner 
which may be acceptable in his sight. 
I submit without reluctance to his 
will in regard to myself, because I 
know he loves me. I look upon my 
death, and all the awful and igno- 
minious circumstances that are to at- 
tend it, as things which God saw ne- 
cessary for my good.” 

CurisT. Ossery. App. 
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“ T humbly acknowledge the mer- 
cy of God,” continued he, “ and the 
power of religion. If it happens that 
my tranquillity is interrupted for 
some moments, it is caused by the 
wish to be convinced that I have ful- 
filled those conditions under which 
God will grant me mercy.” To 
which Dr. Munter replied that the 
Bible taught us no other conditions 
than an implicit faith in God through 
Christ, and an earnest desire to think 
and to act according to his will ; and 
that, since he was conscious that he 
believed in Christ, and that he lov- 
ed God, he had no reason to doubt 
of his being pardoned before God. 

We now arrive at the final scene 
of his life, April 28, 1722. Accor- 
ding to the account of the officer who 
held the watch the preceding night, 
the Count, after employing himself 
fur a considerable time in reading, 
retired to rest rather early, and slept 
for five or six hours. When he 
awoke in the morning, he remained 
long immersed in deep meditation ; 
after which he arose, dressed him- 
self, and conversed very composedly 
with the officer. Dr. Munter found 
him lying on a couch, dressed as he 
intended to go to the place of exe- 
cution. He was reading Shlegel’s 
sermons on the sifferings of Christ, 
and received his kind friend with his 
usual serene countenance. [He said, 
* | was thinking last night whether 
it might not strengthen me in my 
way to death, if I were to fill my 
fancy with agreeable images of eter- 
nity and future bliss. I might have 
used for this purpose Lavater’s 
Prospects into Eternity: but I will 
not venture to do this. I rather 
think it better to take this great 
step in cool consideration. Fancy, 
if once put in agitation, can soon 
take a false turn. It could dismiss, 
perhaps, at once, my agreeable and 
pleasing prospects of eternity, and 
eagerly catch at the formidable cir- 
cumstances of death, by which means 
I fear that I should be unmanned. 
Even in going to the place of execu- 
tion, I will not indulge it, but rathe: 
employ my reason in meditating on 
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the walk of Christ to his death, and 
apply it to myself.” 

He then desired Dr. Manter, if 
he thought it necessary, to assure 
his judges in his name once more, 
that what he had confessed was in 
all respects the truth, and that he 
had not wilfully concealed any thing 
which he himself or others could be 
charged with. He continued : * When 
I awoke this morning and found that 
it was day-light my whole body was 
seized with a vehement trembling. 
I instantly betook myself to prayer, 
and considered the comforts of reli- 
gion. I prayed for the king, that 
God’s wisdom and mercy might 
guide him, and that he personally 
might be perfectly happy. I 
soon recovered my spirits again, 
and [I am now calm and compo- 
sed.” 

After some further conversation, 


' in which the Count expressed in 


stronger terms than usual his full 
belief of the pardon of his sins, and 
his confidence of being about to 
enter upon a happy eternity, an 
officer entered the prison and desir- 
ed Dr. Munter to step into a car- 
riage and to go before the Count to 
the place of execution, as he was not 
allowed to accompany him. The 
Count, seeing his friend much af- 
fected, endeavoured to console him. 
“ Make yourself easy, my dear 
friend,” said he, “by considering 
the happiness I am going to enter 
into, and with the consciousness that 
God has made you a means of pro- 
curing it for me.” Dr. Munter then 
embraced him, commending him to 
the love and mercy of God, and has- 
tened to the place of execution. 
The Count being soon after sum- 
moned, rose from his couch, and 
followed the persons appointed to 
conduct him. As soon as Struensee 
and Brandt had arrived in their res- 
pective carriages near tne scaffold, 
and Brandt had mounted it first, Dr. 
Munter got into the carriage of 
Struensee, and ordered the coach- 
man to turn about, to prevent bis 
seeing his friend on the scaffold. “I 


have seen him already,” said he. 
Munter was too deeply pained to 
make any reply ; which Struensee 
observing said, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, * Be not concerned about 
me. I see you suffer. Remember 
that God has made you an instru- 
ment in my conversion. 1 can im- 
agine how pleasing it must be to 
you to be conscious of this. I shall 
praise God with you in eternity that 
you have saved my soul.” He de- 
sired Dr. Munter to remember him 
to several of his acquaintance, and 
to tell some of them, that if, by his 
conversation and actions, he had 
misled them in their notions of vir- 
tue and religion, as a dying man, he 
acknowledged the injury he had 
committed, and urged them to ef- 
face these impressions, and to for- 
give him. 

Observing the great number of the 
spectators, Dr. Munter told him that 
among these thousands, were many 
who would pray to God to have 
mercy upon him. “I hope so,” 
said he; “and the thought pleases 
me.” He soon after added: “Itisa 
solemn sight to see so many thou- 
sands of people together ; but what 
are these thousands, when compared 
with the whole sum of all God’s 
creatures, and how very little ap- 
pears one single man in such a com- 
parison? Nevertheless God loves 
every individual man so much, that 
he has procured his salvation by the 
sacrifice of his own Son. What a 
love is this !” 

“ You see me,” continued he, 
“outwardly the same as I find my- 
self within: on which Dr. Munter 
remarks,—— I perceived, all the 
while I was sitting with him in the 
coach, no alteration, but that he was 
pale, and that it was more difficult for 
him to think and to converse than it 
was some days before, or even this 
very morning. However, he had his 
full presence of mind: he knew sev- 
eral of those that stood about the 
coach, bowed to many, pulling off 
his hat, and to some he bowed with 
a friendly mien.” 
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“ My ease,” said he, “is not 
forced. I cannot recollect any 
cause from which this ease arises, 
that could displease God. I am 
not ambitious to gain the applause 
of men, and I do not promise that I 
shall not shew any uneasiness upon 
the scaffuld. I have now disagree- 
able sensations ; and I shall have 
more there, which I will not en- 
deavour to conceal. But you may 
be assured, that my soul will look 
with calmness and hope beyond 
death. And how little is that which 
lam going to suffer, when I com- 
pare it with the sufferings which 
Christ sustained when he died! 
Recollect only his words: ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?” and consider, what ex- 
cruciating pain it must have caused 
him, to hang tor several hours on 
the cross before he died !” 

Dr. Munter soon after reminded 
him that Christ prayed for his mur- 
derers even on the cross 3; and asked, 
** May [ rely upon your leaving this 
world with*the same sentiments of 
love towards those you might have 
reason to think your enemies ?” “ I 
hope, in the first place,” replied the 
Count, “ that there is no one who 
has a personal hatred against me ; 
but that those who have promoted 
my misfortunes have done it with 
an intention of doing goed. But se- 
condly, I look upon myself already 
as a citizen of another world, and 
that ] ought to entertain sentiments 
conformable to this dignity: and I 
am sure, that if I were to see 
those, who might be my enemies 
here, in the bliss of that world 
which I hope to enter into, it would 
give me the highest satisfaction. I 
pray to God that, if | have any ene- 
mies, they may repent of their be- 
haviour towards me, and be induced 
to look out for that salvation which 
I promise myself through the mercy 
of God.” 

The following is Dr. Munter’s 
conclusion of this affecting recital. 

“ Though I could not see the 
scaffold, yet 1 guessed, from the 
motion of the spectators, that it wae 
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Struensee’s turn to mount it. I 
endeavoured to prepare him for it 
by a short prayer, and within a few 
moments we were called. He pass- 
ed with decency and humbleness 
through the spectators, and bowed 
to some of them. With some 
difficulty he mounted the stairs. 
When we came up, [ spoke very 
concisely, and with alow voice, up- 
on these words of Christ; * He 
that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live. It 
would have been imposible for me to 
speak much or loudly, even if I had 
attempted it. 

* Ile shewed not the least affec- 
tation in his conduct upon the scaf- 
fold. He knew that he was to die, 
on account of his crimes, by the 
hands of the executioner. He was 
pale, it was difficult for him to speak, 
the tear of death was visible in his 
whole countenance ; but, at the 
same time, submission, calmness and 
hope, were expressed in his air and 
deportment. 

“Tis sentence, and afterwards 
the king’s confirmation of it, were 
read to him ; his coat of arms was 
publicly shewn and broken to pieces. 
During the time his chains were be- 
ing taken off, 1 put the following 
questions to him: ‘Are you truly 
sorry for all those actions by which 
you have offended God and man ?” 
‘You know,’ he replied, ‘ my late 
sentiments on this point, and I as- 
sure youthey are this very moment 
still the same.’ * Do you trust in 
the redemption of Christ, as the 
only ground of your being pardoned 
before God’? ‘I know no other 
means of receiving God’s mercy, and 
I trust in this alone.” ‘Do you 
leave this world without hatred or 
malice, against any person whatev- 
er’ I hope no one hates me personal- 
ly; and as for the rest, you know my 
sentiments on this bead: they are 
the same which I uttered just now.” 
I then laid my band upon his head, 
saying, ‘ Then go in peace whither 
God calls you! His grace be with 

ou!” 

“ He then began to undress him- 
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self and inquired of the execution- 
ers how far he was to uncover him- 
self, and desired them to assist him. 
He then hastened towards the 
block, still stained and reeking with 
the blood of his friend, taid him- 
self quickly down, and endeavoured 
to fit his neck and chin properly 
into it. When his hand was cut 
off, his whole body fell into con- 
vulsions. The very moment when 
the executioner lifted up the axe to 
cut off his hand, I began to pro- 
nounce slowly the words ; ‘ Re- 
member Jesus Christ crucified, who 
died, but is risen again.’ Before I 
had finished these words, both hand 
and head, severed from the body, 
lay at my feet.” 
* * . * « 

To add any concluding reflections 
to such a narrative would surely 
be superfluous. Every page of it 
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carries home some solemn lesson 
to the heart! On the one hand, 
we behold the wretchedness of the 
infidel ; the inability of worldiy dis- 
sipations to procure solid happiness ; 
and the danger of the slippery paths 
of sinful pleasure. On the other, 
we perceive the blessedness of true 
religion 5; its power to renew the 
character, and to comfort the afflict- 
ed heart. And may we not hope 
that this repentant prodigal was 
truly one over whom there is even 
now joy in heaven; and that his 
affectionate and faithful instructor 
is experiencing the fulfilment of the 
promise made to those who are the 
instruments, of turning their wander- 
ing fellow-creatures to righteousness, 
that “ they shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the 
stars for ever and ever” 


Religious Xutelligqence. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


In our Number for September, we 
laid before our readers a copious 
abstract of the last Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The Appendix to that Report con- 
tains a series of highly interesting 
extracts from the Society’s corres- 
pondence during the year. The 
first and longest article consists of 
a series of letters written by the 
Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, during a tour 
in the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Switzerland, from which the follow- 
ing are extracts.— 

“ My visit to Cologne has been 
of the most gratifying nature. The 
cause of the Bible Society establish- 
ed in this ancient city in 1816 
greatly prospers. Not only have 
the old members been steady, active, 
and persevering ; but new members 
have joined them, both from a- 
mong the clergy and laity. A hand- 
ful of pious Protestants, in a city, 
almost entirely inhabited by Roman 


Catholics, have, by the evident 
blessing of God, with the aid of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
brought into circulation nearly 30,- 
000 Bibles and Testaments among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 
Never have the demands been great- 
er than they now are. 

* The depository contains Bibles 
and Testaments in the German, 
Dutch, French, English, Spanish, 
Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages. Peculiar attention is 
paid to the wants of Roman Catho- 
lic schools and families. 

“[ have been present at the 
annual festival of the Grand Duchy 
of Berg Bible Society. It should 
have been held in the Lutheran 
church this year; but as that was 
too small, the consistory of the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic Church offered 
their still more spacious place of 
worship, which holds between 3000 
and 4000 people; and it was 
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crowded. The Society has distri- 
buted in the last year upwards of 
3000 Bibles and Testaments. There 
are many of the merchants and 
manufacturers who take a lively in- 
terest in the Society’s prosperity ; 
aiding it by their money, their 
counsel, and their prayers. The 
collection amounted to 290 dollars 
at the doors, and 150 at the altar. 

“Taking a walk to a hill, from 
which there is a beautiful prospect 
of the town and of the Wupper 
Valley, in which it is situated, I 
found a monument erected ‘ to the 
first messenger of the Gospel to 
these parts, S. Switbert, who came 
from England in 649 and died in 717. 

“The Darmstadt Bible Society 
is now in full activity. A regular 
Committee has been organized, con- 
sisting of very respectable clergy and 
laymen. Leander Van Ess has been 
appointed treasurer and secretary. 
The demand for the Scriptures is 
wonderfully increasing. ‘The Testa- 
ments, distributed among the soldiers, 
promise a great and lasting blessing. 
Instead of spending their leisure hours 
at the public house, many are observ- 
ed sitting under the shade of a tree, 
silently perusing the words of lite 
and salvation. Many of the officers 
are buying copies. Some general 
officers have been appointed mem- 
bersof the Committee. The Min- 
ister of Finance has been: chosen 
Vice-president. ‘Two thousand co- 
pies of the New Testament were 
sent to the office of the war depart- 
ment; and afterwards distributed 
to the colonels of the different regi- 
ments, by whom a certain number 
were allotted for each company. 
‘The hospitals have likewise been 
furnished with copies. The Profes- 
sor is indefatigable in his exertions 
to complete the translation and prin- 
ting of the Old ‘Testament. 

“There are still many of the 
Catholic parish clergy who support 
our intrepid friend Leander Van 
Ess, in his noble enterprise of dis- 
seminating the word of life; and 
since he first came to Darmstadt 
{which is little more than a year) 
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he has disposed of no less than 
$3,000 copies of his New Testa- 
ment, and other versions of the holy 
Scriptures. Among Catholic pro- 
fessors and students, and more espe- 
cially among the parish ministers, in 
almust every province of Germany, 
the circle of his acquaintance is en- 
larging. 

“The Wurtemberg Bible Insti- 
tution, compared with other conti- 
nental societies, is one of the most 
active. The King, the Queen, the 
Queen Dowager, the Duchess Loui- 
sa, with other distinguished person- 
ages, have repeatt dly encouraged it 
by their donations. 

“ Yesterday | took a circuitous 
road through the provincial town of 
Boeblingen, where IT had assisted 
three years ago in the establish- 
ment of an auxiliary. ‘The vencra- 
ble Dean, who presided on that in- 
teresting occasion, has since been 
removed from these lower regions 
of sin and sorrow to the celestial 
mansions of eternal rest and perfect 
bliss; but to my great comfort I 
found the present Dean equally 
favourable to the Biblical cause. 
There is not a single parish in his 
deanery which has not sent in some 
contribution, and also received a 
supply of Bibles and Testaments. 
Soon after the establishment of a 
Bible Society, a Missionary Asso- 
ciation was formed in aid of that 
existing at Basle. An apprehen- 
sion prevailed, at first, lest the two 
institutions might clash ; but so far 
from proving injurious, they have on 
the contrary proved highly benefi- 
cial to each other. The school- 
masters have proved peculiarly use- 
ful, in discovering the want of the 
Scriptures, and in collecting the 
mites of the industrious poor. 

“ J] prosecuted my journey to- 
wards Ebnath, the centre of the 
Toggenburg Bible Society, where I 
met the Committee, consisting of 
three clergymen and four laymen. 
These friends labour and pray, 


‘that in their valleys and on their 
mountains the word of Christ may 
dwell richly, that it may be found én 
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every cottage, and rule in every 
heart, that even their dark recesses 
may be illumined by this heavenly 
light I was particularly strack by 
the genuine regard and affection 
which our Toggenburg fellow-la- 
bourers felt and expressed for their 
British friends. In their labours 
they rejoice, in their triumphs they 
triumph. Oppressed (said the pre- 
sident) as we sometimes feel, by the 
discouragements we experience in 
our sphere, we turn our eyes to- 
wards the great work of God in 
Great Britain, Russia, and other 
still more remote parts of the world, 
and feel invigorated and cheered. 

“ At Zurich I met, in the house 
of the venerable Antistes Hess, the 
members of the Committee of the 
Zurich Bible Society, and a friendly 
deputation from Basle and Win- 
terthur. The aged Antistes, now 
eighty-three, opened the transac- 
tions by an address, the principal 
ideas of which he had written; but 
which he delivered freely, with a 
degree of intellectual strength and 
animation which would have as- 
tonished you. He appeared like a 
patriarch in the midst of a beloved 
family ; all present hanging upon 
his lips, and catching, as it were, 
every syllable he uttered, evidently 
under an impression that those lips, 
from which so much matured wis- 
dom and such parental affection 
flowed, would soon be clesed in 
death. 

“TI proceeded to Arau, where I 
met with a truly paternal reception 
from the president of the Argovian 
Bible Society, the Rev. Mr. Hun- 
ziker, under whose direction a La- 
dies’ Association has been formed. 
I met it yesterday morning. Six 
married and as many unmarried 
ladies were present. ‘They cannot 
act with the same freedom as ladies 
in England; but they cheerfully 
perform what their peculiar circum- 
stances allow them to do. They 
have brought into circulation a num- 
ber of Bibles and Testaments, and 
also made a present of 50 francs to 
the Argovian Bible Society. They 


feel exceedingly cheered by the ac- 
counts of the zeal and activity dis- 
played by British ladies. 

“ The meeting of the members 
and friends of the Bern Bible 
Society, which I attended after- 
wards, was numerous and highly 
respectable. The Landamman ex- 
pressed his astonishment and satis- 
faction at the truly wonderful suc- 
cess which it had pleased God to 
grant to the labours of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The 
meeting of the Ladies’ Associations 
proved peculiarly gratifying. To 
behold so many ladies of the higher 
and middle ranks of society, en- 
gaged in this work of mercy with 
such cordiality and perseverance, 
filled my mind with joy and devout 
gratitude. They have sent consi- 
derable contributions to the funds 
of the Bible Society ; furnished hun- 
dreds of female servants with the 
word of life and salvation, prudently 
preferring cheap sale to gratuitous 
distribution; and have discovered 
in most of their subscribers a readi- 
ness of mind, not only to receive the 
Scriptures, but also to give their 
money. Some of the ladies pay 
a particular attention to female pris- 
oners, some to orphans, others to 
peasants ; and they have such sat- 
isfactory proofs of real good done 
by the circulation of the Scriptures, 
that they prosecute their work with 
alacrity and pleasure. One instauce 
was mentioned by the venerable 
Wyttenbach, of a profligate hus- 
band completely reformed by the 
means of a Bible given to his wife. 
He now attends the worship of 
God, which he had totally neglected 
before. 

“ At Basle, the circulation of the 
New Testament among travelling 
mechanics, eccupied the attention 
of the General Committee for up- 
wards of an hour. It was stated 
by the secretary, that only of late 
an attempt had been made to in- 
troduce the Scriptures among this 
numerous class of people ; and so 
great was their desire to receive 
them, that within a short period 
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1600 Protestant, and as many 
Catholic, Testaments of the version 
ef Van Ess had been disposed of 
among the young men belonging to 
almost every province of Germany, 
Prussia, and Switzerland. The 
Antistes, in the name of all present, 
assured me, with that genuine Swiss 
openness and sincerity, and those 
truly Christian feelings, which char- 
acterise him, that they felt the deep- 
est obligation to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for the gene- 
rous aid and cheering confidence 
which they had enjoyed on its part, 
from the very commencement of 
their Society ; that they owed its 
very existence to the example and 
encouragement of their British 
friends ; and while they would never 
cease to pray for the prosperity of 
the parent of all Bible Societies, they 
should also consider it a sacred duty 
and high privilege to prove faithful 
stewards of what their own country- 
men, as well as their British friends, 
might be pleased to place at their 
disposal. A solemn prayer conclu- 


ded the whole ; and we returned 
home more determined to serve our 
God, and to render ourselves useful 
in our day and generation. 

* T proceeded to Canstadt, a cele- 
brated bathing place, about three 
An 


miles distant from Stuttgardt. 





From the last Annual Report of this 
Society we extract the following par- 
ticulars. 

The funds for the year amount to 
12,4261., being an increase beyond 
that of last year of 1,502/. 

There is stated to be an increas- 
ing disposition to inquiry among the 
Jews in this country. Their rabbies 
not unfrequently discuss points of 
controversy, and remark upon the 
proceedings of the Society, in the 
pages of the Jewish Expositor ; and 
these discussions and remarks are, 
for the most part, conducted in a 
mild and temperate spirit. Several 
of the Society’s provincial meetings 
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active auxiliary exists there ; and, 
though it has lost by death its valua- 
ble secretary, who had translated the 
first volume of Mr. Owen's History of 
the Bible Society, God has raised up 
on behalf of this auxiliary, other ac- 
tive promoters and friends. ‘['wo 
deans attended the meeting, one be- 
longing to the Lutheran and the oth- 
er to the Reformed Church. 

“T had to pass the provincial 
town of Vaihingen, where I had 
succeeded three years ago in the 
establishment of an auxiliary. A 
short Report of its proceedings was 
read: several thousand florins had 
been colkcted, and upwards of 
1200 Bibles and Testaments circu- 
lated. A fresh collection in the 
deanery is to be made; and an 
unanimous resolution passed, that 
an address should be drawn up by 
the Dean, immediately printed, and 
copies transmitted to every clergy- 
man for circulation among his pa- 
rishioners. The officer of govern- 
ment added his request, that each 
clergyman would have the goodness 
to recommend the cause of the 
auxiliary from the pulpit to the 
attention and liberality of his peo- 
ple, and also send in as accurate an 
account as possible of the want of 
the Scriptures still existing.” 





and anniversary sermons, during the 
past year, have been attended by 
Jews. Inthe account of the Nor- 
wich anniversary it is remarked, 
“ A great interest was excited at 
several of the sermons, by the at- 
tendance of a number of Jews, who 
heard with respectful attention and 
lively interest, what was delivered 
to themselves and respecting their 
nation.” At the Liverpool anniver- 


sary, a sermon preached expressly 
to the Jews, was attended by from 
thirty to forty of them, and some 
pleasing conversation was held with 
them afterwards in the vestry. 

The Monthly Lectures on the 
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Old Testament Types, at the Epis- 
eopal Chapel, Bethnal Green, have 
always been attended by some, and 
occasionally by several, Jews and 
Jewesses. Three Jews, two Eng- 
lish, the other a Polish Jew, have 
been baptized on these occasions. 
A fourth Jew was baptized at Chi- 
chester, and a fifth at Manchester. 
The Committee hope well of the 
sincerity of all these converts. 

The following have been the is- 
sues from the depository of the So- 
ciety during the past year: He- 
brew, German-Hebrew, and Judeo- 
Polish, Testaments, 4,472; Pro- 
phets, German and Hebrew, 3,977 ; 
Hebrew Bibles and Testaments to- 
gether, 1,510; total Scriptures, in 
whole or part,9,559 ; Hebrew and 
German-Hebrew Tracts, 99,682 ; 
English, 36,940. 

In the Missionary seminary be- 
longing to the institution, there were 
seven students. Four missionaries 
had gone forth in the service of the 
Society during the year. The total 
number of missionary agents em- 
ployed under the direction of the 
Society, or in connexion with it, 
was eighteen. 

The Society’s foreign proceed- 
ings have been carried on chiefly. in 
Holland, Germany, Prussia, Potand, 
the Mediterranean, Palestine, and 
India. 

In Holland, a small association 
has been formed in Amsterdam, for 
the purpose of raising contributions 
to the funds of the Society. The 
Directors of the Jewish Synagogue 
at a town in Guelderland, had ap- 
plied for Hebrew New ‘Testaments, 
and Tracts in Polish and German 
Hebrew. Mr. Thelwall has em- 
ployed a converted Jew, who was 
baptized many years ago, in circu- 
lating tracts among his brethren ; 
and who finds, in every part where 
he visits, great readiness to receive 
and read the Society’s tracts. 

From Germany Mr. Thelwall, 
who had travelled in that country 
for the Society, writes: “In every 
place we find some traces of the 
great work that is going on among 


the Jews at present, which we can- 
not but consider as preparatory for 
greater things, and at least hail asa 
sure token that we have not entered 
upon the great work in which we 
are engaged at all too soon. We 
meet with abundant proofs that the 
time to sow the seed is fully come.”’ 

There exist, at present, two in- 
stitutions for the reception of Jews 
in the neighbourhood of Dusseldort, 
both still in their infancy, and en- 
tirely independant of each other. 
One of them, at a place called Dus- 
selthal, is under the sole direction ot 
a nobleman of distinguished piety 
and benevolence, Count Von der 
Recke Von Vollmarstein, who has 
long been deeply interested in the 
cause of Israel, and has devoted a 
considerable part of his property to 
the promotion of their welfare. His 
institution, however, is not confined 
to Jews, but is an asylum for desti- 
tute children of all denominations, 
as well as a kind of colony for Jew- 
ish proselytes to Christianity ; who, 
however, are admitted only on the 
condition of learning some useful 
trade. The other institution is at a 
place named Stockham,.and is more 
immediately devoted to the recep- 
tion of such Jews as are suffering 
want and persecution on account of 
their profession of Christianity. 
Clothing and subsistence alone are 
provided, and these on the indispen- 
sable condition of learning useful 
trades. 

The Secretary of the Elberfeld 
Society writes ; Allow me to trans- 
mit to you some copies of a small 
pamphlet, containing an account of 
the solemn baptism of a Jewish 
convert, who bad formerly been a 
rabbin. He is now on a tour among 
his Jewish brethren.” 

The circulation of the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, forms a principal means of 
carrying the Society’s views inte 
effect. On this subject a commu- 
nication has been received from 
Mr. Deiss, at Tambach, in which 
he says, “ My Jew Rosenberg, after 
an absence of seventeen days, came 
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home in safety from his missionary 
tour. He carried (in spite of very 
inclement weather) on his back, a 
load of eleven Bibles, sixty-six Tes- 
taments, and many Tracts, which he 
has disposed ef among nine Jewish 
congregations. By thistime twenty- 
nine Jewish congregations are provi- 
ded with Bibles and New Testa- 
ments ; and the Holy Spirit will, I 
trust, prepare their hearts for the re- 
ception of the saving truths contain- 
edin them; for every sign of our 
time evidently declares, that the day 
to manifest his glory among Israel is 
now athand, <A large number of 
Jewish congregations might yet be 
provided with the word of God, if 
I had a sufficient stock of Bibles and 
Testaments.” 

The cause of the Society advances 
steadily in the Saxon territories. 
Mr. Goldberg, the Jewish convert, 
is still engaged at Dresden, chiefly in 
the work of a schoolmaster, which 
he prosecutes in a Christian spirit. 
Four grown up persons were prepa- 
ring for baptism. 

Mr. Smith, the Society’s mission- 
ary at Leipsig, writes: “On my 
arrival in Dresden, I received a let- 
ter from Count Dohna, saying, that 
on the Sunday following, the Jewess, 
Mrs. , and seven of her 
children, would be baptized, and 
requested me to be one of the wit- 
nesses. At the time appointed, the 
church, which is very large, was 
crowded to excess.” Sixteen Jewish 
converts were present on the occa- 
sion. 

The Committee next turn their at- 
tention to Prussia; which yearly as- 
sumes a more important rank among 
the foreign associates of the So- 
ciety, not only in reference to the 
numerous Jews resident within the 
Prussian dominions, but also as a 
centre of communication with the 
surrounding countries. 

The Berlin Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews con- 
tinues to enjoy the most decided 
marks of the favour of his Prussian 
Majesty, who has given his sanc- 
tion to the laws drawn up for Aux- 
Curist. Ogpserv. App. 
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iliary and Branch Societies, per- 
mitted the correspondence to pass 
free of postage—granted to a mis- 
sionary sent out by the Central 
Society, a free passport through the 
whole sphere of his mission—and 
condescended to a¢cept the office 
of god-father to two Israelites, who 
were publicly baptized in his ca- 
pital. 

The Berlin Society has printed 
3000 copies of the New Testament 
in German-Hebrew from stereotype 
plates. Professor Tholuck has com- 
ménced a periodical work in Ger- 
man, entitled, “ The Friend of Is- 
rael.” ‘The nomber of Jews in- 
structed and baptized in Berlin alone, 
in the course of eighteen months, 
amounts to fifty. 

Professor Tholuck, speaking oftwo 
interesting converts some months 
after their baptism, says, “ Our two 
Jews from Berditcheff thrive to our 
satisfaction. ‘They make a rapid 
progress in learning. We have 
scarcely ever witnessed such eager- 
ness to acquire knowledge. ‘Their 
inner man also grows in the grace 
of the Lord. The Jews with whom 
they converse, they endeavour to 
bring to Christ. With several of 
them they have had very impressive 
coversations, and two of them they 
have brought very near to the light 
of truth. Even the more obstinate 
Jews do justice to these two young 
men, and declare them to be genuiac 
Christians.” 

Nor are these by any means the 
only evidences, in connexion with 
the Berlin Society, of the progress 
which Christianity is making among 
the Jews. Professor Tholuck writes; 
“ It is in general a new and cheer- 
ing phenomenon of our day, to see 
among students in divinity so many 
sons of Abraham. The number of 
them at Breslau is considerable.” 

The Polish Jews continue to en- 
gage a principal share of the atten- 
tion of the Society, and of those con- 
nected with it abroad. 

Mr. Handes, a missionary sent 
out by the Berlin Society, spent 
some time at Posen, in Prussian 
105 
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Poland. His account of the recep- 
tion he met with coincides with the 
Statements given relative to other 
places. The Jews visited him daily 
in crowds, applying for books or for 
religious instruction. Some young 
persons in particular manifested an 
anxious desire to embrace Christian- 
ity. He learned that several Jews 
met on a stated day forthe purpose 
of reading the New Testament ; and 
that in the public school for the edu- 
cation of Christian boys, free places 
had been appointed for Jewish child- 
ren, fourteen of whom attended, and 
appeared desirous of receiving Chris- 
tian instruction. He visited, like- 
wise, other towns in Prussian Po- 
land ; in which he met with con- 
siderable encouragement. 

The Missionaries of the London 
Society have also been steadily pro- 
secuting their work in Poland, in 
those parts chiefly which are sub- 
ject to the Russian sceptre. The 
Missionaries Becker, Wendt, and 
Hoff, remained principally in War- 
saw. They had the satisfaction of 
finding that several of the Jews who 
formerly had received books, on 
hearing that missionaries were there 
again, began to renew their visits ; 
and that those who had received 
copies of the Scriptures themselves, 
came afterwards, bringing other ap- 
plicants with them. Some came 
from a great distance to converse with 
them and to obtain books. They 
had reason also to believe that the 
Testaments were read as well as re- 
ceived. 

In reference to other places, the 
Missionaries report,—* The Jews 
came to us in such numbers that our 
room and the place round about 
our house were quite crowded ; and 
they quietly listened to what we 
said, and asked for books.” They 
do not, however, disguise that they 
found at the same time much igno- 
rance among most, and much per- 
verseness among many, of the Jew- 
ish inhabitants. 

The Posen Society had it in con- 
templation to form a Jewish colony 
in the neighbourhood, of a nature 


similar to that of Count von der 
Recke at Dusselthal. 

From Warsaw, Mr. M‘Caul writes ; 
“ ‘The affairs of the mission go on 
uniformly ; Jews visiting us, and 
being visited by us. We see con- 
tinually some fresh instance of secret 
belief amongst them.” Mr. M‘Caul’s 
ordination promised to contribute to 
the weight and stability of the So- 
ciety’s mission in Poland. ‘The Po- 
lish Reformed Church is episcopal, 
and has its ordination from the Bo- 
hemian brethren. “ When I told 
Professor C.,” says Mr. M‘Caul, 
* that I was ordained, he immedi- 
ately called me his brother; and on 
presenting him with a copy of the 
German version of the Prayer-book, 
after he had read the communion 
service, he declared he would make 
use of it. He said also, that he 
thought many of his brethren would 
do the same if they could procure 
copies.” Permission was readily 
granted to Mr. M‘Caul to perform 
Divine service at Warsaw, accord- 
ing to the forms of the Church of 
England. On the first day of his 
officiating there were forty-eight 
English persons present, and several 
strangers ; amongst others, two Jews 
who speak good English. 

The interests of the Polish mis- 
sion have been further strengthened 
by the ordination of the German 


‘missionaries, Becker, Wendt, and 


Hoff; the first according to the rites 
of the Reformed, the other two to 
those of the Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Moritz, the Jewish convert 
employed as a missionary among his 
brethren by the Emperor Alexander, 
continued to labour with zeal and 
perseverance, and had been instru- 
mental in awakening, or confirming 
religious impressions in not a few 
Jews in various parts of Russian 
Poland. The education of Jewish 
children had begun to engage serious 
attention in St. Petersburgh ; and 
the Society had determined to make 
themselves responsible for the ex- 
pense of the instruction of all the 
Jewish children who may be admitted 
into the school in that metropolis. 
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The Committee next turn to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where 
the operations of the Society are be- 
ginning to assume somewhat of a 
regular and systematic character. 

The Rey. Charles Neat and Dr. 
Clarke had commenced their labours 
among the Gibraltar Jews 3 visiting 
them, discussing with them the main 
points of difference between Jews 
and Christians, refuting their objec- 
tions, examining with them the Old- 
Testament Scriptures, and endea- 
vouring to lead them to a diligent 
study, with prayer, of those sacred 
oracles. 

Proceeding up the Mediterranean, 
the Committee report the formation 
of a society for the spiritual benefit 
of the Jews, in the island of Malta. 
The object of this institution is to 
form a centre of union and commu- 
nication between Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, for all purposes and plans 
connected with the conversion of the 
Jews. The immediate impulse to 
this undertaking was given by the 
Rev. Lewis Way, who had arrived 
there on his way from Italy to Pa- 
lestine. 

The Committee had received the 
fullest confirmation of Mr. Wolf's 





own account of his labours and of 


the encouragement which attended 
them. 

Dr. Naudi, alluding to Mr. Wolf's 
two visits to Jerusalem, writes ;— 
“ Things in the Holy Land, under 
Divine Providence, seem at present 
to be more interesting, and more 
pressing, than any where else. Je- 
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rusalem, until lately, was thought 
to be an impracticable place for mis- 
sionary undertakings ; and the Jews, 
inhabitants of Palestine, were con- 
sidered as an inaccessible people, 
from their pride, bigotry, and pre- 
tended wisdom. Mr. Wolf, I may 
venture to say, has cleared the way 
to these modern Jews, and himself 
succeeded, in a great measure, with 
them. Under these circumstances, 
the Committee felt they ought no 
longer to postpone the adoption of 
effectual measures for carrying on 
the work at Jerusalem. Accord- 
ingly, they determined to establish a 
permanent mission in that city, and 
directed Mr. Lewis to proceed thither 
without delay. 

From India, the Committee con- 
tinue to receive pleasing accounts 
of the state of the Jewish schools 
at Cochin. ‘The Madras Corres- 


‘ponding Committee write respecting 


them :— 

“ Under the blessing of God, we 
have the assurance of the Jews pay- 
ing every attention to our endea- 
vours to aid and assist them. No- 
thing can exceed the willingness of 
both White and Black Jews to come 
forward with their children for in- 
struction.” 

The Committee appropriately con- 
clude their Report. “ grateful for 
past success, animated to further 
exertion, and humbly supplicating 
a blessing from on high on all the 
present and future efforts of the So- 
ciety.” 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue last Report of this Society, in 
detailing the occurrences at its va- 
rious missionary stations, gives the 
following particulars respecting Se- 
rampore.— 

“ Besides visiting the villages 
around, three little chapels have 
lately been erected in the town of 
Serampore. Tracts have also been 
distributed to a great extent, no less 
than eight thousand having been 
given away at a single festival. 
Various means are employed to pro- 





mote the edification and usefulness 
of the native converts at large. Once 
a week they assemble for improve- 
ment in Scriptural knowledge, when 
they are encouraged to express their 
own sentiments on chosen passages 
of the sacred volume, and the Com- 
mentary of the late excellent Mr, 
Scott is read to them in Bengalee. 
They have even instituted a Native 
Missionary Society, managed al- 
most entirely by themselves ; one 
result of which is, the publication 
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of a small monthly work in Benga- 
lee, entitled “The Increase of 
Christ’s Kingdom ;” and such is 
already the extent of the native 
Christian public in Bengal, that the 
sale of this publication, though at 
a very low price, nearly covers the 
expenses. 

* The success of the experiments 
in female education, first made by 
our junior missionaries at Calcutta, 
and afterwards, on a more extend- 
ed scale, by Miss Cooke (now Mrs. 
Wilson, ) having attracted the atten- 
tion of our senior brethren, they 
have entered, with their character- 
istic zeal, on this department also ; 
and at the date of our last commu- 
nications on this subject, they had 
established, in and around Seram- 
pore, seventeen schools, in which 
nearly three hundred female chil- 
dren were receiving instruction. 

“The general effect, resulting 
from these combined and _ persever- 
ing cilorts to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the native population, 
becomes more and more apparent. 
* The Gospel,’ say the Missionaries, 
‘is no longer despised among the 
heathen here. The conduct of those 
who have professed it has now been 
witnessed by them through a period 
of twenty years; and after all that 
they have seen of their remaining 
weakness of mind, the conviction 
is widely spread, that Christianity 
has made them better men—that it 
is the truth, and will surely spread. 
The native Christian brethren are 
no longer reproached for embracing 
tie Gospel, and renouncing the 
idolatry of their fathers; they are 
declared to have acted herein like 
wise men, who have followed that 
which they believed to be truth.’ ” 

A separate memoir of the Seram- 
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pore translations having been pub- 
lished, and extensively distributed, 
it is the less necessary to recapitu- 
late the particulars of their progress. 
That memoir, remarks the Report, 
“ contains a variety of testimonies, 
from Jearned natives intimately con- 
versant with the different languages 
into which the sacred writings have 
been translated, to the correct and 
intelligible manner in which this 
great work has been executed. All 
who can appreciate the difficulty of 
such an undertaking will, on read- 
ing these attestations, be surprized 
that, in so early a stage, so much 
accuracy should have been attain- 
ed ; and will be gratified to perceive 
that, while unworthy attempts have 
been made in Europe to represent 
these versions as spurivus and con- 
temptible, such a triumphant body 
of evidence was preparing in their 
favour on the spot where opinions 
are of so much greater value.” 

The new college, founded by the 
exertions of the Serampore Mission- 
aries, is advancing towards comple- 
tion; and ten Brahmins were avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages it 
afiords for the acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

At Colombo, Mr. Chater and his 
associates have completed the trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into the 
Cingalese. The Report states, that 
after a strict examination by intel- 
ligent natives, this translation has 
been highly approved; and was un- 
dergoing a careful revision. ‘The 
translation of the New Testament 
into the Javanese had been com- 
pleted by Mr. Briickner, and some 
portions of it were being printed at 
a lithograpic press, forwarded for 
that purpose to Bencoolen. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue following extracts from recent 
letters from the Society’s Mission- 
aries in South Africa, exhibit a 


prospect of the extension of the 
Suciety’s mission in the interior of 
that country. Mr. Hamilton writes : 

“I hope you have received the 


letter which I sent from Griqua 
Town, informing you of the ap- 
proach of the Mantatees. On my 
return to Lattakoo, I informed 
Mateebe of the success of my 
mission to the Griquas, soliciting 
assistance from them in case Latta- 
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koo should be threatened with an at- 
tack by that strange invading nation. 
. urged him to calla ceneral meeting 

this people, to consider what was 
onan to be dune for their defence, 
aud pointed out the necessity of send- 
ing persons into the interior to ob- 
tain information of the movements 
of the invaders; bat all my entrea- 


ties were unavailing till the 19th of 


February, when a Pectso, or general 
Meeting, assembled. A long time 
was taken up by the speakers in 
urging the necessity of holding fast 


the missionaries who were repre- 
sented to be the preservers of their 
city. 


“ March Gth. A man arrived from 
the nerth, who informed us that 
Makkabba, King of Melita, united 
with two other nations, had attacked 
and routed the invaders after fight- 
ing three days; but as no depen- 
dence could be placed on this ac- 
count, I determined to take a jour- 
ney higher up the country, to ascer- 
tain the true state of things. 

“10th. 1 collected a small party, 
consisting of two Hottentots, a wan- 
dering Griqua, a Boshuana, and a 
boy. Having obtained a guide from 
a chief of old Lattakoo, we set out. 

«25th. We came to a Borolong 
town in the evening. Found about 
900 men io the public inclosure, and 
ina short time saw the principal 
chief and a party come to hear what 
news I had brought. I told him I 
had heard of the approach of the 
Mantatees, but could obtain no cer- 
tain information where they were, 
and had come to inquire of him. He 
said there were some nations com- 
ing, but whence they were he knew 
not, but heard that they had con- 
quered six nations, or towns; had 
eaten up all the produce of the 
ground; that at present they were 
engaged with a town not far from 
the Marootzee, whence he supposed 
they would pass Makkabba, and 
come directly to his town; but ad- 
ded, whether they will come to Lat- 
takoo or not was uncertain, as they 
were much afraid of the white peo- 
ple’s muskets. 
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“26th. A man came from Kur- 
reechane with the intelligence that 
the men of war in that town had 
marched out to meet the enemy. I 
asked the chiet ifhe wished for mis- 
sionaries, and if he would remove the 
town higher up the Molopo river, 
where the ‘re was much water. He 
replied that he wished for missiona- 
ries with all his heart. 

“Three men from the Boqueen 
country, which lies twelve days’ 
journey north of Makkabba’s, were 
here, by whom I sent a message to 
Housey, their chief, to be kind to 
any White men who might be trav- 
elling among them. The nation be- 
yond them, they said, lived on the 
banks of a fresh water lake, the oth- 
er side of which could not be seen. 
In the afternoon, by the consent and 
in the presence of the chief, and 
about a thousand heathen, who as- 
seimbled by his orders, | preached 
from John iii. 16. The greatest des 
corum was observed during the time 
of worsnip. 

“27th. Sabbath. In aland where 
no Sabbath is known, before morn~ 
ing service the chief presented me 
with an ox for food, and gave orders 
for the people to assemble, when a 
great concourse attended, and I was 
invited to take my stand near the 
chief. After worship, the chief de- 
sired to see the Bible laid on the 
ground before him, which attracted 
their admiration for along time. In 
the afternocn I went to the division 
of the town, which was under a 
chiefnamed Kunsey, when I preach- 
ed on the birth of Christ. ‘The head 
chief sent to Cesire me to come and 
tell him and his people once more 
the good news before I left them. 
The people came in great numbers, 
and continued to do so till worship 
was almost ended. The subject was 
Christ’s raising Lazarus. After 
worship the chief asked again for 
the Bible, which was laid on the 
ground, and gazed at for a conside- 
rable time. The chief sent us milk 
and water melons every day. This 
town is situated about three days’ 
journey from a town which Mr. 
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Campbell visited. It consists of 
about twenty divisions, or districts. 
‘The houses are small and neat, and 
so separated, that, should one be on 
fire, the flames would not be able to 
reach the next. The great town of 
the Wanketzens is only about two 
days’ journey north of it. 1 would 
have visited Makkabba had I had 
beads, which are the only present 
valued by an African prince. 

“ ] have never witnessed in Africa 
any thing like what I have seen 
here. When I was standing amid 
the heathen multitude, preaching the 
Great Salvation, and saw the lanes 
of the towns thronged with crowds 
coming to hear the word of God, I 
was ready to adopt the words of Je- 
sus at Jacob’s well, ‘ Lift up your 
eyes, and behold the fields are al- 
ready white to the harvest; and 
where are the labourers, the holy 
men of God in Britain, who have 
given themselves soul and body to 
Christ? The princes of Ethiopia 
are crying, like the man of Macedo- 
nia, ‘CoME OVER AND HELP vs!’ 
Let the cry reverberate from east to 
west, and from north to south—let 
it reach England, and it shall not be 
heard in vain; for some will come 
over ‘to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.’ 

“| was only two days in this town, 
on account of the approach of the 
invaders. I left it with regret, and 
with a promise soon toreturn. Af- 
ter preaching to the wandering tribes 
on the road, I reached home on the 
Sth of April.” 

A more recent letter from Messrs. 
Hamilton and Moffat, adds the fol- 
lowing intelligence.— 

“On our arrival at this station, 
New Lattakoo, we were instantly 
surrounded by the noisy multitude, 
who seemed eager to manifest their 
joy at our return. The kindness 
shewn to Peclu and Teysho by 
his Excellency the Governor, and 
also by some of the respectable 
inhabitants of the Cape, cannot but 


have a considerable influence on 
their minds. They could not view 
the wonders of science and art, 
and the advantages they confer 


‘on almost every member of society, 


without contrasting these with their 
own puerile advances in every part 
of domestic economy. Probably, 
when Peclu comes to have the reins 
of government in his own hands, he 

may be induced to correct some of 
the inconsistencies of their system, 
which tend to check the increase of 
knowledge and improvement, and 
keep the weaker sex in a state of 
comparative slavery. We have rea- 
son to hope that they will be led to 
view their White neighbours in a 
more respectable light, and be con- 
vinced that we are not come here to 
live on them, but to suffer for their 
sakes. 

Since my return, brother Ham- 
ilton and I settled with Mateebe 
about the ground on which we in- 
tend to fix the new station, and 
spent three days on the spot, plan- 
ning the ground for the buildings, 
and marking out the course of the 
canal. 

“As it regards our labours, we 
continue to hope that our apparent- 
ly fruitless efforts will be eventually 
crowned with success. At present 
there seems little probability of our 
old friends the Mantatees paying us 
a second visit. 

“The Cafires have lately mani- 
fested a strong desire of instruction. 
One of the chiefs sent two of his sons, 
very fine boys, to our missionary 
station at Theopolis, requesting that 
they might be received into the in- 
stitution, and instructed with the oth- 
er children in the schools. He also 
sent some cattle with them, to de- 
fray the expense of their board and 
education. His messenger was 
charged to say to our missionary, 
that he would part with all he pos- 
sessed to obtain a missionary at his 
kraal, or to be allowed to come with 
his family, and reside on one of our 
settlements.” 
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Tue last Report gives the following 
intelligence relative to the Society’s 
mission at Astrachan. 

“In the preceding Report, it 
was stated that Messrs. Glen and 
M‘Pherson had directed their atten- 
tion to the Persians resident in As- 
trachan; but that their reception, 
though friendly at first, had after- 
wards become extremely unfavour- 
able.  Discouraged by this, and 
other circumstances, particularly by 
the inauspicious aspect which mis- 
sionary operations had at that period 
assumed in the Russian empire, the 
Missionaries were ready to faint, and 
some of them actually requested 
permission to return to their native 
land ; when an event occurred which 
revived their drooping spirits, and 
gave new energy to their exertions. 
This was the conversion tu Christi- 
anity of a young man named Mirza 
Mohammed Ali, of whose history 
it may not be uninteresting to give 
some detail. This young Persian 
is the only surviving son of Hagi 
Kasem Bek, a venerable old man, 
who is descended from one of the 
principal families in Derbent, and 
who, until within these few years, 
held the office of chief kazy, or 
judge, in that city. Having, on 
grounds which are not well under- 
stood, been accused and convicted 
of treason, the old man had all his 
property confiscated, by orders of 
the Governor-general of Georgia, 
and was sent, with some other 
prisoners, to <Astrachan. Some 
months after their arrival, the Go- 
vernor ordered them all to be sent 
further into the interior; but the 
aged Hagi having procured a certi- 
ficate from a physician, that, owing 
to sickness, it was impossible for 
him to perform the journey, was al- 
lowed to remain at Astrachan, while 
his fellow-prisoners were moved to 
the distance of three hundred versts 
from that city. Feeling himself 
lonely in his present situation, he 
wrote to his son, Mohammed Ali, 
at Derbent, to come and be the 
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companion of his exile, a request 
with which the young man immedi- 
ately complied. As the Haei had 
previously been acquainted with the 
Missionaries, the son, after his ar- 
rival, frequently visited them, and 
was employed in giving some of 
them lessons in ‘Turkish and Arabic. 
Frequent discussions took place be- 
tween him and his pupils on the 
subject of religion; but he at first 
firmly opposed every thing that was 
said concerning the Gospel. He 
even at times became quite angry, 
and gave vent to his feelings in blas- 
phemous expressions against the 
Redeemer ;_ yet still there appeared 
a marked difference between him 
and most other Mohammedans ; and 
within a few days after such ebulli- 
tions of passion, he would again 
renew his inquiries, and endeavour 
to provoke discussion. Having at 
length appeared to become a seri- 
ous inquirer after truth, he was with 
Mr. M‘Pherson and Dr. Ross every 
day 3 and these two employed them- 
selves, the one in building him up, 
the other in pulling him down ;—the 


former in shewing him the way of 


God more perfectly, and endeavour- 
ing to bring the truth home to his con- 
science ; the latter in pointing out to 
him the inconsistencies of the Koran, 
and in comparing the system of reli- 
gion which it contains with that re- 
vealed in the New Testament. He 
now appeared to be deeply impress- 
ed with a sense of his sinfulness and 
misery: he could not even sleep at 
night, so keenly did he feel the con- 
victions of a wounded spirit ; but 
alter some time, he obtained peace 
to his conscience through the appli- 
cation, it is hoped, of the peace- 
speaking blood of Jesus. His fa- 
ther, as may naturally be supposed, 
was much affected with his apos- 
tacy; sometimes he appeared to 
yearn over him with the tenderness 
of a parent’s heart; at other times 
he treated him with the utmost se- 
verity. One day, having assembled 
a number of the Persians, he re- 
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quired him, in the presence of them 
all, to renounce the new opinions he 
had embraced; and when Moham- 
med Ali refused to do so, the old 
man, in a great passion, sent for 
the Persian consul, and told his son 
that, unless he recanted, he would 
get him bound hand and foot, and 
sent to the police. ‘ Father, re- 
plied Mohammed, ¢ I cannot recant : 
my feelings would induce me to be- 
come a Mohammedan ; but my con- 
science will not permit me.’ Here 
his father reminded him that all 
their controversies about matters of 
faith were determined by the sword. 
‘A sure proof, replied Moham- 
med, ‘that your religion is not of 
God ; for God does not need such 
carnal weapons to decide matters of 
faith.’ His father, full of rage, or- 
dered the servant not to give hima 
particle of food, nor even to allow 
him to dip his fingers in the sauce- 
dish with him, as he was unclean. 
Mohammed Ali had accordingly to 
go to bed fasting; but about eleven 
o’clock, his father, who had been 
out on business, returned, and com- 
ing to his bed side, gently awoke 
him: ‘My son,’ said he, ‘you 
see I am an old man: have com- 
passion on my white beard; do not 
srieve me by becoming an infidel.’ 
‘Father,’ replied the young man, 
‘you are my parent, and it is my 
duty to obey you in every thing ; 
but why should you demand of me 
that obedience which I owe to God 
only ? In this one thing I cannot 
obey you.’ 

* Mohammed Ali continued to visit 
the Missionaries daily ; but as, for 
two successive days, he did not as 
usual make his appearance, they 
became anxious for his personal 
safety. They therefore dispatched 
a person to the Hagi, with a mes- 
sage that they wished immediately 
to see his son. ‘The messenger saw 
Mohammed Ali; but the father re- 
turned for answer, that he could 
not come to them; and that, as the 
great fast of Ramadan was approach- 
ing, it was necessary for him to stay 
at home, and read the Koran. It 


afterwards appeared that he was 
confined as a prisoner by his father ; 
that he had been severely beaten, 
and was left in a great measure 
without any food. Conceiving it to 
be their duty to adopt some means 
for his protection, the Missionaries 
called next day on the Hagi, and, 
alter some previous conversation, 
stated to him that they would have 
immediately applied to the Governor 
to protect his son, but that, in order 
to save him trouble, they had come 
first to him. The father, in a rage, 
declared, that neither the Governor 
nor the Emperor could interfere in 
a case like the present 3 that he had 
power not only to iwprison his son, 
to beat, and to starve him, but even, 
according to the Mohammedan law, 
to put him to death. ‘Phey there- 
fore applied to the Governor to pro- 
tect Mohammed Ali from the rage 
of his enemies ; and, in consequence 
of this, he was brought the same 
evening, by the police master, to 
the mission-house. On being asked 
respecting the state of his mind 
during the time he was confined by 
his father, he said, that, notwith- 
standing all the wrangling and abuse 
to which he had been exposed, he 
felt quite peaceful and happy. The 
meekness with which he bore the 
ill usage of the Persians who came 
to argue with him, was also a pleas- 
ing proof of the influence of Divine 
truth on his heart, and was calcu- 
lated to make a powerful impression 
on the minds of his countrymen.” 
Mohammed Ali having been thus 
safely lodged in the mission-house 
by the civil authorities, the anxiety 
of the Missionaries, with respect to 
him, was for the present relieved ; 
but their alarm was speedily reviv- 
ed by the interference of the Arch- 
bishop of Astrachan, who wished 
that he should be placed under the 
charge of a Russian priest, with a 
view to his being baptized in the 
Greek Chorch. The Missionaries 
represented to the Archbishop the 
privileges which bad been conferred 
by his Imperial Majesty on the 
Scottish colony at harass; and it 
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was finally settled that their right 
to baptize him should be referred 
to the Emperor; and that, in the 
meanwhile, he should be allowed 
to remain under their care. Mo- 
hammed Ali accordingly addressed 
a petition to his Imperial Majesty, 
begging that he might be allowed to 
receive baptism from those who 
had been the instruments of his con- 
version to the Christian faith. With 
this petition the Emperor readily 
complied, and he was accordingly 
baptized by the Missionaries with 
much solemnity. The mission chapel, 
and the school-room contiguous to 
it, were, on this occasion, crowded 
with the natives of at least seven 
different countries ; Persians, Tar- 
tars, Russians, Armenians, English, 
French, and Germans. ‘The service 
was conducted in three languages ; 
Persian, Turkish, and English ; and 
the impression which was made 
on such of the audience as under- 
stood it, appeared to be uncommon- 
ly animating, while, in the looks of 
those who did not understand it, 
there was something indicative of 
the lively interest which they felt in 
the sacred services of the day. 

“ After Mohammed Ali had been 
taken from his father, the Mission- 
aries were apprehensive that the 
Persians would be so enraged that 
they would neither come near them 
mor admit of their visiting them 
at their own houses. These fears, 
were however, happily disappointed. 
Wumbers of the Persians daily visit- 
ed Mohammed Ali himself, for the 
purpose of conversing with him as 
to the change which had taken 






Tue Board have now five mission- 
aries in the Mediterranean. Of 
these missionaries, Mr. Temple is in 
Malta ; the other four are in Syria. 
From journals transmitted to the 
Board, and others to the Bible So- 
ciety of Malta, we extract the fol- 
lowing memoranda relative to their 
proceedings in Egypt. On a future 
occasion we hope to give some in- 
Guaist. Ossery. Arr. 
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place in his views, and some of them 
to reason with him relative to if. 
All of them were friendly, and spoke 
in as mild a manner as if nothing 
strange had happened. ‘These op- 
portunities were not lost by Mo- 
hammed Ali. Ile stated to them 
clearly his own views of the Chris- 
tian religion, and his reasons tor 
embracing it; and, as occasion re- 
quired, he pointed out to them the 
futility of that foundation on which 
they were building their hopes for 
eternity. [le made no distinction 
between the rich and poor among 
his visitors, and appeared greatly 
interested while speaking to them of 
the wonders of salvation. Messrs. 
Glen and M‘Pherson, at the same 
time made frequent visists to the 
Persians, and were often visited by 
them in return. Some of them ap- 
peared to be candid inquirers, and 
several of them seemed to be seri- 
ously concerned about their souls. 
More than one of tiem appeared 
prepared to renounce, without de- 
lay, the delusions of Mohamme- 
danism, and to make an open pro- 
fession of Christianity. From the 
manner in which some of them 
spoke and acted, the Missionaries 
entertained the most pleasing hopes 
of their conversion, and earnestly 
expected that in a short time they 
would be added to their little church. 
It is not easy in short to conceive 
any thing more delightful and en- 
couraging than the interviews of the 
Missionaries with the Persians; but 
the pleasing anticipations to which 
they gave birth have not yet been 
realized,” 


teresting extracts from their tour in 
Palestine and Syria. 

“ At Alexandria we went toge- 
ther to the tomb of our dear de- 
parted brother Parsons. We kneel- 
ed on the stone that covers his 
grave; each successively offered up 
a prayer, giving thanks for the grace 
bestowed on him, and for the good 


which he was enabled to deo while 
106 





he lived ; and praying that we might 
be excited to renewed diligence in 
our Master’s work, and fitted to die 
as our brother died ; and supplica- 
ting a blessing on his far-distant re- 
latives. We then sung a funeral 
anthem, taken from ‘ the Martyr of 
Antioch’ by the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man— 

* Brother, thou art gone before us, 

And thy saintly soul is down, 

W here tears are wiped from every eye, 

And sorrow is unknown.’ 

* We visited the Coptic convent. 
The priest told us that there are only 
thirteen Coptic families in Alexan- 
dria. We inquired about their time 
of beginning and manner of keeping 
the Sabbath: he said that they be- 
gin it when they rise in the morn- 
ing, and spend it in prayer and re- 
ligious exercises. They believe that 
infants who are baptized will be 
saved, and that those who are not 
will perish. The man who sins after 
baptism must confess to the priest, 
and receive the communion, which 
is the body and blood of Christ, 
and he will be forgiven. We in- 
quired whether they approve of giv- 
ing the Bible to all the people. He 
replied, * Certainly ; for all Christians 
—Copts, Abyssinians Catholics, 
Greeks—all have but one Bible. 
On parting, we gave him an Arabic 
Genesis, an extract from Grotius on 
the Truth of Christianity, and a 
Homily on Reading the Scriptures. 

“ Dr. Marpurgo, the Jewish phy- 
sician, told us that there is much 
talk about us in the town. The 
Catholic priests are violent against 
us, andare not willing that we should 
either preach or distribute the Scrip- 
tures ; but the people are generally 
in our favour. 

“ We had taken lodgings in the 
house of a Jew, opened our boxes 
of sacred books, and began to dis- 
tribute them: many came to our 
apartments to purchase. Sometimes 
we went abroad, with books under 
our arms, and sold them in the streets 

and inthe shops: we also employed 
a man to go about the town and sell 
for us. During a residence of ten 
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days we distributed seventy copies 
gratis,and sold 100 for 440 piastres, 
with 1000 tracts. Several interesting 
circumstances occurred. The princi- 
pal officer of the customs requested 
copies of the different books: we ac- 
cordingly waited on him the next 
day, and gave him a New-Testa- 
ment, a Psalter, and a copy of Gen- 
esis, which he received very favour- 
ably. A few Mussulmans_ purchas- 
ed copies of Genesis, and toa few 
others we gave gratis. To Jews we 
sold a few copies of the Bible and of 
the New Testament, in Hebrew, 
French, and Italian. We distribu- 
ted, however, principally among 
nominal Christians. The master of 
a very interesting school purchased 
fifteen Testaments for the use of his 
scholars, and we made him a present 
of fifteen more for the same purpose. 
A Catholic-Armenian priest called 
on us, and received very readily an 
Armenian Bible. Among other ap- 
plicants for the word of God wasa 
Catholic from Bethlehem, the birth- 
place of our Saviour. The Greeks, 
as usual, received the New-Testa- 
ment readily ; but they always ask 
for the Old as well as for a better 
translation of the New. 

“* At Rosetta we first visited the 
Greek convent: it isa large building, 
but only one priest now resides in it, 
nor is there any other in Rosetta: he 
told us, that there are at present not 
above ten or twelve Greeks residing 
in the town—nearly that number 
called on us for Testaments. From 
the Greek we went to the Coptic 
convent: there are two priests in 
it, both of whom are married. Ad- 
joining this convent was a Coptic 
school of thirteen boys. We went 
next, accompanied by the Coptic 
priests, to the Jewish synagogue : 
two or three Jews were present ; 
and the great subject of Christianity 
was discussed with a Jew in the 
synagogue. One of the Copts 
shewed us an Arabic Bible, which he 
bought of Mr. Belzoni. We remain- 
ed in Rosetta only two days; during 
which time we gave away six copies 
of the Scriptures and sold thirty. 
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“On the passage from Rosetta 
to Cairo, there was an eclipse of the 
moon. The moons disk was com- 
pletely obscured for an hour and 
thirty seven-minutes. ‘The Arabs 
were dreadfully alarmed. We could 
hear nothing but the screams and 
prayers of men, women, and chil- 
dren. They supposed it denoted a 
revolution, and was in consequence 
of the pacha’s oppressing the Arabs, 
and taking so much money from 
them. 

* At Cairo, we received from Mr. 
Salt, the Consul-General, and from 
Mr. Lee, all those encouraging at- 
tertions, which their previous good 
offices in favour of the Bible Society 
had given us ground to hope for. In 
the benevolent efforts of these gen- 
tlemen, we #te how greatly consuls, 
merchants, and travellers in foreign 
countries, have it in their power to 
assist in the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Salt’s dragoman has sold 
117 of different kinds for 7234 pi- 
astres, which he paid to Mr. Fisk. 
It is gratifying to see the work thus 
advancing, when none of the public 


agents of the Society are in the 


country. Itshews that such a de- 
mands exists for the Scriptures, as 
requires a constant supply. 

“ We remained in Cairo only one 
week ; but, during that time, we 
gave away sixty-two copies of the 
Scriptures, and sold seventy-seven. 
In this instance, the proportion of 
copies distributed gratis is unusually 
large. This remains to be explain- 
ed. We in reality gave away only 
twelve in Cairo; but we gave also 
fifty to Mr. Warton, an English gen- 
tlemen, with whom we formed a very 
interesting acquaintance at Cairo, 
and who was going to Persia: these 
fifty were Hebrew New Testaments, 
and the Testament and Genesis in 
Arabic, designed for gratuitous dis- 
tribution in Persia, and between 
here and there among the Jews and 
Mussulmans. Mr. Warton has al- 
ready been several years in Persia, 
and has given several copies to 
Mussulmen : he was very glad to 
receive this supply. 
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“The Directors of the Pacha’s 
Institute shewed us the printing es- 
tablishment. When Mr. Fisk vis- 
ited this establishment last year, he 
found them setting the types to re- 
print a tract which he had given 
away a few days before. It was an 
account of the of Mutual 
Education, prepared in Arabic by 
Professor Macbride of Oxtord. The 
superinteadant of the press now tcld 
us that 100 copies were printed, 
which the pacha had given to his 
friends. 

*“ When we arrived at Cairo, we 
intended going thence to Suez and 
Mount Sinai; but, learning that 
there were some disturbance in that 
quarter, we relinquished that part of 
our plan, and resolved on a journey 
into upper Egypt. We embarked 
in a small boat; committing our 
past labours and future proceedings 
to the Divine blessing. 

* At Minie we visited the bishop. 
Our way to his house was through a 
dirty narrow lane, and all the peo- 
ple whom we saw looked miserably. 
Though so old, he can see to read 
even small print without glasses. 
He shewed us several Arabic and 
Coptic books, all manuscripts, ex- 
cept an Arabie Bible. We inquired 
where he obtained that: he said, 
‘A friend, like yourselves, brought 
it to us.’ ‘This was no doubt Mr. 
Jowett, who, during his journey in- 
to Upper Egypt, four years ago, 
distributed upwards of twenty Ara- 
bic Bibles, all that he had with him. 
We offered to purchase some of the 
manuscripts, but he refused. We 
shewed him several of our books, 
and offered them as a present ; but 
he said they had an abundance of 
books already. When we were a- 
bout taking our leave, he invited us 
to remain and dine with him, which 
we did. It was interesting to see 
the simplicity of his fare. Of liquor 
there was only one kind, the water 
of the Nile s-and we all drank from 
the same brown earthern jug. 

* Bladia.—This place consists al- 
most entirely of Copts. On enter- 
ing the village we saw a boy with 
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a book in his hand, reading—went 
up to him, and discovered a man 
sitting at the door of a mud hovel, 
with a long reed in his hand, which 
he was swinging over the letile of 
twenty-six children, all engaged in 
writing Arabic and Coptic on ‘plates 
of tin. This was a Coptic school. 

** Siout.—This is the seat of gov- 
ernment for Upper Egypt. There 
are twelve priests here, and one 
church. ‘There are schools for boys, 
but girls are never taught to read. 
One of the priests gave us his opin- 
ion, .that there are 300 or 400 
Coptic houses in Siout. The bishop 
received us very kindly. We gave 
him a New Testament, a Psalter, 
and a Genesis; and he sent three 
priests to take books to sell, while 
we are gone to Thebes. They took 
fifty Testaments. 

* Abutig.—We called on the Kou- 
mas, or head priest, who is here at 

resent in the bishop’s place, and 
sold a few books. Several Copts 
came afterwards to the boat, and 
purchased. We left five Testaments 
and five copies of Genesis witha 
young man, to be sold during our 
absence. 

“ Akmin.—This is a considerable 
town, on the east bank. We took 
some books and went to the Coptic 
ehurch. We saw the koumas, an 
eld man, who immediately pur- 
ehased some of our books. We sat 
down at the door of the church, and 
offered our books for sale to those 
who were present. The information 
was soon circulated, and others 
eame to purchase: we were obliged 
to to the boat repeatedly for 
more book. The koumas sat by 
our side most of the afternoon, and 
assisted us. Some of the other 
priests were also present, encourag- 
ing the people to buy. Betore nine 
o’clock iv ihe evening, we had given 
away nine books, and sold ninety. 

“ When we awoke in the morn- 
ing, we found a crowd of Copts 
waiting round our boat, to buy the 
Scriptures and tracts. The koa- 
mas and some of the priests who 
were present bought additional ¢o- 
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pies and assisted in selling. Before 
ten, we gave away and sold forty- 
seven for 173 piastres; making the 
whole number sold in Akmim 137, 
for 497 piastres; besides eleven 
given gratis, and tracts for twelve 
piastres,—all cccomplished in less 
than twenty-four hours. Here was 
a scene on which our minds dwelt 
with a degree of satisfaction not 
easily expressed. It was highly gra- 
tifying to see the priests so zealously 
stiring up the people to purchase 
the word of God. May a Divine 
blessing accompany the books dis- 
tributed, and rest on the priests and 
the people who received them ! 

“ Negade.—The greater part of 
the inhabitants are Copts. A priest 
named Antonia invited us to his 
house: he had an Aéfabic Bible, 
which he received from Mr. Jowet, 
whose name he remembered. He 
said he had read the whole of it, and 
was much pleased with it. 

“ At Thebes we spent five days. 
Most of this time was occupied in 
Visiting the temples of Luxor and 
Carnac, on the east 3 and, on the 
west, those of Medinal Abu, of 
Memnon, and of Isis, the colossal 
statues of Mennon, the tombs of 
the kings and the grottos of Necro- 
polis. 

“ About thirty miles above Thebes 
is Esne, a large town, and the see 
of a Coptic Bishop: most of its in- 
habitants are said to be Copts. We 
contemplated going thither; but, 
finding that all our books are likely 
to be disposed of before we reach 
Cairo, and being in haste on account 
of the season, we concluded to re- 
linquish this part of our journey. 
Beyond Esne there are no Chris- 
tians, excepta few at Edfou. There 
are, indeed a number of Copts now 
employed by the pacha at Assouan, 
and we have heard that they are 

erecting a church there. 

“ On the morning of the Sabbath 
which we spent at Thebes, we read 
the Scriptures in the Romaic to our 
servant, and gave him religious in- 
struction. We then spent some 
time in social worship. 
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“On our return down the Nile 
to Cairo, we came to Kene. ‘Taking 
books with us, as usual, we went 
into the town, and inquired first for 
Mailem Boulus, who is mentioned 
in Mr. Jowett’s ‘ Researches.’ He 
looked at the books, kissed them, 
bought several, and assisted us in 
selling to others. He told us there 
were about 1500 liouses in Kene, of 
which 150 or 200 are Coptic. They 
have neither a priest nor a church 
in Kene, but go for public worship 
to Goos, a village three or four 
hours distant, where are also many 
Copts. Within four hours after our 
arrival, we sold seventeen Testa- 
ments and fourteen copies of Gene- 
sis, for 114 piastres. We have rea- 
son to speak very highly of the at- 
tentions which we received from 
Mallem Boulus, and of the part that 
he acted in regard to the sale of the 
books ; and it gave us the highest 
pleasure to find among the people 
such a desire to possess the word of 
God. While we were with Mallem 
Boulus, another Mallem came in, 
who teaches a school of thirty boys ; 
to him we gave five copies of Gene- 
sis, to be given as premiums to such 
of his pupils as make the most rapid 
progress in their learning. 

** Haou.—lIn returning to our boat 
we met with a priest from Hou, or 
Haou, who bought a Testament and 
a copy of Genesis, at a very low 

rice. 

“ Girge.—We awoke, on the 10th 
ef March, in sight of the high mi- 
narets of Girge. Went first to pay 
eur respects to the bishop, and were 
eonducted to his house through a 
narrow dark avenue. Ile was asleep, 
but the koumas received us very 
kindly. ‘The apartments were en- 
tirely without furniture, except a 
mat of reeds spread on tie floor, on 
which he sat ; but they were cleaner 
than the rooms in which we have 
usually been received by the Coptic 
elergy. After waiting a-while, the 
bishop awoke, and we were invited 
into his presence. He was on the 
roof of the house, reclining on the 


bed on whieb he had been sleeping. 
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He was in feeble health, as might 
be expected from his age, which is 
ninety years. For thirty-one years 
he has been bishop of this diocese. 
The koumas told us, that there are 
in Egypt twelve bishopries ; two east 
of the Nile, and ten west of it. ‘The 
whole number of Coptic priests we 
estimated at 230 or 240: but others 
set it much higher. The reason he 
assigns why the number of bishop- 
rics is so small, is the poverty and 
tribulation which the Christians are 
nowin. ‘They are indeed in bond- 
age. We dined with the koumas : 
the dinner consisted of boiled eggs, 
bread, and honey. We had but 
three Arabic Testaments remaining 3 
one we gave to the bishop, the kou- 
mas bought one, and the third was 
immediately sold. We sold also 
seventeen copies of Genesis. ‘The 
koumas told us, that Girge contains 
300 or 320 Coptic houses. Besides 
the bishop and koumas, there are 
five other priests, and there are three 
churches. 

“At Girge we received a letter 
from Mr. Salt, requesting us, in the 
name of the pacha, but in a very 
kind manner, to forbear arguing on 
points of religious belief with Mus- 
sulmans. ‘The letter implies that 
there is no impediment whatever on 
the part of the Mussulmans or of 
the government to the distribution 
of the Scriptures, or to missionary 
labours, except among Mussulmans 
themselves ; and that the need of 
caution, at the present moment, 
arises, in part at least, from the 
present political state of ‘Turkey. 
Here, then, is a wide and promising 
field actually laid open before us, 
for labours among nominal Chris- 
tians and Jews. It seems improper 
to cause it to be shut against us, 
by attempting to force open a door, 
which Providence seems to have 
closed against us. Still, opportuni- 
ties may occasionally occur of giving 
the Scriptures to Mussulmans, and 
of speaking to them about Chris- 
tianity. Now and then, we meet 
one who has travelled in Europe, or 
who reads Enropean beoks, who is 
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liberal and tolerant in his ideas. To 
such persons, and to our teachers, 
and to men of letters with whom 
we become acquainted, we may 
speak of the Son of God, and give 
them the Gospel. Mussulmans, also, 
eome sometimes to purchase the 
Scriptures of their own accord. By 
enlightening and reforming nominal 
Christians in Turkey, we are pre- 
paring the way; and raising up 
agents to bear a part when the way 
shall be prepared, in convincing the 
followers of the False Prophet of 
their errors, and teaching them the 
truth. ‘Lord, teach us the way in 
which we should walk, for we lift up 
our souls unto Thee !’ 

“ Tahta is half-an-hour west of 
the river. We called first at the 
Catholic convent, where we were 
very kindly received by a Missionary 
of the Propaganda, who has been 
here eight years, and has under him 
about 500 Coptic Catholics. We 
gave him an Italian Bible, which he 
accepted with many thanks; and 
gave us, in return, one of his Arabic 
sermons in manuscript. ‘There are 
fourCatholic establishmentsin Upper 
Egypt; namely, at Tahta, Farshiout 
Akmim, and Girge. There have been 
others at Negade, &c. ; but they are 
now destroyed. We went, next 
morning, among the Copts, found 
two priests, and learned that there is 
a third in the village, and about 100 
Coptic houses, and three schools for 
boys. We cannot learn that girls 
are ever sent to school among the 
Copts, or taught to read at home. 
To the Copts we sold ten copies of 
Genesis. 

“‘ Siout.—We waited on the bish- 
ep. We had the happiness to learn 
that all the fifty Testaments which 
we had left were sold, and that more 
were wanted. One person inquired 
whether we should come that way 
again with books. Another offered 
four piastres for a Psalter, if we had 
one remaining. We sold to the 
priests all the copies of Genesis that 
we had on hand; and thus found 


ourselves, a long way from our jour- 
ney’s end, entirely without books for 
distribution. 

“ Between Minie and Cairo. 
Here are several convents and vil- 
lages, at which we intended to stop 
on our return ; but, having distribu- 
ted all our books, and being in haste, 
we passed by them all 

“ Cairo.—Alter an absence of 
forty-six days, we arrived at Cairo 
on the 23d of March. Our ex- 
penses have amounted to about 
thirty dollars each. We sold, in 
Arabic, 211 Testaments, 127 Ge- 
nesis, and 7 Psalters; and yave 
away 10 Testaments, 45 Genesis, 
and 1 Psalter. In other languages, 
we have sold 4 and given away 5 
Testaments and Bibles. We have 
also distributed 250 tracts. 

“ We ought to have mentioned, 
that, before leaving Cairo, we wait- 
ed on the Coptic patriarch, and pre- 
sented him with some of our books, 
and that he gave us a very friendly 
letter to the bishops and priests of 
Upper Egypt. We now feel author- 
ised to say, that the Coptic Church 
has lifted up its voice in favour of 
the Bible Society, and of the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures. The pa- 
triarch, the bishops, the priests, and 
the people, call to the Bible Society, 
and say, ‘ Help us.’ This language 
expresses not merely their neces- 
sities, but their wishes also. They 
have no press, and are not likely to 
have any at present. They have 
among them a few, though but very 
few copies of the Bible, or some 
parts of it, printed at Rome: in our 
travels we have found but two. 
They must remain destitute, or 
manuscripts must be multiplied, or 
the Bible Society must supply them. 
We have never yet heard a Copt’s 
voice raised against the Bible So- 
ciety, or the distribution of its books. 
They have almest every where, 
inquired eagerly for the whole Bi- 
ble: the Psalter also is in great 
demand.” 
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American Jews’ Society.—African Institution. 


AMERICAN JEWS’ SOCIETY. 


Tus Society was formed in Feb- 
ruary 1820, in New York; and was 
incorporated by the Legislature of 
that State in April following. The 
object of the Society is—to invite 
and receive from any part of the 
world, such Jews as already pro- 
fess the Chritian religion, or are de- 
sirous of receiving Christian instruc- 
tion—to form them into a settle- 
ment—and to furnish them with 
the ordinances of religion, and with 
employment in the settlement, prin- 
cipally in agricultural and mechan- 
ical operations. The members of 
the settlement are to be considered 
as a band of brethren, governed 
by the laws of the Divine Redeemer, 
and associated together for the 
purpose of aiding one another in the 
concerns of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come. Dis- 
tinct funds will be received and ap- 
plied by the Directors, for the edu- 
cation and employment of Jewish 
Missionaries, and for distributing 
among the Jews the Hebrew New 
Testament and other religious pub- 
lications. 

The late Elias Boudinot, LL.D. 
was the first president of the Society; 
and, at his decease, bequeathed to it 
1000 dollars. 

A large mansion, with three acres 
of land, a few miles from New York, 
has been rented, as an asylum for 
such Jews as may emigrate to 
America. Here they will be united 
as one family ; and from this place 
they may remove, at their option, 
to the Agricultural Settlement when 
formed, or engage elsewhere under 
the auspicies of the Board. 

Intelligence of the Society’s de- 
sign having reached Germany, 
Count Von Der Recke, a German 
nobleman, who had conceived, and 


in part executed, the design of es- 
tablishing near the Rhine, a colony 
of Christian Jews, commissioned 
David Jadownisky, a converted 
Rabbi, to visit the United States 
for the purpese of obtaining the co- 
operation and assistance of the So- 
ciety. This profiered co-operation 
was thankfully accepted ; and Count 
Von Der Recke has been requested 
to act as the agent of the Board in 
Germany, in communicating infor- 
mation respecting its plans—ascer- 
taining the names, numbers, and 
circuinstances of the Jews who may 
wish to come to the settlement— 
forming societies to defray the ex- 
penses of the emigrants in coming 
to America—and, generally, calling 
the attention of the public in Ger- 
many to the objects of the Society. 

Mr. Jadownisky is now at the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
under preparation as a missionary 
to his brethren. Mr. Simon, Mr. 
Primker, and Mr. Zadig, all con- 
verts from Judaism, have arrived at 
New York from Germany. Mrs. 
Simon is a Scottish lady, devoted 
to the temporal and spiritual in- 
terests of the Jews: her husband 
and herself have visited America on 
their own pecuniary resources, in 
order to co-operate with the Society. 
The Rev. J. 5. C. F. Frey, has been 
actively engaged in promoting the 
objects of the Society. ‘The whole 
number of Auxiliary Societies is 213. 
A small monthly publication is issu- 
ed by the Board, entitled “ Israel’s 
Advocate.” ‘There are three insti- 
tions in the United States, which 
are independent of the Society, 
but are co-operating towards the 
same ends; the Female Societies 
ef Boston and Portland, and the 
Portland Society. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


Tue Eighteenth Report of the Afri- 


can Institution details the intelli- 
gence respecting the state of the 
Voreign Slave-Trade, to the date ef 


the Society’s last annual meeting. 
—At the very close of the preceding 
session, a large mass of papers on the 
subject had been laid before Parlia- 
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ment; and the Directors have com- 
pressed into a brief space the most 
material parts of the information 
which these papers convey, combin- 
ing with it such fresh intelligence as 
had reached them. 

Netherlands.—T he preceding Re- 
port contained an additional treaty, 
signed at Brussels on 
December 1822, for more effectually 
suppressing the Dutch Slave Trade. 
Its provisions give to our cruisers 
aright of seizing Dutch ships, not 
only when they have slaves actually 
on board, or when they have landed 
them in orde r to elude capture, but 
when they are found, within certain 
limits with an outfit and equipment 
which shew them to be znutended 
for the Slave Trade. We regret, 
however, to learn that on neither 
side of the Atlantic had the Dutch 
functionaries exhibited a resolution 
to suppress the traffic. Mr. Lefroy 
the British commissioner complains 
that he “ could not perceive in any 
of the Surinam officers of his Ne- 
therlanus Majesty, either civil or 
military, the slightest appearance of 
any peremptory orders having been 
issued from the mother country in 
the bond fida spirit of the treaty. So 
far,” he says, “from cordially co- 
operating with me, if any good has 
been effected since I have been here, 
it has been effected only by the most 
irksome and continuous extra-judi- 
cial importunity on my part, which 
ought not to have been necessary, 
and the utmost expense possible 
of trouble and expostulation to your 
lordship and his Majesty’s ambas- 
sador in Holland.” A proposal for 
a registry of slaves in Surinam, was 
received with coldness, and, in fact, 
wholly eluded. 

Spain.—It is now made the law 
of Spain, that all captains, masters, 
and pilots of Spanish vessels, who 
purchase Negroes on the coast of 
Africa, or introduce them into any 
part of the Spanish monarchy, or 
are found with slaves on board their 
vessels, shall lose their vessels, and 
be sentenced to ten years’ hard 
labour on the public werks. It is 
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to be regretted that these penalties 
do not extend to all Spanish sub- 
jects engaged in the Slave Trade, 
as principals or agents. The letters 
of the British Commissioners at the 
Havannah, however, clearly shew, 
that notwithstanding this law, no- 
thing had been effectually done to 
prevent the importation of slaves 
into the island of Cuba. The im- 
portation of slaves into that island 
was chiefly effected under the French 
and Portuguese flags. But, not- 
withstanding the risk attending it, 
and the penal inflictions denounced 
against it, the Spanish flag also is 
still employed in this proscribed 
traffic ; and in proportion to the 
risks, the desperate audacity of the 
criminals appears to have increased. 
They proceed strongly armed, to 
carry on their work of rapine and 
blood on the coast; and some 
of them have not been captured 
without a severe conflict with the 
British boats, attended by the 
loss of lives, and involving all the 
guilt of murder and piracy. 

The records of the Mixed Com- 
mission Court of Sierra Leone, 
during the year 1822, exhibit six 
cases of Spanish ships condemned 
for slave trading. In addition to 
these, the Sierra Leone Gazette spe- 
cifies several Spanish slave-ships 
which had been detained by his 
Majesty’s cruizers in 18233 and 
several more, evidently the property 
of Spaniards, but which were pro- 
tected from capture by the French 
flag. One of these cases is thus 
alluded to in the Sierra Leone Ga- 
zette of the 11th Oct. 1823 :— 

“Tn our last we mentioned, that 
a Spanish vessel, under French 
colours, was purchasing slaves at 
Shebar. With the deepest feelings 
of horror and pain we now have te 
acquaint our readers, that we have 
since received information that her 
anchoring off Shebar has been fol- 
lowed with the usual scenes of blood, 
inseparable from such a criminal 
trafic. The natives who reside 


about forty miles in the interior (the 
Cessous.) being anxious te open a 
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communication with the sea, in 
order to receive rum, powder, or 
muskets, on easy terms, have ac- 
cordingly moved down in large 
numbers, carrying fire and devasta- 
tion with them. Eieht villages have 
been destroyed: the peaceable in- 
habitants who did not perish in the 
ferocious attacks, have been made 
slaves; and such as were fit for 
market were bartered and sold to 
the European villain who commands 
the vessel, who styles himself, some- 
times Monsieur Jonquille, at other 
times Don Jonquillo.” ‘This person, 
it is added, has, within eighteen 
months, by means of this nefarious 
association of the French flag with 
Spanish interests, shipped off five 
cargoes from the same spot. 
Portugal.—During the year 1822 
thirteen Portuguese slave-ships, hav- 
ing on board upwards of 1700 
slaves, were condemned at Sierra 
Leone, for trading in slaves north 
ofthe Line. Some of the cases in- 
volved perjuries without end, and 
atrocities of the most outrageous 


and revolting kind, and implicated 


in the guilt attending them Portu- 
guese functionaries on the coast 
of Africa of the very highest class ; 
and all of the cases afiurded proofs 


of the most reprehensible disregard, - 


on the part of the Brazilian authori- 
ties to the stipulations of the treaties 
with this country. ‘These public 
officers appear to have concurred 
with the contrabandists, in giving 
fictitious names to places north of the 
Line, borrowed from places south 
of the line, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the British cruizers and the 
Mixed Commission Courts. In the 
case of one vessel, the Conde de 
Villa Flor, taken with 172 slaves on 
board, it was fully proved, “ that 


the governor of Bissao was himself 


an interested participator in the il- 
legal embarkation of slaves, a cer- 
tain number of the slaves being 
his property ; some of them being 
entered in the memoranda as shipped 
and received from his oflicial resi- 
dence,—as if all decency was cast off 

Curist. Ossery. 
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from the government of the settle- 
ment.” Such is the strone, but most 
appropriate, language of the Judge 
of the mixed Commission Court. 
The examinations in this case devel- 
op the most complicated tissue of 
fraudulent expedients for defeating 
the ends of justice. ‘This vessel had 
already made several very successtul 
and gainful voyages under the shel- 
ter of these ingenious expedients. 

The Directors mention also the 
following case :—-The Portuguese 
schooner-boat, San Jose Nalaca, be- 
longing toa lady of Prince’s Is] md, 
the daughter of Gomez, formerly the 
governor and still a member of the 
governing Junta of that island, though 
only of the burden of seven tons, was 
sent to Calabar. for slaves. Thirty 
slaves were purchased, and, having 
been put on board the boat, it made 
sail for Prince’s Island. Bat the voy- 
age proved tedious; provisions began 
to fail, andthe allowance of food was 
reduced to one yam daily for two 
slaves. At last the provisions and 
water wholly failed. Ten slaves 
perished 5; and the whole must have 
shared their fate, had not the vessel 
got back to Calabar, after having 
been six weeks atsea. ‘The surviv- 
ing slaves were in the most deplora- 
ble state of emaciation and wretched- 
ness. Nor was this to be wondered 
at; for, besides their privations, they 
were manacled together, and cooped 
up in a vessel of only seven tons 
burthen ; having no shelter but what 
could be aflorded by the space be- 
tween the water casks and the deck, 
a space of seven inches ! 

Our Governmentt made use of 
these and other circumstances, to 
press upon Portugal, with an earnest- 
ness that does the highest credit to 
its zeal in this cause, the necessity 
of a more vigorous enforcement of 
her own laws, and of her treaties 
with this country ; but apparently 
with little effect. 

On the separation of Brazil from 
the mother country, Mr. Canning 
lost no time in representing to the 
Portuguese government, that there 
107 
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could now remain no pretence for 
refusing entirely to abolish the Slave 
Trade. To this application, how- 
ever, the most peremptory negative 
was given; and a threat was even 
held out, that, if Great Britain should 
proceed on this principle, Portugal 
would at once consider all her trea- 
ties with Great Britain as null and 
void. 

It appears that in the year 1822, 
28,246 slaves were imported into 
Rio de Janeiro alone, from the 
coast of Africa. ‘The number em- 
barked had been 31,.240,—3,484 
having died on the passage. In one 
vessel, containing 492 slaves, 194 
had died ; in another, containing 631, 
213 had died ; in a third, containing 
418,215 had died, &c. &c. The 
number imported into Bahia, in the 
same year, was upwards of 8000. 

France.—The largest chapter in 
this calamitous detail is devoted to 
France. The remonstrances to that 
power had been frequently and 
urgently, but unavailingly, renewed 
by Sir Charles Stuart, our late min- 
ister at Paris. Onthe 7th of Aprit 
1822, he thus addressed the Count 
de Villele: “ A succession of fresh 
outrages renders it again my duty 
to observe to your Excellency, that 
the pledge given to his Britannic 
Majesty by the king of France, tor 
the effectual abolition of the Slave 
Trade, remains unredeemed. The 
official advices received by his 
Britannic Majesty’s Government 
from Sierra Leone, prove that this 
detestable traffic still exists in full 
activity on the African coast, cover- 
ed .and protected by the flag of 
France.”—Sir Charles Stuart, after 
adding various specific proofs on 
different parts of the coast, re- 
marks : * There seems, indeed, to 
be scarcely a spot on that coast, 
which does not shew traces of the 
Slave Trade, with ail its attendant 
horrors ; for, the arrival of a slave 
ship in many ef the rivers on the 
Windward Coast being the signal for 
war between the natives, the hamlets 
of the weaker party are burnt, and 
the miserable survivors carried and 


sold to the slave traders. It is clear- 
ly ascertained, by inquiries made on 
the spot, and on the adjacent coast, 
by his Majesty’s cruizers, that the 
number of slave cargoes taken out 
of the river Bonny, in the preceding 
year, amounted actually to one hun- 
dred and ninety ; and a similar re- 
turn from the Calabar, for the like 
period, made a total, for that river 
alone, of one hundred and sixty- 
two.” 

Similar remonstrances were sub- 
sequently made ; and, in particular, 
the remarkable fact was pointed 
out to the French government, that, 
notwithstanding all the professions 
that had been made of a desire to 
repress the Slave Trade, the Com- 
modore Mauduit Du Plessis, com- 
manding the French naval force on 
the coast of Africa, had declared 
that he had no instructions from his 
superiors which authorized him to 
seize any French vessels, though 
manifestly intended for the Slave 
Trade, which had not slaves actually 
onboard. The replies of the French 
minister to these remonstrances are 
any thing but satisfactory. No one, 
however, can doubt for a moment, 
that it is completely in the power of 
the French government to put an 
end to the Slave Trade if it pleases ; 
but while the penalties attached to 
it are merely pecuniary, no degree 
of vigilance on the part of public 
functionaries can prevent its being 
carried on, so long as the profits 
will pay for insurance. If a law 
were passed, as has been already 
often, though most unavailingly, 
remarked, inflicting a disgraceful 
punishment—as the brand, or the 
galleys—on all who are in any way 
concerned in the traffic, and if 
adequate rewards were given to in- 
formers and seizors, there is little 
doubt that in France, as in England, 
its suppression would be to a great 
degree efiected. Notwithstanding 
this disgraceful apathy of the French 
government, the Directors mention 
with the most lively satisfaction, 
that the subject begins to excite 
an interest in France. About two 
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years before this Report was drawn 
up, a Committee was instituted in 
Paris for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, consisting of many distin- 
guished individuals. ‘Their pro- 
ceedings have been marked by an 
enlightened zeal; and they have 
heen employed in diffusing such in- 
formation as was likely to awaken 
a more extensive feeling in favour of 
the African cause. In addition to 
this, they had offered a prize of one 
thousand frances for the best work 
on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
considered particularly as it regards 
the interests of France. The Royal 
Institution of France, also had of- 
fered a prize forthe best poem on 
the subject of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 

Sweden.—An instance of a vessel 
found trading under the Swedish 
flag, on the African coast, led to a 
correspondence with the Swedish 
government, which had produced a 
most satisfactory ordinance against 
the traffic in slaves. 

The United States.—The various 
negociations which this Government 
had entered into with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, termi- 
nated in a treaty by which the high 
contracting parties mutually bound 
themselves to treat slave-trading 
by any of their subjects, under 
any flag, or in any part of the world, 
as piracy. Itis a most gratifying 
circumstance, as Mr. Canning well 
observed, “that the two greatest 
maratime nations in the world 
should so far compromise their 
maratime pride, as to act together 
for the accomplishment of such a 
purpose ; especially as the realiza- 
tion of this arrangement would pro- 
bably not be the termination of 
its benefits. It would be felt, in 
all future discussions respecting the 
Slave Trade, that the united re- 
monstrance of such powers would 
thus receive no small force, in bring- 
ing others to a common under- 
standing with them, in support of a 
virtuous and beneficent confederacy 
for the universal Abolition of the 
Slave Trade.” 





Having given such information as 
the limits of their Report would 
admit of, respecting the state of the 
Slave Trade under the different 
flags of France, Spain, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and the 
United States, the Directors next 
advert to some additional facts and 
observations. 

Sir Robert Mends, in a letter to 
the Admiralty, dated the 26th June 
1822, makes the following impor- 
tant observations :—“ ‘The facts 
which have come to my knowledge, 
in my opinion go far to establish 
this point, that the Slave Trade will 
never be suppressed till the right of 
search be freely admitted, and every 
ship found with slaves on board, 
or evidently engaged in slaving, be 
liable to condenmation to such ship 
of war as may seize her.” While 
the Slave Trade lasts, as a man can 
readily convert the person of another 
into cash, “ with much less trouble 
than he could raise the handreth 
part of the value by labour,” it 
gives rise to every sort of dissipa- 
tion and licentiousness, leading the 
mind of the more active of the na- 
tives away from the less productive 
and slower pursuits of agriculture 
and commerce.” But, “ wherevei 
the traffic in slaves has been check- 
ed, the natives appear to have shewn 
a fair and reasonable desire of culti- 
vating the natural productions of 
their country. Our resident officers 
and merchants agree in asserting, 
that these would be raised to any 
extent for which a market could be 
found. I presume this is as much 
as could be expected from any peo- 
ple in a state of nature,’ 

“}am informed it is almost im- 
possible to credit the extent to 
which the Slave Trade has been 
carried on in the Boany; there 
having actually sailed from that 
river, between the months of July 
and November last year, 126 slave- 
vessels, eighty-six of which were 
French, and the other Spaniards, 
An immense number have already 
sailed this year; and 1 find’ many 
more are expected, and have asccr- 
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tained, from good authority, that 
they will generally be under the 
French flag.” © Within a very 
short period, the ships of war on this 
coast have boarded forty-five vessels 


engaged in the Slave Trade; of 


which sixteen were captured, hav- 
ing op beard 2.481 slaves. These 
are facts substantiated by unques- 
tionable proots.” 

* Their lordships being already 
acquainted with the desperate at- 
tack made by the French and 
Spanish slaveeships in the river 
Bouny, in last April, on the boats 
of this ship and the Myrmidon, 
which ended in the capture of the 
whole of those ships: I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to mention a com- 
bination said to be entered into, by 
the officers and crews of the whole 
of those vessels, by which they 
bound themselves to put to death 
every English officer or man_ be- 
longing to the navy who might fall 


into their hands on the coast of 


Africa. This was in perfect unison 
with all and every thing which the 
slave dealing has engendered. Of a 
similar nature was the agreement 
between the Spanish captains and 
their seamen; the latter binding 
themselves blindly to obey every 
order, of whatevcr nature it might 
be, and, in case of the vessel being 
taken, not to receive any wages. 
Such is the depravity to whtch this 
Slave Trade debases the mind and 
the character of the desperate ban- 
ditti engaged in it. These outlaws 
and robbers assume any flag, as 
best suits their purpose at the time 5 
and would equally trample on the 
Lilly that protects them, as on the 
Crucifix which they impiously carry 
in their bosoms. 

“It is needless, Sir, to swell t 


} 


report with repeated instances of 


the cruelty and savage feeling to 
which thistrade gives rise, in every 
shape of cool premeditated murder 
and shameless atrocity which ava- 
rice and a total disregard for the 
victimes of it can suggest, as it best 
suits interested purposes. ‘This has 
been laid before ihe world by writers 


perfectly competent to the subject. 
Nor let it be ‘supposed, that any 
description of it has been too ani- 
mated ; it is impossible it could be 
so. It is necessary to visit a slave- 
ship, to know what the trade is. 

* Wherever this baneful trade 
exists, the civil arts of life recede, 
commerce disappears, and = man 
becomes doubly ferocious. It is 
scarcely to be believed, that an at- 
tempt was made to blow up a ves- 
sel, with upwards of 300 slaves on 
board, almost all of them in irons, 
by her crew hanging a lighted 
match over the magazine, when 
they abandoned her in their boats, 
and the Iphigenia took possession 
of her. Were this a solitary in- 
stance of the feeling which it elicits, 
it ought of itself to induce every 
European Government to take effect- 
tual measures for its suppression ; 
but, while succeeding years bring 
forward a repetition of similar deeds, 
varied alone in form and guilt, hy- 
pocrisy itself scarcely dares to 
couple the name of Christian with 
that of its protectors. 

“In bringing this report to a 
close, it would afford me much real 
satisfaction, were I enabled, from 
what I have seen and heard on the 
coast of Africa, to hold out to their 
lordships any idea of the Slave 
Trade appearing to diminish ; the 
reverse is, I believe the fact ; for it 
is seen with fearless impudence es- 
tablishing itself throughout immense 
territories, in open defiance of every 
restraint, particularly by the sub- 
jects of France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, whose ships engaged in it are 
numerous beyond belief; and many 
of the former, if not the greatest part, 
coramanded by officers ef the navy, 
who delight in appearing in their 
naval uniforms when visited by the 
Enelish. 

* To the testimony, therefore, of 
those officers who have preceded me 
in this command, I am compelled 
to add my own, that the traffic in 
slaves has not decreased; nor do 
[see how it can, whilst it is sup- 
ported by European protection, in 
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the most open and avowed manner, 
and defended by force of arms. 
Were the British ships employe don 
this coast for its suppression allow- 
ed to act with freedom, it would in 
a short time be so cut up and har- 
assed, as not to make it worth the 
risk, trouble, and disappointment 
which would inevitably follow. But, 
till then, we must submit to the mor- 
tification of seeing the anxious hopes 
of our country on this subject dis- 
appointed, and the efforts of the na- 
vy rendered ineffectual.” 

The Slave Trade at the Mauri- 
tius had been kept in check by the 
vigilance of Commodore Nourse 
and Captain Moresby. Radama, 
the King of Madagascar, appeared 
to have faithfully executed his en- 
gagements with the British Govern- 
ment, and to have suppressed all 
slave-trading in his dominions. Sir 
Thomas Stamford Rafiles had com- 
municated to the Board some most 
important regulations, for the entire 
suppression of the Slave Trade, and 
the extinction of slavery itself, at 
Singapore. Some improvements 
had also been introduced into the 
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Slave Code of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The accounts received du- 
ring the last year, of the state and 
progress of Sierra Leone, are very 
satisfactory. ‘The trade of the colo- 
hy appears to increase, particularly 
with the interior. Crime has dimin- 
ished ; cultivation hasextended ; sub- 
stantial erections have been multi- 
plied; churches have either been 
built or are building, in every vil- 
lage ; religious institutions have in- 
creased ; the blessings of education 
have been more widely diffused ; 
and the influence of Christianity ap- 
pears to prevail more and more 
among the inhabitants. Jn Colum- 
bia the great work of emancipating 
the slaves in that state was proceed- 
ing rapidly to its consummation. 
Slavery cannot endure, at the ut- 
most, be ‘yond the existing generation, 

he chiki lren born since ISIS are 
all born free; and, besides the ef- 
fect of various other causes, which 
have been actively operating there to 
produce emancipation, the tax which 
was raised for that specific purpose 
has already effected the redem ption 
of many adults. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tue First Report of this Society 
read at a general meeting ef its 
friends onthe 25th of June, 1824, 
details the proceedings of the in- 
Sstitution from the period of its 
formation, in January 1823, to that 
time. Many of the leading parti- 
culars having already appeared in 
our pages, we shall not give a regu- 
lar abstract of the Report, but shall 
content ourselves with a few pas- 
sages, strongly recommending to 
dur readers a careful perusal of the 
whole. The speeches delivered at 
the public meeting, and which are 
subjoined to the Report, eminently 
deserve attention ; and some of 
them, in addition to the important 
facts and arguments, with which 
they abound, are marked by an 
eloquence worthy of the momen- 
tous subject to which they refer. 
In allusion to the contumacious 


spirit evinced by the colonies in refe- 
rence to the wishes and suegestions 
of his Majesty’s Goverament, the 
Conmittee remark :— 

“It was no more than might 
have been e xp ected, that while a 
chance remained of dissuading or 
deterring the spetiadin nt from per- 
severance in its purposes of reform, 
the proprietors of slaves filling 
offices in the colonies would not 


be sparing of their objections, nor 


the White population in general of 


their clamours and slarms. And 
ven if governors or public bodies, 
acting in the colonies, were per- 
fectly well cispose dd to carry those 
reforms into effect, they would 


still find that the delegation of 


legislative power on topics so deli- 
cate, was a burden hard to be sus- 
tained. Animperative order would 
relieve them trom embarrassment ; 
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whilst a discretional authority could 
not be exercised, in opposition to 
local prejudices and passions, with- 
out sacrifices of a very painful kind. 
The proceedings of popular meet- 
ings in some of the colonies, and 
the calamitous events in Demerara, 
too clearly illustrate the danger of 
such a mode of proceeding. And 
while this danger was obvious, it 
seemed no less obvious, that if the 
supreme power of the state had at 
once authoritatively prescribed the 
course to be pursued, there would 
have been no ground to apprehend 
any inconvenient results. To sup- 
pose that the Slaves would rebel 
against the Government, because it 
had taken measures for alleviating 
the rigours of their condition, would 
be absurd and irrational. Was 
there any thing, for instance, in 
the gift of Sunday as a day of rest ; 
or in the mitigation of corporal 
punishment; or in the removal of 
restraints on manumission ; or in the 
admission of their evidence in courts 
of justice, which could have a ten- 
dency to promote discontent and 
insurrection among the slaves? Had 
the mode of authoritative enactment, 
therefore, been adopted, instead of 
that of mere recommendation, the 
probability appears to be, that the 
effect would have been submission 
on the part of the planters, and grati- 
tude on the part of the slaves.” 

“ Little doubt can now be enter- 
tained, that not only has much evil 
arisen from having submitted the 
proposed refurms in the slave sys- 
tem to colonial deliberation, but 
that no substantial good could 
reasonably have been expected, or 
is to be looked for in future, from 
such a course. Inthe mother coun- 
try alone can laws on this subject be 
effectually, and at the same time 
safely, made.” 

In reply to the argument, that 
the British Parliament has no right 
to interfere with tiie internal con- 
cerns of the colonies, at least of 
those which have Legislative As- 
s4emblies of their own: it is remark- 





ed: “ Even if the right of interference 
were not essential to the very notion 
of supremacy in the parent state ; if 
it were not expressly reserved to 
Parliament in the very declaratory 
act which renounces the right of tax- 
ation ; if it had not been acted upon 
in a multitude of instances, from the 
first formation of our colonies down 
to the present time ; and if it were 
not recognized by every statesman 
and every jurist, the reason and the 
moral necessity of the case would 
still be decisive. We give to the 
slave owners a monopoly of our mar- 
kets at an annual cost of at least a 
million and a half ; and we employ 
our fleets and armies to keep their 
slaves in subjection. We involve 
ourselves, therefore, directly as well 
as indirectly, in the guilt of every 
oppression which it requires force 
to maintain ; and yet the colonists 
would deny to this country the liber- 
ty of controlling and correcting the 
system it thus upholds.” 

After remarking, that the reforms 
prescribed by this Order in Council, 
if confined to Trinidad, would not 
comprehend more than about a _for- 
tieth part of the slave population 
in the British dominions ; and that 
even when extended, according to 
the declared intention of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, to St. Lucie, Deme- 
rara, Berbice, the Mauritius, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, (contain- 
ing altogether a population of about 
220,000 slaves; there will still re- 
main about 600,000 slaves, residing 
in colonies which have local legis- 
latures, whom the proposed reforms 
by royal authority will not reach ; 
the Committee go onto say,—“ It 
seems to be the present purpose of 
his Majesty’s Government to pro- 
ceed with these colonies in the way 
of recommendation and example. 
The Trinidad Order in Council is to 
be presented to them as a model 
for their imitation, and they are to 
be invited to copy it. The Com- 
mittee will most sincerely rejoice 
should this expectation be realized. 
The condemnation, however, of the 
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benevolent purposes of Govern- 
ment, continues to be too loud and 
indignant to justify the hope of the 
early and efiectual co-operation of 
the colonial assemblies. And let 
it not be forgotten that the delay 
thus produced to the length of 
which there is no express limit, is 
of itself a great evil. Besides the 
dangers to be apprehended from 
suspense and agitation, the nation 
contracts additional guilt by the 
unnecessary postponement of those 
reforms, the moral obligation of 
which has been unequivocally ad- 
mitted. ‘The delay is also a real 
calamity to the great mass of the 
slave population. Your Committee 
can discover no good reason for 
withholding from the slaves in the 
other islands the same alleviations, 
at the least, which have been gran- 
ted to those in Trinidad. They 
can see no good reason, for instance, 
why women should still continue 
liable to be shamelessly exposed 
and flogged in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
&c. 3 why the driving whip should 
be still employed there ; why mar- 
riage should>still be without any 
legal sanction in these colonies ; 
why facilities should not be given 
there also to manumissions ; and why 
the exclusion of the evidence of 
slaves should continue to be upheld 
there in all its rigour, making it 
confessedly impossible to give to 
apparently protecting laws their just 
effect. ‘The friends of Colonial 
Reform are accused of impatience 
and precipitation. They are told 
that an evil which is the growth of 
ages cannot be cured in an hour, 
and that the termination of slavery, 
in order to be safe, must be very 
slowly progressive. But admitting 
this proposition, the duty is so much 
the more urgent to commence the 
necessary work without delay ; and 
it bas not even been pretended that 
what may be safely done in Trinidad 
or Berbice, is altogether unsafe in 
St. Vincent’s Barbadoes, or Jamaica. 

“The argument for delay, which 
has been drawn from the alleged 
inveteracy and antiquity of the evil 
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to be cured, appears however to 
your Committee to have no force 
whatever when applied to the case 
of infant or unborn slaves, or even 
to colonies of recent formation. 
What, indeed, in the oldest colonies, 
constitutes the obstacle to emanci- 
pation, but the effects produced by 
the habits of slavery on the cha- 
racter of the individual who has 
been long subjected to it ? To pre- 
pare the slaves for the proper use 
of freedom, is not more difficult 
because slavery has existed for ages, 
than if it had first begun at their 
birth. It is idle therefore to talk 
of slavery being an ancient insti- 
tution, or of its having been known 
in all ages and countries, as if these 
circumstances augmented the diffi- 
culties or the necessary delays of 
its termination in the colonies of 
Great Britain. So to reason against 
those who chiefly aim at the free- 


dom of the rising generation and of 


children yet unborn; is altogether 
irrelevant and misplaced. If there 
really exist any evils for the cure of 
which a single generation is not 
sufficient, let them be pointed out ; 
and in the mean time be it recol- 
lected, that the difficulty of curing 
a moral malady, when inveterate, is 
clearly the strongest argument, not 
for delay, but for speed, in check- 
ing its further progression.” 

In reference to the alleged ruin 
to the master from the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves the Committee 
remark: “ Those, who have advo- 
cated the cause of emancipation, 
have been regarded as actuated by 
a hostile spirit towards the planters, 
or at least as totally regardless ot 
their interests, and insensible to 
their dangers. Such, most unques- 
tionably, are not the views and 
feelings of your Committee. Al- 
though their urgent and irresistible 
motives to exertion in favour of the 
African race be the inherent and 
incurable injustice and inhumanity 
of slavery universally acknowledged 
when Whites are the subjects of it, 
but equally true when the Negro is 
its victim; and although they bre- 
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lieve that emancipation, while it is 
called for by every moral and reli- 
gious as well as political obligation, 
will prove an unspeakable blessing 
to the slaves; yet they are per- 
suaded that the masters will be pro- 
portionably benefited by the change. 
Supposing only that freedom is wil- 
lingly conceded by the master and 
not extorted by force, your Com- 
mittee are satisfied that, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, the result would 
be still more advantageous to the 
higher than to the lower classes of 
society. If there be any one axiom 
in political science, your Committee 
repeat it, which is more impregnably 
founded than another in the nature 
of things, and which is more satis- 
factorily confirmed by the experi- 
ence of ages, it is this,—that the 
labour of the Freeman is more 
profitable, not only to the state but 
to the capite alist who employs him, 
than the labour of the Slave. Has 
the Enclish lord or the Livonian or 
Esthonian noble less reason than 
the villein or the serf himself to 
rejoice in the emancipation of the 
labouring classes, which bas taken 
place in those countries respectively, 


though at very distant periods a 


time ? Your Committee conceive 
that the conversion of their slaves 
into a free peasantry would more 
effectually relieve the colonial pro- 
prietors from their almost universal 
state of pecuniary embarrassment, 
than all the bounties and protecting 
duties which they at present enjoy.” 
The Committee strongly urge 
the abolition of those bounties and 
protecting duties which have been 
granted by Parliament to what is 
actually the produce of Slave la- 
bour, in preference to that of Free 
labour ; by means of which boun- 
ties and duties alone, the system of 
slavery is upheld,and without which 
it would of itself cease. “* There is 
now an almost universal admission,” 
sav thev, “that the slavery which 
exists in our colonies is contrary to 
justice and humanity, and repur- 
nant to the principles of Christianity. 
Indce 4 that that species of s slavery 


and Christianity cannot co-exist, is 
the undisguised and avowed opi- 
nion of those who best know its 
real nature, the planters of Deme- 
rara. But has it been sufficiently 
considered by the people of Eng- 
land, in what degree every individual 
amongst them is instrumental in 
upholding this condemned system ? 
Every man, woman, and child in 
Great Britain consumes more or less 
sugar. By means of bounties and 
protecting duties, the price of that 
article is enhanced to the consumer 
to the extent of at least a penny a 
pound, which on the whole con- 
sumption amounts to one million 
and a half of pounds sterling. The 
people of Great Britain, therefore, 
are thus made to pay to the West 
Indies at least a million and a half 
more for their sugar than they would 
pay for it, if they were at liberty to 
procure it from other parts even of 
our own dominions. And it is this 
very million and a half, and this 
alone, actually paid out of their 
pockets, which for years past has 
supported, and which to the present 
hour does "still support, the slavery 
they reprobate. Is there then, surely 
the people of this country have a 
right-to ask, either reason or justice 
in thus compelling millions who 
abhor the oppression and condemn 
the impolicy of colonial slavery, to 
continue to paya heavy tax, not for 
the privilege of abolishing it, but for 
a forced participation in the crime of 
supporting it? Is it not a grievance 
against which they ought and may be 
expected, universally, and then of 
course successfully, to remonstrate ? 

The subject of the sugar duties 
is to undergo revision in the ensuing 
session of Parliament. There will 
then be an opportunity of making 
known the publie feeling respecting 
it. And should the result disap- 
point their wishes, let it be recol- 
lected that it will still be in the 
power of every individual to give 
them effect, by renouncing the use 
ef sugar grown by slaves, and pre- 
ferring to it the produce of free la- 
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A bill for the consolidation and 
amendment of the laws abolishing 
the Slave Trade, had received the 
Royal assent. It was brought into 
Parliament by Dr. Lushington, and 
carried through it by his exertions, 
supported by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. ‘The most valuable new pro- 
vision which it contains, and one 
intrinsically of the highest moment, 
is the abolition of that cruel in- 
tercolonial Slave Trade which had 
been permitted to survive the gene- 
ral abolition. No slave can now be 
transported from one colony to an- 
other, but by the express license of 
his Majesty’s Government on grounds 
to be laid before Parliament; and 
even this power of licensing such 
transfer will cease in three years. 

There had been formed in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom no less 
than 220 associations in aid of the 
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objects of the Society, and others 
were still forming. ‘The number of 
petitions for the amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves, and the 
gradual extinction of slavery, pre- 
sented at the close of the session of 
1823, amounted to 225. Those 
presented in the late session had 
amounted to nearly 600. The cause 
however cannot be efficiently con- 
ducted without considerable ex- 
pense ; and liberal contributions are 
essential to its success. ‘The Com- 
mittee add, that “ whatever funds 
may be placed at their disposal will 
be hasbanded with care and employ- 
ed to the best of their jadgment in 
promoting their great object;—an 
object which, they believe, under 
the blessing of God, is to be attained 
by firmness, activity, and perse- 
verance on the part of the friends 
of humanity and justice.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Twenty-fourth Report of this 
Society has just reached us; but 
not in time to allow of our giving a 
full abstract of its highly interesting 
but voluminous contents, in this 
Appendix. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves for the present with 
afew miscellaneous particulars re- 
serving an account of the Society’s 
various missionary stations for our 
next volume. 

In presenting to the Society a 
statement of the proceedings in its 
twenty-fourth year, the Committee 
display a chequered scene. While 
it has pleased God, in his wise and 
righteous providence, to bring on 
some parts of the missions very se- 
vere trials, he has vouchsafed to 
temper and alleviate these trials, 
and to grant a steady progress to the 
Society in its various labours. The 
Committee are thankful to report, 
as in former years, a considerable 
advance in the state of the funds, 
which is to be chiefly attributed, 
under the blessing of God, to 
the zeal of its auxiliaries and asso- 
ciations throughout the United King- 
dom. 

The Committee have received 
Curist. Ossery. App. 


with real concern Mr. Pratt’s re- 
signation of the office of secretary 
of the Society, which he had held 
for a period of one-and-twenty 
years with the highest advantage 
to the Society. They express the 
strong sense which they entertain 
of Mr. Pratt’s long and able ser 
vices in the Society, and the lively 
feelings of personal esteem and 
respect which have grown up and 
been matured during their long 
official intercourse with him. The 
great increase of the Society’s busi- 
hess renders it necessary to employ 
in future three clerical secretaries, 
with an assistant secretary. 

During the year, various new as- 
sociations, branch associations, and 
ladies’ associations have been form- 
ed. The income of the year has 
exceeded that of the twenty-third 
year by nearly 2000/.: ifthe amount 
contributed towards the proposed 
seminary at Islington be added, the 
gross income will reach about thirty 
nine thousand pounds. But the ex- 
penditure of the year has rather 
more than equalled the Society’s 
available income. 

The Committee have remarked 
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with pleasure, in the Reports of the 
various Associations, a very gener- 
al and cordial support of the in- 
creasing efforts and new plans of the 
Society. The design of a mission- 
ary seminary, the interest taken in 
the Bishop’s college at Calcutta 
and the aid rendered to that estab- 
lishment, the opening for female 
education in India, the appointment 
of Bishop Heber to the see of Cal- 
cutta, the commencement of a new 
mission for the Indians of North- 
west America, and the afilictions 
and success of the West-Africa mis- 
sion, have all been noticed in a 
manner which indicates a warm 
feeling for the enlargement and effi- 
ciency of the Society, and which may 
well serve as a strong encourage- 
ment to proceed with vigour in the 
accomplishment of every promising 
pian. 

Offers of service have been near- 
ly as numerous as during the twenty- 
third year: but, of fifty-four per- 
sons who have proffered their aid 
to the Society, the Committee have 
been able, as yet, to accept only 
sixteen. There are, at present, 
twenty-three students under the 
Society’s care ; seventeen in differ- 
ent parts of this country, and six 
in the seminary at Basle. 

The Committee cagnot state in 
this Report, as in the former, that 
the Society has not to lament the 
death of any missionary during the 
year. On the contrary, the year 
had been one of heavy and unusual 
bereavement, but entirely confined 
to the West-Africa mission. Nine 
of the Society’s labourers or friends 
were carried off in Sierra Leone, 
chiefly by a violent fever of very 
rare occurrence in that colony, and 
others have since followed. 

A considerable increase has taken 
place among the native teachers in 
the Society’s missions. The Com- 
mittee rejoice in this addition to this 
class of labourers ; as no mission 
can obtain its full efficiency, or ac- 
complish to any great degree the 
object which it has in view, until 
some of the natives among whom 


it is established be raised up by 
Providence to take some part in its 
labours. 

With respect to the projected in- 
stitution at Islington, the Commit- 
tee return sincere thanks to all who 
have contributed to this object ; and 
request the aid of every member 
who can afford assistance, and may 
not have yet sent his name. The 
events of the year, in occasioning, 
particularly in the West-Africa mis- 
sion, a most pressing demand for 
missionaries, have increasingly ma- 
nifested the necessity of establish- 
ing the institution in question. The 
Committee were desirous, however, 
ot proceeding with the utmost de- 
liberation and caution in accomplish- 
ing the object. 

In giving a summary view of the 
Society’s proceedings, its efforts for 
the diffusion of Divine truth among 
the heathen may be noticed in the fol- 
lowing particulars.— 

1. In the circulation of existing 
versions of the holy Scriptures, 
which have been widely disseminat- 
ed, through its missionaries, in va- 
rious quarters of the globe, and in 
different languages ; especially in 
Egypt, Syria, Greece, and other 
countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

2. In its translations or revisions 
of the whole or parts of the sacred 
volume in various languages ; as the 
Bullom and Susoo, in Africa; the 
Malayalim, Tamul, Cingalese, and 
Hinduwee, in India ; and that spoken 
by the inhabitants of New Zealand. 

3. In its employment of natives 
as readers of the holy Scriptures to 
their uneducated countrymen. 

4. Inthe establishment of print- 
ing presses, which to the number of 
ten, are actively employed, in various 
missionary stations, in printing the 
Scriptures and Tracts, and in the 
supply of elementary books to the 
schools. 

5. In promoting education, on a 
large scale among the heathen; in 
the prosecution of which object, the 
Society’s labours have proved suc- 
cessful, not only directly (in bring- 
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ing many thousands of children and 
adults under a course of religious in- 
struction) but indirectly also, in stir- 
ring up the natives to forward the 
work of education ainong themselves, 
by their own voluntary agency. 

6. In the establishment of Chris- 
tian ministers, the employment of 
natives in the work of instruction, 
the erection of churches, and the 
gathering of the heathen into the fold 
of Christ. For the use of such con- 
gregations the Liturgy of the United 
Church has been translated into the 
languages of many of the countries 
where the Society’s missions are es- 
tablished, particularly the Susoo, 
Bullom, Tamul, Hindoostanee, Ben- 
galee, and Cingalese ; and whilst the 
Society is thus the means of extend- 
ing the influence of our apostolical 
church, by teaching the native con- 
gregations to worship God in the 
same form of words as ourselves, the 
Society derives also, mutually, great 
advantage from its character as an 
Episcopal Society, especially in the 
intercourse of its missionaries with 
ancient Christian churches. ‘The Sy- 
rian Christians, in particular, on the 
coast of Malabar, have received its 
missionaries with the greatest cordi- 
ality and respect. 

In the prosecution of its plans, the 


Society expended, in its last year, up- 
ward of 37,0001. It now numbers 
1400 clergymen among its members ; 
itemploys 419 labourers; of whom 
106 are Europeans, and 313 were 
born chiefly in the respective coun- 
tries where they are employed: it has 
265 schools, connected with forty- 
two missionary stations in its nine 
missions ; in which schools there are 
13,618 scholars—of whom 9584 
are boys, 2609 girls, and 1425 adults. 
And the word of salvation is not only 
published to many settled congrega- 
tions formed from among the heath- 
en, but it is made known far and 
wide, by discussions and conversa- 
tions with the pilgrim and the trav- 
eller by the way-side, with the crowds 
which frequent the market-places of 
the city, and with the multitudes 
which assemble at fairs of vast re- 
sort, or for the worship of their dumb 
idols; and, by the blessing of God 
on all. these means, not only is Di- 
vine light gradually, but certainly, 
diffusing itself throughout that gross 
darkness which has covered the na- 
tions, but, in some places, the little 
one has become a thousand, and the 
small one a strong nation,—giving 
full assurance that the Lord will has- 
ten the entire accomplishment of all 
his promises in his time, 


PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


Ir is now just fifty years since the 
immortal Howard commenced that 
illustrious career, which has confer- 
red on his country such important 
blessings, and justly ranked him 
among the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. Those who are unac- 
quainted with the writings of this ex- 
traordinary man can form but an 
imperfect conception of the state of 
the prisons of this country at that 
period. Dungeons, dark, filthy, 
damp, and unventilated—chains and 
fetters of oppressive weight—food, 
unwholesome and insufficient—were 
the prominent characteristics of pris- 
on treatment. Of the loathsome 
state of many places of confinement, 


an idea may be formed when How- 
ard states that but few gaolers would 
incur the risk of infection by accom- 
panying him into the cells; that, on 
his first journey the leaves of his 
memorandum book were so tainted, 
as to be unfit for use ; that the vin- 
egar which he carried with him, as a 
preservative against infection, soon 
lost its properties ; and that, during 
these visits, his clothes became so of- 
fensive as to prevent him from trav- 
elling in a close carriage. 

Although, at this period, the in- 
fliction of cruelty derived no sanc- 
tion from the laws—although tor- 
ture, in any shape, formed no part 
of @ criminal’s sentence—-yet, in 
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point of fact, imprisonment in the 
reater part of the gaols of Great 
ritain carried with it sufferings 
which amounted to torture, and at 
the bare contemplation of which hu- 
manity shudders. A fatal disorder, 
known by the name of the gaol dis- 
temper, had at different periods of 
our history, made frequent and 
dreadful ravages. About the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, an as- 
size was held at Oxford, which was 
afterwards denominated, from its 
consequences, “ ‘The Black Assize ;” 
when, the disease being introduced 
into court, all who were present, 
consisting of the judge, the sheriff, 
and about 300 persons died within 
forty hours. Frequent occurrences 
of a like awful nature might be rela- 
ted; and even so lately as in the 
middle of the last century the gaol 
fever was introduced into the court 
at the Old Bailey, when the judges 
presiding, and a considerable num- 
ber of persons present, fell victims 
to this dreadful malady. No attempt 
was made to prevent the recurrence 
of the gaol distemper, until, in con- 
formity with Howard’s recommen- 
dation, a law was enacted, the effect 
of which has been to ensure cleanli- 
ness and ventilation, and which has 
happily been instrumental in pre- 
venting a return of the calamity. 
But although Howard accom- 
plished much, and great was the 
sum of human misery which he re- 
moved, it required the labours of a 
succeeding generation to remedy the 
general imperfection of our gaols, 
and especially as respects the moral 
consequences of imprisonment. Of 
these, Howard was fully sensible. 
He says, that “if it were the aim 
and wish of magistrates to effect the 
destruction, present and future, of 
young delinquents, they could not 
devise a more effectual method than 
to confine them so long in our pris- 
ons—those seats and seminaries of 
idleness and vice.” But these rep- 
resentations appear to have produ- 
ced but little effect ; for, at a period 
of twenty years subsequent to the 
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death of Howard, when Mr. Nield 
(a man worthy to tread in the foot- 
steps of that great philanthropist) 
personally inspected the prisons 
throughout the kingdom, it was his 
painful task to record many of the 
most prominent defects which his 
eminent predecessor had sv faithiul- 
ly exposed ;-—and even to the pre- 
sent moment there are to be tound 
prisons in nearly the same condition 
in which Howard left them—-monu- 
ments of the justice of his statements, 
and of the indifference with which 
his recommendations have been re- 
garded. 

The evils of a defective mode of 
prison discipline have however now 
been thoroughly investigated and 
made known. ‘The claims of justice 
and humanity are recognized. The 
folly and the wickedness of that ne- 
glect of system has been exposed 
which confounds all distinctions of 
character—which corrupts the inno- 
cent, still further vitiates the crimi- 
nal, and hardens the more guilty--— 
which impairs the health while it de- 
bases the mind---and which restores 
to society an offender, to prey upon 
its property, pollute its morals, and 
disturb its peace. 

Of the progress of information 
and of public feeling, within these 
few years, on this subject, the highly 
valuable Reports of the Society for 
Prison Discipline bear ample testi- 
mony. Parliamentary interference, 
the exertions of the magistracy, and 
diligence of inquiry, have combined 
to bring the subject prominently be- 
fore the public mind. The princi- 
ples on which punishments are enfor- 
ced have undergone the deliberate 
investigation of the legislature. It 
is the general feeling that the uncon- 
victed should be treated with as much 
lenity as is compatible with the safe 
custody of his person, and the good 
order of the prison; whilst upon 
those on whom the law inflicts pun- 
ishment, a salutary system of dis- 
cipline ought to be enforced; that 
in the treatment of the convict- 
ed no severity shouid be allow- 
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ed that is not warranted by the 
laws, and consistent with justice ; 
that the prevention of crime is the 
ultimate object of imprisonment ; and 
that to attain this end, it is necessa- 
ry to insure the reformation as well 
as the punishment of the prisoner. 
Uniform severity, it is generally ad- 
mitted, hardens the offender, and 
prepares him for the perpetration of 
further crimes. It is necessary not 
only to inspire terror, but to kindle 
hope; to impress upon the mind 
not only a sense of guilt, but the 
love of virtue ; and to implant those 
principles, and cherish those feel- 
ings, which religion only can im- 
part. Most cordially do we rejoice 
in these results ; and we congratu- 
late the individuals and the Society 
to which we are chiefly indebted for 
them. We are also most happy to 
learn from the Fifth Report of the 
Society, (the sixth has not yet been 
published,) that the effurts of the 
friends of prison discipline continue 
steadily progressive. 

The Committee justly congratu- 
late the public on the passing of the 
consolidated Piison Act, which de- 
clares that it is expedient that such 
measures should be adopted, and 
such arrangements made in prison 
discipline, as shall not only provide 
for the safe custody, but shail also 
tend more effectually to preserve the 
health and improve the morals, of 
the prisoners, and shall insure the 
proper measure of punishment to 
convicted offenders : and that due 
classification, inspection, regular 
labour and employment, and reli- 
gious and moral instruction, are es- 
sential to the discipline of a prison, 
and the reformation of offenders. It 
is not necessary to give the various 
clauses of this act. ‘The following 
are among other important regula- 
tions which it contains :—Due pro- 
vision is to be made in every prison 
for the enforcement of hard labour 
in the cases of such prisoners as 
may be sentenced thereto, and for 
the employment of other prisoners ; 
the male and female prisoners are 
to be confined in separate buildings, 
ar parts of the prison, so as to pre- 
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vent them from seeing, conversing, 
or holding any intercourse with each 
other ; and the prisoners of each 
sex are to be divided into distinct 
classes ; female prisoners are in all 
cases to be attended by female of- 
ficers : a matron is to be appointed 
to superintend the female prisoners : 
prayers are to be read at least every 
morning, and also portions of the 
Scripture to the prisoners, when 
assembled for instruction : provision 
is to be made for the instruction of 
prisoners of both sexes in reading 
and writing : ro prisoner is to be 
put in irons by the keeper of any 
prison, except in case of urgent and 
absolute necessity ; and every male 
prisoner is to be provided with a 
distinct bed, hammock, or cot, and, 
if possible, in a Separate cell. 

The operation of this law is 
unhappily confined to a few city 
and borough prisons, in addition 
to county gaols; it being thought 
advisable, in order to insure the 
execution of the act, to render it 
obligatory im those instances only 
which admit of the possibility of 
introducing such classification and 
such arrangements for labour as the 
law prescribes. ‘The consequence 
of this limitation is to exclude from 
the operation of the act a consider- 
able number of small prisons under 
local jurisdiction. In many of these 
gaols the want of space is such as to 
render classification impracticable, 
and in some cases even to preclude 
the separation of the sexes ; much 
less that of the tried from the un- 
tried, or debtors from felons. With 
the exception of the larger gaols ot 
this class, no employment is pro- 
vided for the prisoners, who gene- 
rally pass their time in entire idle- 
ness, and in mutual corruption. To 
a very small proportion only ot 
these prisons is any chapel aitached. 
It is seldom that any Divine service 
is performed : no religious or mora! 
instruction is provided, nor is any 
attempt made at reformation. ‘The 
allowance of food is frequently scanty 
and insufficient ; in lieu of which there 
is given sometimes a small sum ot 
money, the mode of expending which 
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is improperly left to the choice of 
the prisoner who has not the means 
of applying it to the best advantage. 
In many districts, no clothing is 
provided for the destitute, and straw 
is substituted for bedding. The sit- 
uation of the sick is also distress- 
ing. The removal of the evils of 
which these defective prisons are 
the source, had engaged the serious 
consideration of the Committee, who 
had no doubt but that this desirable 
object might be accomplished with- 
out great difficulty, by means of a 
suitable legislative enactment. 

In reference to the merits of the 
tread-wheel, as an instrument of 
prison-labour, the Committee, after 
mature consideration, can discover 
nothing in the proper use and 
moderate application of this punish- 
ment, that is irreconcileable with 
the feelings of humanity, and those 
principles of prison discipline which 
it is the object of this Society to 
recommend. From documents laid 
before Parliament, the healthiness 
of the tread-wheel exercise is satis- 
factorily proved. The opinions of 
the medical officers in attendance at 
the various prisons, concur in de- 
claring that the general health of 
the prisoners has in no degree suf- 
fered injury by the exercise; but 
that, on the contrary, the labour 
has in this respect been productive 
of considerable benefit. The mis- 
chievous consequences of which it 
is stated that the tread-wheel is the 
source, attach not so much to the 
nature of the labour as to the degree 
in which it may be forced. 

Among the subjects which have 
occupied the attention of the friends 
to the improvement of prisen dis- 
cipline, is the compulsory labour of 
untried prisoners. On this subject 
the Committee justly remark, in 
the words of Blackstone, that “ this 
imprisonment is only for safe cus- 
tody, and not for punishment. 
Therefore, in this dubious interval 
between the commitment and trial, 
a prisoner ought to be used with 
the utmost humanity ; and neither 
be loaded with needless fetters, nor 
subjected to other hardships than 


such as are absolutely requisite for 
the purpose of confinement only.” 
The Committee, however, warmly 
recommend the labour and employ- 
ment of all prisoners, whether tried 
or untried. With the convicted, la- 
bour ought to be compulsory ; and 
although the untried are not obliged 
to work, still they may, without 
difficulty, be induced to jabour at 
employments not severe or dis- 
graceful, by the allowance of a slight 
increase of diet, or a share in their 
earnings. 

The Committee preceed to advert 
to the principal improvements that 
had taken place in the prisons 
throughout the kingdom during the 
year. Our limits forbid our follow- 
ing up this detail; but we are re- 
joiced to perceive that an earnest 
desire very generally prevails among 
the governors of prisons, to for- 
ward the progress of improve- 
ments.——The ladies, who have, 
with so much honour to them- 
selves, and benefit to the crimi- 
nal, visited Newgate, had conti- 
nued their labours with unabated 
perseverance. ‘There is in the con- 
duct of their plans so much of quiet 
feeling and unobtrusive goodness— 
so much that shuns publicity and 
avoids praise—that but few are 
fully acquainted with the efficacy 
of their labours, and the extent ot 
their benevolence. Never, perhaps, 
was there exhibited a more striking 
illustration of the power of kind- 
ness than has been evinced by their 
exertions to instruct the ignorant 
and reclaim the guilty. But a few 
years have elapsed since it was per- 
sonally dangerous for the visitor 
of Newgate. to pass through the 
female part of that prison. What a 
contrast does the present state of 
Newgate now present! Idleness, 
dissipation, and licentiousness, have 
been succeeded by industry, order, 
and restraint. Great benefits have 
also resulted from the formation of 
ladies’ associations in various other 
parts of the kingdom.—The As- 
sociation for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline in Ireland con- 
tinue their useful labours with tke 
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best effects ; and to their unwearied 
efforts may, in a great measure, be 
attributed much of the attention 
which the subject of prison disci- 
pline has received from the Irish 
public. 

The Committee had continued to 
extend essential relief to distressed 
boys, on their discharge from the 
prisons of the metropolis, who have 
expressed a desire to abandon their 
criminal courses. There are few 
situations of such entire destitution 
as that of a boy thus circumstanced. 
His character is lost ; and, friendless 
and without protection, he has no 
means of obtaining employment, or 
of procuring subsistence. ‘The Com- 
mittee mention the following in- 
stance. Eight boys were released 
onthe same day from Newgate. 
The Court had sentenced them to 
be flogged ; and the sentence was as 
usual, carried into effect on the day 
of their discharge. ‘The boys were 
then immediately turned into the 
streets with their backs sore from 
the flagellation, and in such a state 
that two of them, were received 
by the Committee into the “ Tem- 
porary Refuge,” were obliged, im- 
mediately on their admission, to be 
placed in the infirmary; one of 
them a lad of fifteen, having re- 
ceived seventy lashes. Difficult as 
it at all times is for a destitute boy, 
discharged from confinement, to 
obtain a situation, how much is that 
difficulty increased under circum- 
stances so degrading to the cha- 
acter of the individual ! for, laying 
aside other considerations, who, the 
Committee ask, would receive into 
his service a lad bearing in his per- 
son the stigma of guilt and the effect 
of punishment—and whose want of 
strength, occasioned by that punish- 
ment, necessarily disables him, for 
a time at least, from obtaining a 
livelihood by honest industry ? Lim- 
ited as have been the funds of this 
institution, it has been happily 
instrumental in saving-a consider- 
able number of youths, who, on 
their liberation, were in urgent want. 
The Committee can look round 
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with pleasure on many whe are va- 
riously settled, and are conducting 
themselves exemplary. But for the 
care thus extended, these lads must 
inevitably have recurred to criminal 
practices for support. In the 'Tem- 
porary Refuge they are trained 
up in habits of industry, instructed 
in moral and religious duty, and 
after atime provided with suitable 
situations. The Committee are 
persuaded, that, were the beneficial 
effects of the Temporary Retuge 
generally known, funds would not 
be wanting to enable them to ex- 
tend the relief they now so inad- 
equately afford. {tis with consid- 
erable reluctance that they are 
compelled again to urge on public 
liberality the low state of their 
finances; buton the success of their 
appeal, the prospects of the Society, 
and especially the further relief of 
distressed boys, materially depend. 

There is great reason to con- 
gratulate the friends of the institu- 
tion, on the progress of its views 
and principles through various parts 
of the continent af Europe. We 
cannot enumerate all the particu- 
lars ; but it would be unpardonable 
not to mention one foreign insti- 
tution, the Russian Prison Society. 
A spacious building (erected by the 
Ewpress Catherine after the plan of 
Howard, and hitherto used us an 
hospital for twelve hundred seamen, ) 
has been converted into a prison 
calculated to insure proper classifi- 
cation and employment. All! the 
prisons of the capital have been 
placed under the superintendence 
of the Society, and the number of 
the sick has decreased one-half in 
three years. A law has passed for 
reducing the weight of trons worn 
by prisoners throughout the empire. 
Criminals sentenced to exile in 
Siberia have an allowance of cloth- 
ing suitable to the change of cli- 
mate: the heavy chains worn dur- 
ing their journey have been changed 
for others of a less painful de- 
scription ; and female convicts have 
been altogether exempted from 
this species of restraint. The la- 
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dies’ association, under the influ- 
ence of the Princess Mestchersky, 
persevere in their benevolent la- 
bours. In the course of the year 
seven thousand exiles passed tlirough 
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the city of Orel for Siberia ; 
who all in a greater or less degree 
partook of the Society’s bounty, 
in clothing, food, and medical at- 
tendance. 


RECEIPTS OF CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 


We close our volume with the ful- 
lowing interesting and appropriate 
document; namely, an alphabetical 
list of the receipts of the chief chari- 
table societies, according to their 
last annual reports. In two instances, 
the contributions include govern- 
ment grants: the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, thus re- 
ceived 
tion Society, 89991. 
African Institution, = - - 5 
American Bible. . . - 9,548 
American Board of Missions, 2, 
American Episcopal Missionary, 
American Jews, - - - 1,800 


American Methodist Missionary, 2,009 
American United Foreign Mis- 
sionary, - - - - 8,259 
Anti-Slavery, - - - - 8,519 
Baptist Missionary, - - ~- 12,153 
Baptist (General) Missionary, 1,627 
British and Foreign Bible, - - 97,718 
British and Foreign School, - 1,920 
Christian Knowledge, - - 54,891 
Church Missicnary, - : 39,272 
Church-of-England Tract, - - 634 
Continental, - - - - 2.014 
Gospel-Propagation, - . - 16,012 


92120. and the Irish Educa- - 


Hibernian, - - - - £.7,398 
Irish Sunday School, - - 1,883 
Irish Education, - - - 12,611 
Irish Tract and Book, - . 3,275 
Irish and British Ladies, . : 401 
[rish Society of London, - 300 
Jews’ Society of London, - - 12,426 
London Missionary, - - 383,907 
Merchant-Seamen’s Bible, - © 853 
National Education, - - 1,996 
Naval and Military Bible, - - 2,277 
Newfoundland Education, - 1,140 
Port-of-London Seamen’s, - - 439 
Praver-book and Homily, - 1,703 
Religious Tract, - - - 11,068 
Scottish Missionary, - - 7,331 
Sunday School Union, . - 2,409 
United Brethen, - - - 9,644 


Wesleyan Missionary, - - 34,650 

The total (including fractions, 
which are omitted in our list,) 
amounts to no less than 406,426/. 
a munificent and unprecedented 


sum; yet, alas! little compared 
with the moral and spiritual wants 
of a fainting and perishing world ; 
and little compared with the waste- 
ful expenditure of vice, luxury, and 


foliy ! 
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BE cclesfastical Preferments. 





Rev. C. E. Hutchinson, to a Prebend 
at Chichester, vice Bishop Carr. 

Rev. Mat. Marsh, B. D. collated to the 
Prebend of Chute aud Chisenbury at 
Sailisbury, rice Dr. Blayney, dec. 

Rev. H. W. Majendie, to the Prebend 
of Beminster Prima, at Salisbury. 

Rev. Johan Hopkinson, Precentor and 
Librarian of Peterborough. 

tev. Wm. Birkett, South Tawton V. 
Devon. - 

Rev. Fred. Chas. 
feld V. Hants. 

Rev. Ric. Cobbold, Everard and Wor- 
thain united RR. Saffolk. 

Rev. Thos. Hen. Elwin, Bradfield St. 
Clare, R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Robert Faithful Warfield V. Berk- 
shire. 

Rev. H. Goggs, South Creek V. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. B. Hanbury, Bures St. Mary V 
Suffolk 


Biackstone, Heck- 


Hon. and Rev. Edw. Southwell Kep- 
pel, Quiddenham, R. Norfolk; and 
Snitterton St. Andrew with All Saints 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thos. Mills, Bringhurst R. and 
Great Easton Chap. co. Lec. 

Rev. Hugh Owen, D.C. L. Redisham 
V. Suffolk. 

Rev. Edgar Rust, Drinkstone R. Saff. 

Rev. Charles Vernon Holme Sumner, 
Domestic Chaplain to Duke of York. 

Rev. Dr. Fea, Dom Chap. to Duke of 
Sussex. 

Rev. Rich. J. Mead, Domestic Chaplain 
to Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

Hon. and Rev. E. S. Keppell, Chaplain 
to Duke of Sussex. 

Rey. Thos. Worsley, Fellow of Down- 
ing Coll. Chaplain and Clas. Lec. 

Rev. Rob. John Hatchman, A. B. to be 
Chaplain to the Forces. 

Rev. P. Maude, Chaplain of the Bath 
City Infirmary and Dispensary. 
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